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ACCOUNT 



OF THE 



LIFE OF H. K. WHITE. 



ImiMi 



It fell to my lot to publish^ with the assistance of mj 
friend Mr Cottle^ the first collected edition of the works 
of Chatterton^ in whose history I felt a more than ordi-^ 
naiyk interest^ as being a native of the same city^ familiar 
from my childhood with those great objects of art and 
nature by which he had been so deeply impressed^ and 
devoted from my childhood with the same ardour to the 
Mune pursuits. It is now my fortune to lay before the 
world some account of one whose early death is not less 
to be lamented as a loss to English literature^ and whose 
virtues were as admirable as his genius. In the present 
instance there is nothing to be recorded^ but what is ho«* 
nourable to himself and to the age in which he lived ; 
little to be regretted^ but that one so ripe for. heaven 
should so soon have been removed from the world, 

Henry Kirke White, the second son of John and 
Mary White, was born in Nottingham, Maroh 21st, 

VOL. I. A 
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IM^ea Heniy was abottt ax^ he was placed under die 

&ev» John Blaocbard^ who kept^ at that time, the faeat 

4MQhool in Nottingham. Here he learnt writing, aritb- 

metic^ and French. When be was about eleven, he one 

day wrote a separate theme for every boy in his class, 

which consisted i^ about twelve or fcMur teen. The master 

Mid he had never known tbem write so weU upon any 

adject befitNoe, and could not refrain from expressing his 

atfoaishmgnt of the excellence of Henry's. It was consi- 

Mimi as a giseat thing for him to be at so good a sehool, 

yet ^ne were -some cirGum&taaces which rendered it Less 

^laatageous to him than it might have been. Mm 

•VUte had not yet overcoacie.faer husband's intention of 

breedmg him up to his own business : and by an arrange^ 

• 

meat which took up too much of * his time, and would 
iivc onished his spirit, if that ^^ mounting spirit^ cduld 
k^f been crushed, one whole dayJn the week, and his 
UtQre hours on the others, were employed in carrying the 
Imtcher's basket. Some differences at length arose be- 
Mreen his father and Mr Blanchard, in consequence of 
which Henry was removed. 

D^e pf the ushers, when he came to receive the money 
4pe fi>r tuition, took the opportunity of informing Mrs 
White what an incorrigible son she had, and that it was 
impossible to make the lad do any thing. This informa- 
tion made his friends very uneasy ^ they were dispirited 
about him ; and had they relied wholly upon this report, 
the stupidity or 4nalice of this man would have blasted 
Henry's progress for ever. He was, however, placed 

1 



under the care of a Mr Shipley^ who soon discoyered 
that he was a boy of quick perception^ and very admira- 
ble talents ; and came with joy^ like a good man, to re- 
lieve the anxiety and painful suspicions of his family. 

While his school-masters were complaining that they 
could make nothing of him^ he discovered what Nature 
bad made him^ and wrote satires upon them. These 
pieces were never shown to any^ except his most particu- 
lar friends^ who say that they were pointed and severe. 
They are enumerated in the table of contents to one of 
bis manuscript volumes^ under the title of School-Lam- 
poons; but^ as was to be expected^ he had cut the leaves 
out^ and destroyed them. 

One of his poems written at this time, and under these 
feelings, is preserved. 



ON BEING CONFINED TO SCHOOL 

One pleasant Morning in Spring. 



Written at the Age of Thirteen. 

The morning sun's enchantitig rays 
Now call forth every songster's praise ; 
Now the lark with upward flight, 
Gayly ushers in the light ; 
While wildly warbling from each tree. 
The birds sing songs to Liberty. 

But for me no songster sings. 
For me no joyous laik up^rings ; 
Fori, confined in gloomy school, - • 
Must own the pedant's bxfn rule. 
And, far from sylvan shades and bowers, 
In durance vile must pass the hours; 
There con the scholiast's dreary lines, 
Where no bright ray of genius shines. 
And close to rugged learning ding^ 
While laughs around the jocund spring. 

How gladly would my soul forego 
All that arithmeticians know, 
Or stiff grammarians quaintly teach. 
Or all that industry can reach. 
To taste each morn of all the joys 
That with the laughing sun arise ; 
And unconstrain'd to rove along 
Tbe busby brakes and glens among i 
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And woo the muse's gentle power, 
' In unfrequented rural bower ! 

B6I, ilh ! 6uch heate^rHlili^oaching joys 
Will never greet my longing eyes ; 
Still Will they cheAt in vision fine, 
Yet never but in fancy shine. 

Oh, that I were the little wren 
That shrilly chirps from yonder glen 1 
Oh, far away I then would rove, 
To some secluded bushy grqye ; 
There hop and sing with careless glee* 
Hop tod sing at liberty ; 
And till death should stop my lays* 
Far from men would spend my days. 

About this time his mother was induced^ by t|ie advice 
of several friends^ to opea a Ladies' Boarding, and Day 
School in Nottingham^ h^ eldest daughtelr having pre- 
viously been a teacher iH one for some tim^i tn this she 
succeeded beyond her most sanguine expectations, and 
Henry's home comforts were thus materially increased, 
though it was still out of the power of his family to give 
him that education and direction in life which his talents 
deserved and required. 

It was now determined to breed him up to the hosiery 
trade, the staple manufacture of his native place, and at 
the age of fourteen he was placed in a stockingJoom, 
with the view, at some fixture period, of getting a situation 
in a hosier's warehouse* Daring the time that be was thus 
employed^ he might b^ said to be truly nnblippy ; he went 



to his wo^ wHh eind^tit relnctonce^ and co^ild not r^r 
fmin {hHH sometimeti hinting his extreme aversion (;q it ; 
but the circumstances of his family obliged them to turn 
a deaf ear.* His mother^ however, secretly felt that he 



* His temper and tone of mind ^t this period^ wh^ ho was in bis 
fourteenth year, are di^lay^ in tiiis extrpot from AA AddT^ to Con- 
templation* ^ 

Th^ do I own, the prompter of my Joyit 
The soother of my cares, inspiiiog p<^0 ; 

And I will ne'er fbrstke theo.-r^Mwi may fffW ' 
And blame and censuile me» dmt I'don'l tie 
My ev'xy tbougfat dofwn'ta the desk. iMid ^ivol 
. The momim^ of my life in adding figvi^e / 
With accurate iitt3«ioloii)r;itfa|it so i . .. 

The good tilings of tbe wofld imy \^ my Jot. ^ 

And I might taste the blesde^9eiS of weftjtl^^ , 
But, cki I was not made for moedyrgettj^g ; . 
For me no mucb-nspeilie^ plum ftwmts* 
Nor civic hoBoufi enyiedrrFof a9 still ^) 

I tried to cast with scHo^l.dex^rjl^ 

T^einta^n9&pgww$myyngm^^mil^ . 
Would qpiek reverlk to wiuiy » wp^iH^ 1^^ 
Which fond reraembranee oh^if b'd* w4 tf^ ppa 
Dropt from my senseless ^gm ^ I Pf Q|if r'd* 
Inmymind'sey^iwHrontiierfiefeSofTflBPt ; 
I erewbile wender'd w^h ley «ariy fiiends ' 
In social IntercoitfBe. And then I'd tlunk 
How contrary pnrsuils had thn9wo lis mid^ 
One froai titemer, s«at<«r'd o'er tbe gkfee; 
They were setdown with sober steadinesi* 
Each to his occupation*. I alonct 



was worthy of better things : to her he spoke noioxe. 
openly: he could not bear^ he said^ the thought of 



A wayward youtb, misled by Fancy's vagaries, 

Remain'd unsettled, insecure, and veering 

With ev'ry wind to ev'ry point o' th' compass. 

Yes, in the counting house I could indulge 

In fits of close abstraction; yea, amid 

The busy bustling crowds could meditate. 

And send my thoughts ten thousand leagues away 

Beyond the Atlantic, resting on my friend. 

Aye, Gontefmplation, ev'n in earliest youth 

I wooM thy -heavenly influence ! I would walk 

A weary way when all my toils were done^ 

To lay myself at night in some lone wood. 

And hear the sweet song of ;the ni^itingBlOi 

Oh, those were times of happiness, and still 

To memory doubly dear ; for growk^ years 

Had not then taught me man was made to mourn ; 

And a short hour of solitary plefl9ure. 

Stolen from sleep, was ample recompence 

For all the hateful bustles of the day. 

I^y op'ning mind was ductile then, and plastic 

And soon the marks of care were worn away, 

While I was sway'd by every novel impulse^ 

Yielding to all the fancies of the hour. 

But it has now assumM its character; 

Myk'd by strong lineaments, its haughty tone^ 

X^ike the firm oak, would sooner break than bend. 

Yet still, oh. Contemplation ! I do love 

To indulge thy solemn musings ; still the same 

With thee alone I know to melt and we^ 

In thee alone delighting. Why along 
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^pending seven years of his life in shining and folding 
up stockings; he wanted something to j occupy Ms brain, 
and he should be wretched i£he continued longerat this 
trade^ or indeed in any thing exce{)t one of the learned 
professions. These frequent complaints^ after a year's 
application^ or rather misapplication^ (as his brother says^) 
at the loom, convinced her that he had a mind destined 
for nobler pursuits. To one so situated^ and with no- 
thing but his own talents and exertions to depend upon^ 
the Law seemed to be the only practicable line. His 
affectionate and excellent .mother made every possible 
effort to effect his wishes^ his father being very averse to 
the plan^ and at lengthy after overcoming a variety of 
obstacles^ he was fixed in the oiBice of Messrs Coldham 
and Enfield^ attomies and town-clerks of Nottingham. 
As no premium could be given with him^ he w^s engaged 
to serve two years before he was articled^ so that^ though 
he entered this office when he was fifteen^ he was not ar-^ 
tided till the commencement of the year 1802. 

Oh his thus entering the law, it was recommended to 



^^ 



The dusky tract of commerce should I toil,' 
When, with an easy competence content, 
I c^n alone be happy ; where with thee 
I may enjoy the loveliness of Nature, 
And loose the wings of Fancy ! — Thus alone 
Can I partake of happiness on earth ; 
And to be happy here is man's chief end. 
For to be happy he must peeds be good. 
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him by hit raiployers, that he tboiild endeavour to ok* 
tain soitoe knowledge of Latin. He had bow only the 
little time which an attorney's office, in vecy exIonnT* 
practice, afForded.; but great things may be .done in 
*^ those . houn of lebure which even the husiesyt may 
create,"* and to his ardent mind no obstacles were too 
discouraging* He received some instruction in the fio^ 
rudiments. of this language, from a person who then re? 
sided at Nottingham under a feigned name, but wa» ioou 
obliged to leave it, to elude the search of government, 
who were then seeking to secure him. Henry discoveirftd 
him to be Mr Cormick, from a print affixed to a con- 
tinuation of Hume and Smollett, and publiabec^'with 
their histories, by Gooke. He is, I believe, .the wub^a 
person who wrote a life of Burke. If he received any 
other assistance it was very trifling; yet, in the course of 
ten months, he enabled himself to read Horace with 
tolerable facility, and had made some progress in Greek, 
which indeed he began first. He used to exerdae^him* 
self in declining the Greek nouns and verbs as he vras 
going to and from the office, ao valuable was time be- 
come to him. From this time he contracted a habit of 
employing his mind in study during bis walks, which he 
continued to the end of his life. ; 

He now became almost estranged from his family; 
even at his meals he would be reading, and his evenings 



* Tuner's Prefeoe to the Histoiy of the An^o-SaKons. 
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were entirely devoted to intellectual, improvement. He 
bad a litde room given him> which was called bis stody^ 
9lid here big milk sapper wns taken np to him ; for> to 
avoid afiy loss of thne^ he refused to sup with his family, 
Aough earnestly entreated so to dq^ as his mother already 
Wgati to dread the effects of this severe and unremit« 
ting Itpplicatioki* The law was his first pursuit^ to which 
I»s papers show he bad applied himself with such 
industry^ as to make it wonderful that be could have 
Iboad tiBie^ busied as his days were^ for any thing else* 
Greek and Latin Vcre the .next objects: at the same <;ima 
he made himself a tolerable Italian scholar^ and acquired 
some knowledge both of the Spanish and Poriugueze. 
His medical friends say that the knowledge he had:ob^ 
tidn^ of chemistry Was very respectable. Astronomy 
imd electricity Were among his studies : some attention he 
paid to drawing) in which it is probable he would have 
^Dcdled* He was passionately fond of mu8ic> and could 
|day very pleasingly by ear on the piano-forte^ coi^posing 
the bass to the air he was playing ; l)ut this propensity 
fae efattcked, lest it might interfere with more important 
bbjects. He had a turn for mechanics^ and all the fittings* 
np of his study were the work of his own hands. 

At a very early age^ indeed soon after he j^s taken 
firom school, Henry was ambitious of being aomitted a 
ttlmber of a Literary Society then existing in Netting* 
hik&k, but was otjected to on account of his youth : after 
repeated attempts^ and repeated failures^ he succeeded in 
hh WiSAij ibftmgh the esceriions c^ some of his friends^ and 
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was elected. la a very short time^ to the great sarprise' 
of the society, he proposed to give them a lectare, and 
they, probably from curiosity, acceded to the proposal. 
The next evening they assembled : tie lectnred upoa' 
Genius, and spolce extempore, for above two hours, m 
such a manner, that he received the unanimous thankti^ of 
the society, and they elected this young Roscrns of ora* 
tbry their Professor of Literature. There are certain 
courts at Nottingham, in which it is necessary for an iat- 
torhey to plead ; and he wished to qualify himself for sin 
eloquent speaker as well' as a sound lawyer. 

With the profession* in which he was placed, he was 
wdr pleased, and sui&red no pursuit, numerous as his 
pursuits were, to interfere in the slightest degree with its 
duties. Yet he soon* began to have higher aspirations^ 
and to cast a wistful eye toward the universities, wilfa 
little hope of ever attaining their important advantages, 
yet probably not without some hope, however faints 
There was at this time a magazine in publication, called 
the Monthly Preceptor^ which proposed prize themes for 
boya and girls to write upon ; and which was encouraged 
by many school-masters, some of whom, for their own 
credit, and that of the important institutions in which 
they were placed, should have known better than to en- 
courage It. Sut in schools, and in all practical systems of 
education, emulation is made the main*spring, as if there 
were not enough of the leaven of disquietude in our 
natures, without inoculjating it with this dilutement — this 
vaccim virus of envy. True it is, that we need encou<* 
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ragement in youth ; that though our vices spring up and 
thrive in shade and darkness^ like poisonous fuiigij our 
better! powers require light and air ; and that praise is 
the sunshine, without which genius will wither, fade, and 
die ; or rather in search of which, like a plant that is de- 
barred from it, will push forth in contortions and defor- 
mity. But such practices as that of writing for public 
prizes, of publicly declaiming, and of enacting.plays before 
the neighbouring gentry, teach boys to look for applause 
instead of being satisfied with approbation, and foster in 
them that vanity which needs no such cherishing. Thia 
is administering stimulants to the heart, instead of 
'^ feeding it with food convenient for it ;" and the effect 
of such stimulants is to dwarf the human mind, as lap-dogs 
are, said to be stopt in their growth by being dosed witli 
gin. Thu^ forced, it becomes like the sapling which shoots 
up when it should be striking its roots far and deep, and 
which therefore never attains to more than a sapling's 
eize. 

To Henry, however, the opportunity of distinguishing 
himself, even in the Juvenile. Library, was useful: if he 
had acted with a man's foresight, he could not have done 
more wisely than by aiming at every distinction within 
his. little sphere. At the age of fifteen, he gained a silver 
medal for a translation. from Horace; and the following 
year a pair of twelve-inch globes, for an imaginary Tour 
from London to. Edinburgh^ He determined upon 
trying for . this prize one evening when at tea with his 
^Gsmily, and at supper he read to them his performance. 



/^ 
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to whieh seven pages were granted ia the TfMtga«ij|y#^ 
though they had limited the allowance of room to thr«A» 
Shortly afterwards he won seferal books for exerpisea .oa 
different subjects. Such honours were of great impevlf 
ance to him ; tbey were testimonies of his ability, wbiolt 
could not be suspected of partiality, and they prepaxed 
his fathar to regard with less reluctance that change m 
hb views and wishes which afterwards took plaoe. 

w 

He now became a correspondent in the Mimtfalj 
Mirror, a magazine which first set the example of tffOf 
graphical neatness in periodical publications, which h 
given the world a good series of portraits, and 
deserves praise also on <>ther accounts, having among in 
contributers, some persons of extensive eruditiofti aad atb* 
knowledged talents. Magazines are of greait service to 
those who are learning to write ; they are fishing boats^ 
wfaidl the Buccaneers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink^ burn, and destroy : young poets may safely try fbeit 
strength in them ; and that they should try their strength 
before the public, withoajt danger of any shame from 
failure, is highly desirable. Henry's rapid improvemeat 
wi^ now as jremarkable as his unwearied industry* Thie 
pieces which had been rewarded in the Juvenile Preceptor 
might have been rivalled by many boys ; but what he 
produced a year afterwards^ few men could eq«ai. 
Those which appeared in the Monthly Mirror attracted 
some notice, and introduced him to the acquaintance of 
Mr Capel Lofft, and of Mr Hill, the pioprietor of the 
work, a gentleman who is himself a lover of English 
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HtKtBMn, and ^o bae piobaUy the most eopions col'* 
laotioD of Engtisli poetry in existence. Their encourage* 
mean indaced him, about the close of the year 1802^ to 
pt<C|Mkre a little Tolume of poems for the press. It was 
hia hope that this pabUcation might ei thereby the success 
of its sale^ or the notice which it might excite^ enable 
kim ito prosecute his. studies at college^ and fit himself 
JSmt the Church. For though so far was he from feeling 
any disHke to his own profession^ that be was even 
mttaebed to it^ and had indulged a hope that one day or 
olker he should make his way to the Bar^ a deafness, to 
wlueh he had always been subject, and which appeared 
to *giew progressifely worse, threatened to preclude all 
pO0sib3ity of advancement ; and his opinions, which had 
at one time inclined to deism, had now taken a strong 
dtevotioBri bias. 

Henry was earnestly advised to -obtain, if possible, 
w&me patroness fcur his book, whose rank in life, and no* 
toriety in the literary world, might afford it some pro« 
toctkm. The days of dedications are happily well nigh 
8i aa end ; but this was of importance to him, as giving' 
Irs Tittle volume consequence in the eyes of his friends 
and 'townsmen. The Countess of Derby was first applied 
to, and the manuscript submitted to her perusal. She re- 
tamed it with a refusal, upon the ground that it was an in- 
variable rule with her never to accept a compliment of the 
kiad ; but this refusal was couched in language as kind as 
it was complimentary, and he felt more pleasure at the 
kiodnass which it expressed, than disappointment at the 
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fdilure of his application : a 21. note was inclosed aft he 
subscription to the work. The MargraTine of Anspach wai 
also thought of* There is among his papers the drangbl 
of a letter addressed to her upon the subject^ but I be- 
lieve it was never sent* He was then recommended to 
apply to the Duchess of Devonshire. Poor Henry felt 
a fit repugnance at courting patronage in this way^ bat 
he felt that it was of consequence in his little worlds and 
submitted ; and the manuscript was left^ with a letter^ at 
Devonshire House^ as it had been with the Countess of 
Derby. Some time elapsed^ and no answer arrived from, 
her Grace ; and as she was known to be pestered with 
such applications^ apprehensions began to be entertained 
for the safety of the papers. His brother Neville (who 
\f as now settled in London) called several times ; of 
course he never obtained an interview : the case at last 
became desperate^ and he went with a determination not 
to quit the house till he had obtained them. After wait- 
ing four hours in the servants' hall^ his* perseverance con- 
quered their idle insolence^ and he got possession of the 
manuscript. And here he^ as well as his brother^ sick of 
^' dancing attendance" upon the greats would have relin- 
quished all thoughts of the dedication^ but they were 
urged to make one more trial : — a letter to her Grace 
was procured, with which Neville obtained audience^ 
wisely leaving the manuscript at home : and the Duchessj 
with her usial good nature, gave permission that the 
volume should be dedicated to her. Accordingly her 
name appeared in the title-page, and a copy was trans- 
milted to her in due form, and in its due Morocco 
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livery,- of which no notice was ever taken. Involved as 
she ^wsB. in an endless round of miserable follies^ it is pro-^ 
bai> 1 e that she never opened the book^ otherwise her heart 
was good enough to have felt a pleasure in encouraging 
the author. Oh^ what a lesson would the history of that 
bean bold outt 



«nry sent his little volume to each of the then existing 
tevicfws, and accompanied it with a letter, wherein he 
slatted what his advantages had been, and what were the 
hopes which he proposed to himself from the publication: 
requesting from them that indulgence of which his pro- 
ductions did not stand in need, and which it might have 
been thought, under sucli circumstances, would not have 
l>^en withheld from works of less promise. It may be 
well conceived with what anxiety he looked for their opi- 
niotis, and with what feelings he read the following article 

• 

in the Monthly Review for February, 1804 : — 

Monthly Review, February, 1804. 
** llie circumstances under which this little volume is offered to the 
put^lic, must, in some measure, disarm criticism. We have been inform- 
^ that Mr White has scarcely attained his eighteenth year, has hitherto 
^^ited himself in the pursuit of knowledge under the discouragements 
^ penury and misfortune, and now hopes, by this early authorship, to 
^t^'n fiome assistance in the prosecution of his studies at Cambridge. 
'^^ appears, indeed, to be one of those young men of talents and appli- 
^tion who merit encouragement; and it would be gratifying to us to 
"^Hr that this publication had obtained for him a respectable patron, for 
^^ fear that the mere profit arising from the sale cannot be, in any 
^easnre, adequate to his exigencies as a student at the university. A 
^^bscriptioD, with a statement of the particulars of the author's case^ 
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might bave been calculated to have aniwered his purpose; buif as a 
book which is to *' win its waj" on the sole ground of its own mecity 
this poem cannot be contemplated with any sanguine eiqiectation. The 
author is very anxious, however, that critics should find in it something 
to commend, and he shall not be disappointed: we commend hu 
exertions, and his laudable endeavours to ezcd ; but we icuinot com* 
pliraent him with having learned the difficult art of writing good 
poetry. 

** Such lines as these will sufficiently prove our assertion : 

** Here would I run, a visionary Boy^ 
When the hoarse thunder shook the vaulted Sk^f 
And, fancy-led, beheld the Almighty's form 
Sternly careering in the eddying storm/' 

'' If Mr White should be instructed by Alma-mater, he will, doubt- 
less, produce better sense and better rhymes." 

I know not who was the writer of this precious article. 
It is certain that Henry could have no personal enemy; 
his volume fell into the hands of some dull man^ who 
took it up in an hour of ill humour^ turned over the leaves 
to look for faults^ and finding that Boy and Sky were not 
orthodox rhymes, according to his wise creed of criticism, 
sate down to blast the hopes of a boy, who had confessed 
to him ail his hopes and all his difficulties, and thrown 
himself upon his mercy. With such a letter before him, 
(by mere accident I saw that which had been sent to the 
Critical Review,) even though the poems had been bad, 
a good man would not have said so ; he would have 
avoided censure, if he had found it impossible to bestow 
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praise. Bat that the reader may perceive the wicked in- 
jnsticei as well as the cruelty of this reviewal^ a few speci- 
mens of the volame^ thus contemptuously condemned be- 
cause Boy and Sky are used as rhymes in it, shall be 
inserted in this place. 



TO THE HERB ROSEMARY.* 



1. 

Sweet scented flower! who art wont to bloom 

On January's front severe. 

And o'er the wintery desert draar 
To waft thy waste perfume ! 
Come» thou shalt form my nosegay now. 
And I will bind thee round my brow ; 

And as I twine the mournful wreath, 
I'll weave a melancholy song: 
And sweet the strain shall be and long. 

The melody of death. 

S. 

€ome, funeral flow'r ! who lov'st to dwell 
With the pale corse in lonely tomb, 
And throw across the desert gloom 
A sweet decaying smelL 



■it 



* The Rosemary badi in Jaoaary. It is the flower commoBly put in the 
coffins of the dead. 
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Come^ press mj lips, and lie with me 
Beneath the lowly Alder tree. 

And we will sleep a pleasant sleqiy 
And not a care shall dare intmde. 
To break the marble soUtude, ^~ 

m 

So peaceful and so deep. -^ 

8. 

And hark I the wind-god, as he flies. 

Moans hollow in the forest-trees. 

And sailing on the gusty breeze. 
Mysterious music dies. 
Sweet flower ! that requiem wild is mine. 
It warns me to the lonely shrine. 
The cold turf altar of the dead ; 

My grave shall be in yon lone spot, 

Where as I lie, by all forgot, 
A dying fragrance thou wilt o'er my ashes shed. 
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TO THE MORNING. 

WRITTEir DURING ILLNESS. 

BsAMs of the day-break faint ! I hail 
Your dubious hues, as on the robe 
Of ni^ty which wraps the slumbering globe, 

I mark your traces pale. 
TiPd with the taper's sickly light, 
And with the wearying, numbered night, 
I hail the streaks of mom divine : 
And lo ! they break between the dewy wreathes 

That round my rural casement twine : 
The fresh gale o'er the green lawn breathes ; 
It fans my feverish brow,— it calms the mental strife^ 
And cheerily re-illumes the lambent flame of life. 

The Lark has her gay song begun. 

She leaves her grassy nest. 
And soars till the unriten mn 

Gleams on her speckled breast. 
Now let me leave my restless bed. 
And o'er the spangled uplands tread; 

Now through the customed wood-walk wend ; 
By many a green lane lies my way. 

Where high o'er head the wild briers bend. 

Till on the mountain's summit grey, 
I sit me down, and mark the glorious dawn of day. 

Oh, Heaven ! the soft refreshing gale 

It breathes into my breast ! 
My sunk eye gleams \ my cheek, so pale. 

Is with new ooloura drest. 



V 






Blithe Health ! thou soul of life and ease ! 
Come thou too, on the balmy breeze. 

Invigorate my fiaibe : 
I'll join with thee the buskin'd chace> 
With thee the distant clime will trace^ 

Beyond those clouds of flame. 



Above, below, what cfaarmv unfokl 

In all the varied view ! . 
Before me all is bumish'd gold, 

Behind the twilight's hue. 
The mists which on old Night await. 
Far to the west they hold their state, 

They shun the dear blue face of Mom; 

Along the fine cerulean sky 

The fleecy clouds successive fly. 
While bright prismatic beams tlieir shadowy folds adon 



And hark ! the Thatcher has b^gun 

His whistle on the eaves^. . 
And oft the Hedger^s biir is heard 

Among the rustling leaves.' "- 
The slow team creaks upon the road. 

The noisy whip resounds, '. 
The driver's voice,^ his dktol blithe, 
The mower's stroke, hia .whetting sqrtfae. 

Mix with the moming^s rounds. 



Who would not rathef take bif 9^t. 

Beneath these cluippsi of tre^s. 
The early dawn of day to greets 

And catch the he4tby bre^z^ 
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Than on. the silken couch of Sloth 
LnxuriouB to He i 

Who would not from life's dreary waste 
Snatch, when he could, with eager haste. 
An interval of joy ? 

To him who simply thus recounts 

The morning's pleasures o'er, 
Fate dooms, ere long, the scene must dose 

To ope on him no more. 
Yet, Morning ! unrepim'ng still 

He'll greet thy beams awhile; 
And surely thou, when o'er his grave 
Solemn the whisp'ring willows wave. 

Wilt sweetly on him smile; 
And the pale glow-worm's pensive light 
Will guide his ghostly walks in the drear moonless night. 

\n author is proof against reviewing, when, like myself, 
has been reviewed above seventy times; but the opi- 
n of a reviewer^ upon his first publication, has more 
^ct, both upon his feelings and his success, than it 
;ht to have, or would have, if the mystery of the wn- 
f& craft were more generally understood. Henry wrote 
he editor, to complain of the cruelty with which he 
. been treated. This remonstrance produced the fol- 
ing answer in the next month : 

Monthly Review, Marchf 1804. 
ASDRESS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In the course of our long critical labours we have necessarily been 
ed to encounter the resentment, or withstand the lamentatioB8« of 
6 ♦ 
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many disappointed authors ; but we have seldoniy if ever,' been moKe 
affected than by a letter from Mr White, of Nottingham^ complainrag 
of the tendency of our strictures on his poem of Clifton Grove, in oor 
last number. His expostulations are written with a warmth of feeling ia 
which we truly sympathize, and which shall readily excuse, with us, 
some expressions of irritation : but Mr White must receive our moil 
serious declaration, that we did *' judge of the book by the book itself;^ 
excepting only, that, from his former letter, we were desirous of 
gating the pain of that decision which our public duty required us 
pronounce. We spoke with the utmost sincerity >7hen we stated 
wishes for patronage to an unfriended man of talents, for talents 
White certainly possesses, and we repeat those wishes with equal 
diality. Let him still trust that, like Mr Giffard, (see preface to la 
translation of Juvenal,) some Mr Cpokesley may yet appear to foster 
capacity which endeavours to escape from its present confined sphere c 
action $ and let the opulent inhabitants of Nottingham reflect, tli0 
some portion of that wealth which tliey have worthily acquired by tfci 
habits of industry, will be laudably applied in assisting the eflforts < 
n^ind." 

Henry was not aware that reviewers are infallible. Hi 
letter seems to have been answered by a different writer 
the answer has none of the common-place and vulgsi 
insolence of the criticism ; but to have made any conces- 
sion would have been admitting that a review can do 
wrongs and thus vipl^ting the fundanjental principle of 
its constitution. 

The poems which had been thus condemned^ appeared 
to me to discover strong marks of genius. I had shewn 
them to two of ipy friends^ than whom no pers(Al living 
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io /case I should succeed in getting to College, in what little leisure 
Icy^^k} ffo^t, left no room fpr the.^ht^ of the imagination." 

I 
t , 

.j ^^p. I fuq9ther letter he speaks, instill stronger terms, of 
wl](fLt he had suffered from tbie unfeeling and iniquitous 
oritiqism : 

m 

"The un&vourable review (in the ** Monthly*') of my unhappy 
work, has cut deeper than you could have thought; not in a li- 
t&nry point of view, but as it affects my respectability. It rrpre- 
sents me actually as a beggar, going about gathering money to put 
myself at college, when my work, is worthless ; and this with every 
appearance of candour. They have been sadly misinformed re- 
specting me : this review goes before me wherever I turn my steps ; 
it haunts me incessantly, and I am persuaded it is an instrument in 
the hands of Satan to drive me to distraction. I must leave Not- 
tingham." r 



It is not unworthy of remark, that this very reviewal, 
which was designed to crush the hopes of Henry, and 
suppress his struggling genius, has heen, in its conse- 
quences, the main occasion of bringing his Remains to 
light, and obtaining for him that fame which assuredly 
will be \;uls portion. Had it not been for the indignation 
which I felt.^t perusing a criticism at once so cruel and 
so stupid, the little intercourse between Henry and my- 
lelf would not have taken place; his papets would pro- 
bably have remained in oblivion, and his name in a few 
years have been forgotten. 



If" 111. 



I have stated that hi$ opinions w^re, at one time, in- 
clining towards deism : it needs not be said on what 
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vived tne, and I do again venture to hope tfaajb I mi^ ftSl tmiiM0f 
something which will survive me« 



<< With regard to your advice and o&rs o£ assistance, I wiU n 
attempt, because I am unable to thank you for them. To-momr^ 
morning I depart for Cambridgei and I have considerate hopes I 
as I do not enter into the university with any sinister or 
rested views, but sjncerely desire to perform the duties of an 
tionate and vigilant pastor, and become more usefiil to. maidund, 
therefore have hopes, I say, that I shall, find means of support t 
the university. If I do not, I shall . certainly act in pursuance 
your recommendations ; and shall, without hesitation, avail 
of your ofiers of service, and of your directi<ais. 



^' In a short time this will be determined ; and when it i% I 
take the liberty of writing to. you at Keswick, to make you acqnninU^ 
with the result. 

** I have only one objection to publishing by subscription, and 
confess it has weight with me. — It is, that, in this step, I shall see^ca 
to be acting upon the advice so unfeelingly and contumeliously t^g 
ven by the Monthly Reviewers, who say what is equal to this — tiimai 
had I gotten a subscription for my poems before their merit wwu 
known, I might have succeeded; provided, it seems, I had made a 
particular statement cf my case ; like a beggar who stands with his 
hat in one hand, and a full account of his cruel treatment on the 
coast of Barbary in the other, and so gives you his penny sheet for 
your sixpence, by way of half-purchase, half-charity. 

^ I have materials for another vc^ume, but they were written priii. 
cipally while Clifton Grove was in the press, or soon after, and do not 
now at all satisfy me. Indeed, of late, 1 have been obliged to desist, 
almost entirely, from converse with the dames of Helicon*&Thi drod* 
gey of an attorney's office, and the necessity of preparing myself, 



ia.caBe I ahonld succeed m getting to CoUege» in what little 
. LficMk) .bpfuty left no room fpr the fligfat3 of the imnginatioa" 
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.i;(li,,fLp9ther lett^ he speaks^ instill stroDger terms, of 
wl^^t he had suffered from the unfeeling and iniquitous 
criticism : 

•• The unfavourable review (in the ** Monthly*') of my unhappy 
"^oii;:, has cut deeper than you could have thought; not in a li- 
^^x^aiy point of view» but as it affects my respectabih'ty. It rrpre- 
*Giits me actually as a beggar, going about gathering money to put 
'n3^f at college, when my work is worthless ; and this with every 
appearance of candour. They have been sadly misinformed re- 
specting me : this review goes before me wherever I turn my steps ; 
K haunts me incessantly, and I am persuaded it is an instrument in 
^^e hands of Satan to drive me to distraction. I must leave Not- 
^Bghanu'* 

It IS not unworthy of remark, that this very reviewal^ 
^hich was designed to crush the hopes of Henry, and 
suppress his struggling genius^ has been, in its conse- 
quences^ the main occasion of bringing his Remains to 
lights and obtaining for him that fame which assuredly 
will be ^s portion. Had it not been for the indignation 
which I felt.a,t perusing a criticism at once so cruel and 
so stupid, the little intercourse between Henry and my- 
lelf would not have taken place ; his papets would pro- 
bably have remained in oblivion^ and his name in a few 
years have been forgotten. 

I have stated that his opinions were, at one time^ in- 
clining towards deism : it needs not be said on what 
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riighi grounds the opinions of a youth mtist heeds bi 
founded : while th^ are confined to matters of specula 
tion^ they indicate^ whatever their eccentricities^ only ai 
active mind ; and it is only when a propensity is mani 
fested to such principles as give a sanction to immoralily 
that they show something wrong at heart. One Iitd« 
poem of Henry's remains^ which was written in this un 
settled state of mind. It exhibits much of his charactei 
and can excite no feelings towards him^ but such as ar 
favourable. 



MY OWN CHARACTER. 

Addressed (during Illness) to a Lady. 

Dear Fanny, I mean, now Tin laid on the shelf. 

To give you a sketch — ay, a sketch of myself. 

'Tis a pitiful subject, I frankly confess. 

And one it would puzzle a painter to dress ; 

But however, her^ goes, and, as sure as a gun, 

111 tell all my faults like a penitent nun ; 

For I know, for my Fanny, before I address her, 

She won't be a cynical father confessor. 

Come, come, 'twill not do ! put that purlmg brow down ; 

You can't for the soul of you learn how to frown. 

WeU, first I premise, it's my honest conviction. 

That my breast is a chaos of all pontradiction ; 

Religious — ^Deistic — ^now loyal and warm } 

Then a dagger-drawn democrat hot for reform: 

This moment a fop, that^ sententious as Htus; 

Democritus now, and anon Heraclitus ; 

Now laughing and pleas'd, like a child with a rattle; 

Then vex'd to the soul with impertinent tattle } 
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Now moody and sad, now unthinking and gay ; 
To all points of the compass I veer in tt;d|S^« 

I'm proud and disdainful to Fortune's gay child. 

But to Poverty's offspring submissive and mild; 

As rude as a boor, and as rough in dispute ; ^ ij^ 

Then as for politeness^-oh ! dear — ^I'm a brute ! 

I shew no respect where I never can fed it ; 

And as for contempt, take no pains to conceal it. 

And so in the suite, by these laudable ends, 

I've a great many foes, and a very few friends. 

And yet, my dear Fanny, there are who can feel 

That this proud heart of mine is not fashion'd like steel. ., o# 

It can love (can it not ?}— it can hate, I am sure ; ^*^' 

And it's friendly enough, though in friends it be poor. 

For itself though it bleed not, for others it bleeds ; 

If it have not ripe virtues, I'm sure it's the seedi : 

And though far from faultless, or even so-so, 

I think it may pass as our worldly things go. 

Well, Fve told you my frailties without any gloss; 

Then as to my virtues, Vm quite at a loss ! 

I think I'm devout, and yet I can't say. 

But in process of time I may get the wrong way. 

I'm a general lover, if that's commendation. 

And yet can't withstand ij^ozc know whose fascination. 

But I find that amidst all my tricks and devices, 

In fishing for virtues, I'm pulling up vices ; 

So as for the good, why, if I possess it, 

I am not yet learned enough to express it 

You yourself must examine the loveh'er side, 
And after your every art you have tried. 
Whatever my faults, I may venture to say, 
Hypocrisy never will come in your way. 
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I am upright, I hope; I am downright, I'm dear! 
And I think myjKprst foe. must allow I'm. sincere ; 
And if ever sincerity glow'd in my breast, 
'Tis now when I swear • • 

About this time Mr Pigott^ the curate of St Marj's, 
Nottingham^ hearing what was the bent of his religiooi 
opinions^ sent him, by a friend, Scott's Force of Tratbi 
and requested him to peruse it attentively, which he pn)^ 
mised to do. Having looked at the book, he told th^ 
person who brought it to him, that he could soon wiit^ 
an answer to it ; but about a fortnight afterwards^ whei» 
this tViend enquired how far he had proceeded in his an^ 
swer to Mr Scott, Henry's reply was in a very diiferent 
tone and temper. He said, that to answer that book was^ 
out of his power, and out of any man's, for it wait- 
founded upon eternal truth ; that it had convinced hi 
of his error; and that so thoroughly was he impress 
with a sense of the importance of his Maker's favour, thafl 
he would willingly give up all acquisitions of knowledge^ 
and all hopes of fame, and live in a wilderness unknowa^ 
till death, so he could insure an inheritance in heaven. 

A new pursuit was thus opened to him, and he en- 
gaged in it with his wonted ardour. '^ It was a constant 
feature in his mind," says Mr Pigott, ^' to persevere in 
the pursuit of what he deemed noble and important. Re-^^ 
ligion, in which he now appeared to himself not yet to 
have taken a step, engaged all his anxiety, as of all con- 
cerns the most important. He could not rest satisfied 
till he had formed his principles upon the basis of Chris- 
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Jdtki^B^ and that gendeman^ on the representations made 
to him of Henry's talents and piety^ spared no effort to 
obtain for him an adequate support. 

As soon as these hopes were laid out to Iiim, his em- 
ployers gave him a month's leave of absence, for the 
benefit of uninterrupted study^ and of change of air, 
which his health now began to require. Instead of going 
to the sea-*coast> as was expected, he chose for his re- 
treat the village of Wilford, which is situated on the 
banks of the Trent, and at the foot of Clifton Woods* 
These woods had ever been his favourite place of resort, 
and were the subject of the longest poem in his little vo- 
lume, from which, indeed, the volume was named. He 
delighted to point out to his more intimate friends the 
scenery of this poem ; the islet to which he had often 
forded when the river was not knee deep ; and the little 
hut whereiti he had sate for hours, and sometimes all day 
long, reading or writing, or dreaming with his eyes open. 
He had sometimes wandered in these woods till night 
far advanced, and used to speak with pleasure of having 
once been overtaken there by a thunder-storm at mid- 
night, and watching the lightning over the river and the 
Tale towards the town. 

In this village his mother procured lodgings for him, 
and his place of retreat was kept secret, except from his 
nearest friends. Soon after the expiration of the month, 
intelligence arrived that the plans which had been formed 
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from his purpose^ but to no effect ; hid mind was nnaltei^ 
ably fixedy and • great and numerous as the obstacles 
were, he was determined to surmount them all. He bad 
now served the better half of the term for which he was 
articled : his entrance and continuance in the profession 
had been a great expence to his family ; and to give up 
this lucrative profession, in the study of which he bad 
advanced so far, and situated as he was, for one wherein 
there was so little prospect of his obtaining even a decent 
competency, appeared to them the height of folly or of 
madness. This determination cost his poor mother many 
tears ; but determined he was, and that by the best and 
purest motives. Without ambition he could not have 
existed ; but his ambition now was to be eminently useful 
in the ministry. 

It was Henry's fortune through his i^ort life, as be 
was worthy of the kindest treatment, always to find it. 
His employers, Mr Coldham and Mr Enheld, listened 
with a friendly ear to his plans, and agreed to give up 
the remainder of his time, though it was now become 
very valuable to them, as soon as they should think his 
prospects of getting through the university were such a» 
he might reasonably trust to; but, till then, they felt 
themselves bound, for his own sake, to detain him Mr 
Pigott, and Mr Dashwood, another clergyman, who at 
that time resided in Nottingham, exerted themselves in 
his favour: he had a friend at Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge, who mentioned him to one of the fellows of St 
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John'Sf and that gendeman^ on the representations made 
to him of Henry's talents and piety^ spared no effort to 
obtain for him an adequate support. 

As soon as these hopes were laid out to Iiim, his em- 
ployers gave him a month's leave of absence^ for the 
benefit of uninterrupted study> and of change of air, 
which his health now began to require. Instead of going 
to the sea«coast> as was expected, he chose for his re- 
treat the village of Wilford, which is situated on the 
banks of the Trent, and at the foot of Clifton Woods* 
Tbeae woods had ever been his favourite place of resort, 
imd were the subject of the longest poem in his little vo- 
lome^ from which, indeed, the volume was named. He 
delighted to point out to his more intimate friends the 
scenery of this poem ; the islet to which he had often 
forded when the river was not knee deep ; and the little 
hut whereiti he had sate for hours, and sometimes all day 
long, reading or writing, or dreaming with his eyes open. 
He had sometimes wandered in these woods till night 
far advanced, and used to speak with pleasure of having 
once been overtaken there by a thunder-storm at mid- 
night, and watching the lightning over the river and the 
vale towards the town. 

In this village his mother procured lodgings for him, 
add his place of retreat was kept secret, except from his 
nearest friends. Soon after the expiration of the month, 
intelligence arrived that the plans which had been formed 
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ta bis behalf bad entirely failed* He went immedlatelif 
, to bis mother : ^' All my hopes/^ said he^ '^ of getting to 
the miiversity are now blasted ; in preparing myself for 
it^ I have lost time in my profession ; I have much 
ground to get up^ and as I am determined not to be a 
mediocre attorney, I must endeavour to recover what I 
have lost^^ The consequence was^ that he applied him- 
self more severely than ever to his studies. He now al- 
lowed himself no time for relaxation^ little for his meabi 
and scarcely any for sleep. He would read till one^ two> 
three o'clock in the morning ; then throw himself on the 
bed^ and rise again to his work at five, at the call of a 
larum, which he had fixed to a Dutch clock in his cham- 
ber. Many nights he never laid down at all. It was in 
vain that his mother used every possible means to dii^ 
suade him from this destructive application* In this re* 
spect^ and in this only one^ was. Henry nndutifulj and 
xieither commands, nor tears, nor entreaties, could check 
his desperate and deadly ardour. At one time Ac went 
every night into his room, to put out bis candle : as soon 
as he heard her coming up stairs, he used to hide it in a 
cupboard, throw himself into bed, and affect sleep while 
she was in the room ; then, when all was quiet, rise agau^ 
and pursue his baneful studies. 

'^ The night," says Henry, in one of his lette3rs> '^ has 
been every thing to me ; and did the world know h^tr I 
have been indebted to the hours of repose, they wouU 
not wonder that night images are^ as they judge^ so tidi* 
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The TAost bdov'd on eaidk 

Not long survives to-day ; 
So music past is obsolete. 
And yet 'twas sweet, 'twas passing sweet, 
But now 'tis gone away. 
Thus does the shade 
In memory &de, 
When in forsaken tomb the form beloved is laid. 



7. 

Then since this world is vain. 

And volatile and fleet, 
Why should I lay up earthly joys, 
Where rust corrupts, and moth destroys^ 
And cares and sorrows eat f 
Why fly from ill 
With anxious skill. 
When soon this hand will freeze, this throbbing heart be still ? 



8. 

Come, Disappointment, come ! 

Thou art not stem to me ; 
Sad Monitress ! I own thy sway, 
A votary sad in eaify day, 
I bend my knee to thee. 
From sun to sun 
My race will run, 
I only bow> and say. My Ood, thy will be done) 
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Come, DisBppointmenty come I 

Though from Hope's suimnit hurFd^ 
Still, rigid Nurse^ thou art forgiven. 
For thou severe wert sent from heaven 
To wean me from the world : 
To turn my eye 
From vanity. 
And point to scenes of bliss that never, never die. 



4. 

What is this passing scene i 

A peevish ApHl day ! 
A little sun*-a little rain. 
And then m'ght sweeps along the plain> 
And all things fade away. 
Man (soon discuss'd) 
Yields up his trust, 
And all bis hopes and fears lie with him in the dust» 



5. 

Oh, what is beauty's power ? 

It flourishes and dies^ 
Will the cold earth its silence break, 
To tell how soft, how smooth a cheek 
Beneath its surface lies ? 
Mute, mute is all 
O'er beauty's fall ; 
Her praise resounds no more when mantled in her pall. 
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The TAOBt belov'd on eardi 

Not long survives to-day ; 
So music past is obsolete^ 
And yet 'twas sweet, 'twas passing swee^ 
But now 'tis gone away* 
Thus does tiie shade 
In memory &de, 
When in forsaken tomb the form beWd is laid. 
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Then since this world is vain. 

And volatile and fleet. 
Why should I lay up earthly joys. 
Where rust corrupts, and moth destroys^ 
And cares and sorrows eat ? 
Why fly from ill 
With anxious skill. 
When soon this hand wOl freeze^ thn throbbing heart be Still ? 
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A votary sad in eaify day, 
I bend my knee to thee. 
From sun to sun 
My race will run, 
I only bow> and say. My Ood, thy will be done) 
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On another paper are a few lines, written probably in 
the freshness of his disappointment. 

I DREAM no more — thd nskm Hiei 9^nty» 
And Disappointment * » * * 
There fell my hopes-'I h»t mf ^ V^M$t 
My cberiah'd 1^ of vimA^ry bli69« 
Now hope farewell, farewell aU joys bslpw;. 
Now welcome sorroi^r, ami now welooine woe. 
Plunge me in glooms • • * • 

His health soon sunk under these habits; he became 
pale and thin, and at length had a sharp fit of sickness. 
On his recovery he wrote the following lines iti the 
church-yard of his favourite Tiltagek 



LINES 

WRITTEN IN WILFOBD €0UItCH-YARD^ 

OnIUcowriffrom8icknes$. 

Here would I wish to sleep.— This is the spot 
Which I have long mark'd out to lay my bones in ; 
Tir'd out and wearied with the riotous world. 
Beneath this yew I would be s^lchred. 
It is a lovely spot ! The sultry sun. 
From his meridian height, endeavours vainly 
To pierce the shadowy foliage, while die z^hyr 
Comes wafting gently o'er the ripplmg Trent, 
And plays about my wan cheek. 'Tis a nook 
Most pleasant. Such a one perchance dlid Gray 
Frequent, as with the vagrant Biase he yrantoA'd. 
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Come, I will «t 100 down and meditatie^ 

For I am wearied with my inrnmer's walk; 

And here I vmy ropota in silent ease; 

And thus, perdianoe, when life's sad journey's o'er» 

My barass'd soul, in this same spot, may find 

The haven of its lesC— -beneath tbis sod 

Perchance may sleep it sweetly, sound as death* 

I ^ould not have my corpse cemented down 

With brick and sione, defrauding the poor earth-worm 

Of its predestin'd dnes ; no, I would lie 

Beneath a little hillodE, grass o'ergrown, 

Swath'd down with osiers, just as sleep the eotters* 

Yet may not un^ingmMd be my grave ; 

But there at eve may some congenial soul 

Duly resort aisd shed a pious tear. 

The good man's bciuzon— no more I ask. 

And oh ! (if heavf aly beings may Idok down 

From where, with cherubim inspir'd, they sit^ 

Upon this little dim-discovered spot. 

The earth J then will I cast a glance belam 

On him who thus my ashes shall embalm ; 

And I will weep too, and will bless the wanderer. 

Wishing he may not long be doom'd to pine 

In this low-thoughted world of darkling woe. 

But that, ere long, he reach his kindred skies* 

Yet 'twas a silly thought, as if the body. 
Mouldering beneath the sur&ce of the earth* 
Could taste the sweets of summer soeneiy. 
And feel the freshness of the baUny breeze ! 
Yet nature speaks within the human bosom. 
And, spite of reason, bids it look beyond 
His narrow verge of being, and provide 
A decent residence lor its dayey sheU» 
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£iuiear'd to it by time. And who would lagr 

His body in the city burial-place, 

To be thrown up again by some rude Sexton, 

And yield its narrow house another tenant^ 

Ere the moist flesh had mingled with the dust. 

Ere the tenadous hair had left the scalp, 

Expos'd to insult lewd, and wantonness ? 

Noy I will lay me in the tillage ground ; 

There are the dead respected. The poor hind„ 

Unlettered as he is, would scorn to invade 

The silent resting-place of death. I've seen 

The labourer, returning from his toil. 

Here stay his steps, and call his children round. 

And slowly spell the rudely sculptured rhymes. 

And, in his rustic manner, moralize. 

I've mark'd with what a silent awe he'd spdcen, 

With head uncover'd, his respectful manner. 

And all the honours which he paid the grave. 

And thought on cities, where ev'n cemeteries, 

Bestrew'd with all the emblems of mortahty. 

Are not protected from the drunken insolence 

Of wassailers profane, and wanton havock. 

Grant, Heav'n, that here my pilgrimage may dose i 

Yet, if this be deny'd, where'er my bones 

May lie— or in the city's crowded bounds. 

Or scatter'd wide o^er the huge sweep of waters. 

Or left a prey on some deserted shore 

To the rapacious cormorant, — ^yet still, 

(For why should sober reason cast away 

A thought which sooths the soul f) — ^yet stiU my spirit 

Shall wing its way to these my native regions. 

And hover o'er this spot. Oh, then I'll think 

Of times when I was seated 'neath this yew 

In solemn rumination ; and will smile 

With joy that I have got my longed rekaSse* 



■ 
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Hi8 friends ere :of opinion thathe liever thoroughly re- 
covered from the shock which his constitution had sua^- 
tained. Many of his poems indicate that he thought 
bimself in danger of consumption ; he was not aware 
that he was generating or fostering in himself another 
disease, little less dreadful^ and which threatens intellect 
as. well as life. At this time youth was in his favour^ and 
his hopes, which were now. again renewed^ produced 
perhaps a better eiSect than medicine. Mr Dashwood 
obtained for him an introduction to Mr Simeon, of 
King's College^ and with this he was induced to go to 
Cambridge. Mr Simeon^ from the recommendation 
which he received^ and from the conversation he had 
with, him, promised to procure for him a ^izarship at 
St John's^ and, with the additional aid of a friend, to 
supply him with 30l. annually. His brother Neville 
promised twenty; and his mother, it was hoped^ would 
'be able to allow, fifteen or twenty more. With this, it 
•was thought, he could go through college. If this pros« 
pect had not been opened to him, he would probably 
hav« turned his thoughts towards the orthodox dis- 
senters* 

On his return to Nottingham, the Rev. ■' Rohin- 
so^, of Leicester^ and some other friends, advised him to 
apply to the EUand Society for assistance, conceiving that 
it would be less oppressive to his feelings to be depen- 
dant on a society, instituted for the express purpose of 
training up such young men as himself (that is, such in 
circumstances and opinions) for the ministry, than on the 
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bounty of an individual* In consequence of this advice^ 
he went to Elland at the next meeting of the sdcietj, i 
stranger there^ and without one friend among the meniii 
bers. He was examined^ for several hoars^ by «bo4t 
five-and-twenty clergymen, as to his religious views and 
sentiments, his theological knowledge, and his daniedi 
attainments. In the course of the enquiry it appewned 
that be had published a volume of poems: their qiKi* 
tions now began to be very unpleasantly inquisitive con* 
cerning the nature of these poems, and he was astaiM 
by queries from all quarters. It was well fo^ Heniy 
that they did not think of referring to the Monthly R#* 
riew for authority. My letter to him happened to be in 
bis pocket; he luckily recollected this, and prodaceA it 
as a testimony in his favour. They did me the honour to 
say that it was quite sufficient, and pursued Ibis pait of 
their enquiry no farther. Before he left Elland, he Wif 
given to understand, that they were well satisfied with 
bis theological knowledge; that they thought hit clas- 
sical proficiency prodigious for his age, and that they 
bad placed him on their books. He returned Ntftle 
pleased with his journey. His friends had been nit* 
taken : the bounty of an individual calls forth a sense of 
kindness as well as of dependance; that of a sodety has 
the virtue of charity perhaps, but it wants the gmee.'He 
now wrote to Mr Simeon, stating what he had dooVi 
and that the beneficence of his unknown friends was no 
longer necessary : but that gentleman obliged him to 
decline the assistance of the society, which he iffarf wifc 
lingiydid. 
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. T%i8 beiog finally arranged^ he quitted his employers 
in October^ 1804. How much be had conducted him-* 
self- ta their satisfaction^ will appear by this testimony of 
|i^ Enfield, to his diligence and uniform worth. " I 
hvft gveat pleasure/' says this gentleman, '' in paying the 
ttibule to his memory, of expressing the knowledge which 
m« afforded me, during the period of his connection 
with Mr Coldham and myself, of his diligent applica« 
tii»i> his ardour for study, and his virtuous and amiable 
disposition. He very soon discovered an unusual aptness 
kk cooiprehending the routine of business, add great 
abiMtgr and rapidity in the execution of every thing whiph 
VPBS-^iiirasted to him* His diligence and punctual at- 
ItelMSQ: were unremitted, and his services became ex«- 
Iremehf valuable a considerable time before he left us. 
He teemed to me to have no relish for the ordinary 
pieasMres and dissipations of young men; his mind was 
peipetually employed, either in the business of his pro^ 
fession, or in private study. With his fondness for lite- 
latttie we were well acquainted, but had no reason to 
ofi^er any check to it, for he never permitted the indul* 
geiH^e 4>{ his literary pursuits to interfere with the en- 
gagements of business. The difficulty of hearing, under 
which he laboured, was distressing to him in the practice 
of his profession, and was, I think, an inducement, in co- 
operation with bis other inclinations, for his resolving to 
zielinquish the law. I can, with truth, assert, that his de- 
tehnination was matter of serioDs regret to my partner 
find myself." 
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Mr Simeon had advised bim to degrade for a yiear, 
and place himself^ during that time, under some schotmi 

He went accordingly to the Rev. Grainger, of Wiih 

teringham, in Lincolnshire, and there, notwithstandfngall 
the entrealies of his friends, pursuing the same nnrefenl- 
ing course of study, a second illness was the consequenttes 
When he was recovering, he was prevailed upon to reliu^ 
to ride on horseback, and to drink wine ; these latter li^* 
medics he could not long afford, and he would not alloir 
himself time for relaxation when he did not feel it> loi* 
mediate necessity. He frequently, at this time, aiiidied 
fojirteen hours a day: the progress which he made'ia 
twelve months was indeed astonishing : when he weal to 
Cambridge,- he was immediately as much distingpidied 
for his classical knowledge as his genius : hut the' seeds 
of death were in him, and the place to which he had io 
long looked on with hope, served unhappily as a hdt» 
house to ripen them.* 



• During his residence in my family, says Mr Grainger, his donduet 
was highly becoming and suitable to a Christian profession. He «B 
mild and inoffensive, modest, unassuming, and a^ctionate. He afr* 
tended, with great cheerfiilAess, a Sunday schopl which I was ende^ 
vouring to establish in the village, and was at considerable pains in the 
instruction of the children ; and I have repeatedly observed, that be 
was most pleased, and most edified, with such of my sermons and ad- 
dresses to my people, as were most ck)se, plain, and famiHan Whdi 
we parted, we parted with mutual regret ; and by us his name w3I lo^l 
be remembered with affection and delight. 

1 
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Duringt hi§ firftt term one of this nniveniity scholmr- 
ilipB became vacant^ and Henry^ young as hfi wa« in 
M>llege, and almost self-taught^ was advised^ by those 
irho were best able to estimate his chance of success^ to 
jfier. himself as a competitor for it.. He past the whole 
;arm IB. preparing himself for this> reading for college 
uli^ects in bed, in his. walks^ or, as he says, where, when, 
iiid how he. could, never haying a moment to spare, and 
iftea going to his tutor widiout having read at all. His 
(taenglh junk under this, and though he had declared 
UBiself a candidate, he was compelled to decUne; but 
fais was not the only misfortunie. The general college 
ouunination came on ; he was . utterly unprepared to 
iieeft it, and believed that a failure here would have 
niiied his prospects for even He had only about a forl- 
light to read what other men had been tlie whole term 
reading. Once more he exerted himself beyond what 
lis shattered health could bear; the disorder returned, 
md he went to his tutor> Mr Catton^ with tears in his 
;yes, and told him that he could not go into the hall to 
ye examined. Mr Catton, however, thought his success 
lere of so much importance, that he exhorted him, with 
lU possible earnestness, to hold out the six days of the 
examination. Strong medicines were given him, to en- 
able him to support it ; and he was pronounced the first 
Ban of hi^ year. But life was the price which he was to 
>ay for such honours as this ; and Henry is not the first 
rpung man to whom such honours have proved fatal. 
le said to his most intimate friend, almost the last time 
le saw him, that were he to paint a picture of Fame, 
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crowning a diBtingnished nnder^gradaate> aft^if the Sefiftte- 
house e^Himination, he would represent her as coaCealilag 
a death's head under a mask of beauty. 

When this was over he went to London. Londbn Wis 
a new scene of exioitement, and what his mind required 
was tranquillity and rest. Before he left college^ he«had 
become anxious concerning his expences^ fearing iSM 
they exceeded his means. Mr Catton petcei?ed Aki 
and twice called him to his rooms^ to assare him of ereff 
necessary support^ and every encouragement, and to grit 
him every hope. This kindness relieved his sptrits of it 
heavy weighty and oh- his return he relaxed a litde bom 
his studies^ but it was only a little. I found amcmg Ul 
papers the day thus planned out :— '' Rise at half past five. 
Devotions and walk till sevetv Chapel and breakfast 
till eight. Study and lectures till one. Four and a half 
clear reading. Walk^ 8cc. and dinner, and WooUastoOj 
and chapel to six. Six to nine, reading — three hcnok 
Nine to ten, devotions. Bed at ten." 

Among his latest writings are these resolutions z-^ 

^ I will never be in bed after six. 

I will not drink tea out above once a week, excepting oa 

Sundays, unless there appear some good reason for so 

doing. 
I will never pass a day without reading some poctioB of 

the Scriptures. 
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I, will labour diligeatly in my mathematical studiei, be«- 
cause I half suspect myself of a dislike to tbeip* 

I will walk two hours a day^ upon the average of eyeiy 
week. 

Sit mihi gratia addita ad lioc/acienda,* 



• About this time> judging by the hftnd-writing, he wwte 
do'wii the.foUowing admonitory sentences^ which^ as the 
paper on which they are written is folded into the shape 
of a Teiy small book^ it i3 probable he carried about with 
hitii as ft manuaL 

^ 1. Death and judgment are ne£u: at hand. 

. £» Though thy bodily part be now in health and ease^ 
the. dews. of death will soon sit upon thy forehead. 

3. That which seems so sweet and desirable to thee 
now^ will^ if yielded to^ become bitterness of aoul to thee 
all thy life af^r. 

■ V 

4. When the waters are come oyer thy soul^ and when, 
in the midst of much bodily anguish^ thou distinguishest 
the dim shores of Eternity before thee^ what wouldest 
thou not give to be lighter by this one sin ? 

5. God has loiig withheld his arm ; what if his forbear-* 
ance be now at an end? Canst thou not contemplate 
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these things with the eyes of death ? Alt thou not- a dyittg 
man, dying eVery day, every hour i > 

6. Is it not a fearful thing to shrink from th^ iMim* 
mons when it comes i — To turn with horror and despair 
from the future being i Think what strains of joy and 
tranquillity fall on the ear of the saint who is just 
swooning into the arm^ of his Redeemer; what fear- 
ful shapes, and dreadful images of a disturbed con- 
science, surround the sinner*s bed, when the last twig 
which he grasped fails him, and the gulph yawns to 
receive him* , 

?• Oh, mjr soul, if thou art yet ignoraht of the enoi^' 
mity of sin, turn thine eyes to the man who is bleeding 
to death on the cross! See how the blood, from his 
pierced hands, trickles down his arms, and the more co- 
pious (Streams from his feet run on the accursed treie^* and 
stain the grass with purple ! Behold his features, thoogh 
scarcely animated with a few remaining sparks of life, 
yet how full of love, pity, and tranquillity! A tear is 
trickling down his cheek, and his « lip quivers.*— He is 
praying for his murderers ! O, my soul ! it is thy Rei* 
decmer — it is thy God! And this too for Sin — for Sin! 
and wilt thou ever again submit to its yokef 

8. Remember that the grace of the Holy Spirit of 
God is ready to save thee from transgression. It is al» 
ways at hand : thou canst not sin without wilfully reject- 
ing its aid. 
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O* And is there real pleasure ia sia i Thoa kodwest 
ihere is not. But there is pleasure^ pure aod exquisite 
pleafl(ure^ ia holiness. The Holy Ghost can make the 
paths of religion and virtue^ hard, as they seem^ and 
tlfomy^ ways of pleasantness and peaoe^ where^ though 
tfiere be thorns^ yet are there also roses; and where all 
the wounds which we suffer in the fledi^ from the hard- 
ness of the journey^ are so healed by the balm of the 
spiiity, that they ratheir gjye joy ^an pain* 



The exercise which Hepry took was no relaxation; he 
still continued the habit of studying while he walked; 
and in this manner^ while he was at Cambridge^ com- 
mitte4-to memory a whole tragedy of Euripides. Twice 
he distinguished himself in the following year^ being again 
]^[anQunced first at the great college examinatioti^ and 
also one of the three best theme writers^ between whom 
th|e examiners could not decide. The college offered 
hiiQy i^t their expence^ a private tutor in mathematics 
during the long vacation ; and Mr Catton^ by procuring fojp 
him exhibitions to the amount of 661* per annum ^ e^ab)ed 
him to give up the pecuniary assistance which he had re- 
ceived from Mr Simeon and other fri^i^ds. This intention 
he had expressed in a letter written twelve months before 
his death. ^' With regard to my co^ege expences^ (he says) 
I have the pleasure to inform you^ that I shall be obliged^ 
in strict rectitude, to wave the offers of many of my 
friends. I shall qot even need tb^ sum Mr Simeon 
mentioned after the first year; aqd it is not impossiblfe 

VOL. I. n 
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tfaat I may be able to live without any anistanee al ajL 
I confeas I fed pleasure at the thought of thi% not 
through aoy vam pride of independence^ but becaniel 
shall then give a more unbiassed testimony to the trati^ 
than if I were supposed to be bound to it by any 'tiea^f 
obligation or gratitude. I shall always feel as much \m 
debted for intended as for actuaUy afforded a a a i slan o fe; 
and though I should never think a sense of thankfbbws 
an oppressive burden^ yet I shall be happy to evince i^ 
when^ in the eya of the world, the obligation to ithas hatn 
discharged/' Neveo perhaps^ had any yoong maa^ 
in so short a time^ excited such expectations; wetj 
university honour was thought to be within his readi; 
he was set down as a medallist, and expected to take s 
senior wrangler^s degree: but these expectationa 
poison to him; they goaded him to fresh 
when his strength was spentr His situation became tnj^ 
miserable : to bis brother, and to his mother, he wrote 
always that he had relaxed in his studies, and that he 
was better; always holding out to them his hopc% sol 
his good fortune : but to the most intimate of his friendly 
(Mr Maddock^) his letters told a different tale : to hi* 
he complained of dreadful palpitations— of nights d 
sleeplessness and horror, and of spirits depressed to A^ 
very depth of wretchedness^ so that he went from one 
acquaintance to another^ imploring society, even as s 
starving beggar entreats for food. During the cooise of 
this summer^ it was expected that the mastership of tbB 
free-school at Nottingham would shortly become Y9/Mt 
A relation of his family was at that time mayor of ifc j 
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mm»t Iw tuggflitecl lo item what an adfanlageoiis sJtaa^ 
tfim k'woukl be for Hemy, and ofSered 46 ieenre for him 
ih e n ce rt swy interest. Bnt th'ongh llie iakiy and emolw> 
rilMilkr are ettimaled at ftoin 4td 600l« per ammm^ Henry 
i fc^flrteA file offftr ; became^ hlid he accepted it> it wonld 
IHvB ftosMited his intelitiom with respect to the ministrfi^ 
mi irlM ceitainly no common act of forbearance in one 
ft>"aitbated bb to fortune/ especially as the hope which he 
BikI most at hearty was tbtft of being enabled to assist his 
finsfly^ and in some degree requite Ijie care and angdety 
ef his father and mother^ by making them comfortable in 
their declining years. 

mie indulgence shown him by his college^ in provi* 
Sig 'liitti a tutor during thie long vacation, was peculiarly 
Mbfidbateb His only chance of life was from relaxa* 
"Mv, ittid'home was the only place where he would have 
'risked : to my purpose. Before this time he had 
i i teted to be gaining strength ; it failed as the year 
llifvaMed : he went once more to London to recruit 
l&iriStilf^this worst place to which he could haye gone : 
^e tariefty of stimulating objects there hurried and agi* 
%lted' him^ and when he returned to college^ he was so 
hoak^ktitly iW, that no power of medicine could save hiqa. 
Ws mind was worn out, and it was the opinion of his 
ia^ical attendants, that if he had recovered, his intel- 
lect would have been affected. His brother Neville was 
^nst at this time to have visited him. On his first seizure, 
Vehry found himself too ill to receive him, and wrote to 
^y ito : he added, with that anxious tenderness towards 
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idl the ezistiftg liiantiscrfpts of Cfaattertoin^ and they«atiN 
ted less wohdier than these. . ''^ 

^ Had my ' knowledge of Heniy termmated Imt^^^^'^I 
should have hafdly beltered that mj admiratimi andtJi^ 
gret for him could haVe been encreased ; but 1 had yd 
to learn that his moral qualities^ his good-sense^ and his 
whole feelings^ were as admirable as his industry and ge^ 
nins. All his letters to his family have been co mmu gfr 
tated to me without reserve^ and most of those to fab 
friends. * A selection from these are arranged in: cfare^ 
nological order in these volumes^ whicli will make him 
his own Uographer^ and lay open to the world as pnre 
and as exceUent a heart, as it ever pleased the Ahnighty 
to warm with life. Much has been suppressed, which^ 
if Henry had been like Chatterton, of another geoerih 
tion, I should willingly have pnblished, and the woiM 
Would willing^ have received ; but in doing honour to the 
dead, I have been scrupulously careful never to forget the 
living. 

It is not possible to conceive a human being moie ami- 
able in all the relations of life. He was the ccmfidenlial 
friend and adviser of every member of his family ; this hie 
instinctively became ; and the thorough good sense of his 
advice is not less remarkable, than the affection with 
which it is always communicated. To his mother he is as 
earnest in beseeching her to be caceftil of her health, as 
he is in labouring to convince her that his own com* 
plaints were abating; his letten to her are alwaya ot 



-^Imhi'I opoied them; and was, at welljM nqridfj equally 

^aflEected and astonished at the pjroofii of indoiUy which 

'ftej diaplajred. Some of them had heen written before 

-.lui.^Mmd was formed^ probably before he. was thirteen. 

•^Bheiia ware papers upon law^ upon electrici^> upon che* 
^i^aistry> apcm the Latin and Greek ladguages, from their 

'"^^ndiments to the higher branches of critical study^ upon 
'4iislory) chronology^ divinity> the fathers^ ^« Nothing 
^•eemed to have escaped him. His poetos were nume- 
rous : among the earliest^ was a sonnet addressed to my- 
self, long before the little intercourse which had sub- 
sisted between us had taken place. Little did he 
think; when it was written^ on what occasion it would 
fiali into my hands. He had begiin three tragedies when 
'^reiyyodng; one was upon Boadicea^ another upon- Inez 
de Castro: the third was a fictitious subject. He had 

' planned- also a History of Nottinghatm. There was a let- 
ter upon the famous Nottingham election^ which seemed 
to baye been intended either for the newspapers^ or for a 
separate pamphlet. It was written to confute the absurd 
atones of the Tree of Liberty^ and the Goddess of Reason ; 
with the most minute knowledge of th^ circumstances^ 
mad a not improper feeling of indignation against so in- 

. famous a calumny; and this came with more weight 
irom him« as his party inclinations seem to have leaned 
towards the side which he was opposing. This was his 
only finished composition in prose. Much of his time, 
latterly, had been devoted to the study of Greek pro- 
aody::he had begun . several poems in Greek, and a 
translatiim of the Samson Agonistes. I have inspected 
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idilte etisAhg taanttscnpts of Cfaattertorn/nd diegnciifitM 
ted less wohder than tliese. V*** 

'Had my ' knowledge of Heniy terminailed be«ie^'*'4 
mbould have hafdly beliered that nrf adiiiiratioa«a#«^ 
gret fm him coidd hate been encreased ; hut I liad'^ 
to learn that hk moral qualities^ his good -sense; send Mk . 
whole feelings^ were as admirable as his industry atid ge!^ - 
nins. All his letters to his family have been eotentni^ — 
tiltted to me without reserve^ and most of those to 'Ub^ 
friends. * A selection from these are arranged m: d iw ■ 
nolc^cal order in these Tolumes, which will make fan 
his own Uographer^ and lay open to the worid as-pui 
and as excellent a hearty as it ever pleased the Almightjn* 
to warm with life. Much has been suppressed^whicb^ 
if Henry had been lilce Chatterton^ of another 
tion^ I should willingly have publishedj and the 
Would willing^ have received ; but in doing honour to 
dead^ I have been scrupulously careful never to forget tlie 
liviiig. 

r 

It is not possible to conceive a human being moie ami- 
able in all the relations of life. He was the confidential 
friend and adviser of every member of his family ; this Ke 
msttnctively became ; and the thorough good sense of his 
advice is not less remarkable^ than the affection with 
which it is always cornmunicated. To his mother he isrma 
earnest in beeeeching her to be caceftil of her health, as 
he is in labouring to convince her that his own coiBi» 
plaittts were abating; his letiera to her are alwaya of 
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bpeai, of coosolatioOf and of love. To Seville be writis^ 

with the most brotherly intiinacy^ stilly howe? e^ lA tl^lt 

occasional tone of advice which it was his nature to as* 

fmt^ ,not fipni. wy anrogmoe of snperioptyj, bat isom 

.oC pure affeqtion. To his younger brother he 

himself, like the tenderest and wisest parent ; 

ip.two sistersj then too young for any other cpmjBaur 

ij he writes to direct their studies^ to enquire into 

ir progress^ to encourage and to improye thenu Suc^ 

^tlfi^ as these are not for the public : but they to whom 

. #bqr. are addressed will lay them to their hearts like relics^ 

9p4 will find in them a saving virtue^ more than ever re- 

Jios pQiies9<^d* 
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: /. Wiib regaird to his poemsj the criterion for selection 

j&m not so plain-: undoubtedly many have been cl^os^i^ 

lAioh be himself would not have published ; and soo^ 

far wbichf had he lived to have taken that rank among 

frgl*^ poetsi, which would assuredly have been within 

his leach^ I also should then have rejected among bk 

posthumous papers. J have^ however^ to the best of my 

jli4gQMtBt, selected none which does not either mark, the 

dilate of his mind^ or its progress^ or discover evident 

»fHroc^ of what he would have beeuj if it had not been 

lAe will of Heaven to remove him so soon. The reader^ 

,mbo feels any admiration for Henry^ will take some in- 

. lacest in all these Uemainsj because they are his: he wbp 

^rihaU feel none must have a blind hearty and therefore, a 

^UUndunderstandiug. Such poems are to be considex;^ 

. 4Miiia*king; iip bvi history* But the greater ;n.umber ^ 
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of sach beatity> that Chatterton is the onlj yontiifiil poci 
Mfhom he does not leave ftur behind him. 

While he was under Mr Grainger^ he wrote very little; 
and when he went, to Cambridge, he was advised to #iite 
bis poetical fire, for severer and more important studies'} ^ 
to lay a billet on the embers until he had taken his de* « 
gree, and then he might fan it into a flame again* Thfis^fl 
advice he followed so scrupulously, that a few firagmenls^^ 
written chiefly upon the back of his mathematical ^papeni^H 
lire all which he produced at the university. The 
p^art, therefore^ of these poems^ indeed nearly the 
of them, were written before he was nineteen.- Wise 
the advice may have been which had been given bii 
it is now to be regretted that he adhered to it, bis 
fragments bearing all those marks of improvement whicl^ 
wefe t<^ be expected from a mind so rapidly and eon-* 
tinually progressive. Frequently he expresses a fear- ihaS 
early death would rob him of his fame ; yet, short as^ hi« 
life was, it has been long enough for him to leave works 
worthy of remembrance. The very circumstance of hb 
early death gives a new interest to his memory, and 
thereby new force to his example. Just at that ag^ when 
the pfeiinter would have wished to fix his likeness, and 
the lover of pdetry woald delight to contemplate him^ in 
the fair morning of his virtues, the full spring blossom 
of his hopes,— juat at that age hath death set the seal 
of eternity upon him; and the beautiful hath been made 
permanent. To the young poets who come after hiiBj 
Henry will be what Chatterton was to him , and they 
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MH find hi him an erample of hopes^ with regieurd to 

Worldly fortune, as humble, aod ai exalted in' all better 

things, as are enjoined equally by wisdom and religiony 

bjy*' th)^: experience of man, and the word of God: and 

t^fab 'example will be as encouraging as it is excellent; It 

-^Mto been too much the custom to complain that genfus ia 

^^^eglectcd) and to blame the public when tbe public is not 

r'fitiilt. They who are thus lamented as the victims of 

I, 'toire been, in almost every instance, the victims 

^3fc?tliaHr own vices; while genius has been made, like 

^:dmii)|r, to cover a multitude of sins, and' to excuse that 

'^iiiMi' In reality it aggravates. In this age, and in this 

xxNnifiry>* whoever deserves encouragement is, sooner or 

later, iMne to receive it. Of this Henry's histoiy is an 

luMonrable proof. The particular patronage which he 

accepted was given as much to his piety and religious 

opinions as to his genius : but assistance was oifered him 

from other quarters. Mr P. Thomson, (of Boston, Lin- 

eohshire;) merely upon perusing hi^ little volume, wrote 

tdlmow'howhe cotild serve him; and there were many 

friends of Kterature who were ready to have afforded him 

any impport which he needed, if he had not' been thus 

provided. In the university he received every encourage* 

meht which he merited ; and from Mr Simeon and his 

tiiior,:Mr Catton, the most fatherly kindness. 

** I can venture,* says a lady of Cambridge, in a letter 
to his brother, '' I can venture to say, with certainty, 
^thtns Wiis no member of the university, however high hb 
mdrofitalebts, who would not have been happy to'bave 
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m r afl ed the aml r f i of t he o |i|>uifMitj 

with Mr Hcnrjr Kiike While. I 

dmee m wiih which htt been ciiwciwul to 

Ihe senior membera of the Hu^enkf, thai I 

dbe Ihe taik they hmte imposed vpoo nee M m-^Uk 

hope that Mr SoiUhejr will do as orach jwHoe ^mMt 

Heniy White's limited wishes, to his maummumg 

sioDSy and to his rational and fervent pie^, #a to 

lions acquirements, his polished taste, his 

his underiating principles, and the erceUence «f UrMIt 

ral character; and that he will suffer it to be 

that these inestimable qualities had not been 

nor would they have remained unack no w l edged^ i|<vs 

the genenl obsenration, that he posseised geniws wilhsri 

its eccentricities.*' •:>« 

Of htt ferrent piety, his letters, his piayei% anid:lril 
hymns, will afford ample and intefesting pioob. 'I nwC 
be permitted to say, that my own views of the reKgistt^ 
Jesus Christ differ essentially fi-om the system of bdhf 
which he had adopted ; but, having said this, it u indeed 
my anxious wish to do full justice to piety so fervent. It 
was in him a living and quickening principle of goodnesii 
which sanctified all his hopes and all his affections ; which 
made him keep watch over his own heart, and enabled 
him to correct the few symptoms, which it ever displayedj 
of human imperfeclion. 

His temper had been irritable in his younger dajrs; bn^ 
this he had long since effectually overcome: the marics 
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confidence^ which appear in Us earliest letters^ 
also disappeared ; and it was impossible for man to 
mmre tenderly patient of the faults of others^ more 
ily meek, or more unaffectedly humble. He sel- 
discovered any sportiveness of imagination, though 
would very ably and pleasantly rally any one of his 
for any little peculiarity; his conversation was 
l^lmBjB sober and to the purpose* That which is most 
kble in him, is his unifordk good sense, a faculty 
jliihtps less common than genius. There never existed 
4k4Mve dutiful son, a more affectionate brother, a warmer 
J jl it a d y nor a devouter Christian. Of his powers of mind it 
ift nperflnoos to ^peak ; they were acknowledged wherever 
ihtf^ w«re known* It would be idle too to say what hopes 
were entertained of him, and what he might have accom- 
plished in literature. These volumes contain what be has 
kfty immature buds and blossoms shaken from the tree, 
and green fruit; yet will they evince what the harvest 
HOidd have been, and secure for him that remembrance 
earth for which he toiled. 



** Thou soul of God's best earthly mould. 
Thou happy soul ! and can it be 

That these 

Are all that must remain of thee !" 

Wordsworth* 
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LETTER& 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Nottingham, Sqrtember, 1799. 

l^BAB BROTHBB^ 

In consequence of yopr repealed soltcitationsj I now sit 
down to write to yon^ although I never received an an- 
swer to the last letter which I wrote^ nearly six months 
ago; but^ as I never heard you mention it in any of my 
mothei^s letters^ I am induced to think it has miscarried^ 
or been midaid in your office. 

It is now nearly four months since I entered into Mir . 
Coldham's office ; and it is with pleasure I can assure you, 
that I never yet found any thing disagreeable^ but, on the 
contrary^ every thing I do seems a pleasure to me, and 
for a very ob#ous reason, — it is a business which I like— 
a business which I chose before all others; and I have 
two good-tempered, easy masters^ but who will, neverthe- 
less, see that their business , is done in a neat and proper 
manner. The study of the law is well known to be a dry 
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difficult taskj and requires a Gomprehensivej good unde 

standing ; and I hope you will allow me (without chargin 

me with egotism) to have a tolerable one ; and I tru 

with perseverance^ and a yery large law library to ref< 

to^ I shall be able to accomplish the study of so mud 

of the laws of England, and our system of jurisprudence 

ii^ less than five years, as to enable me to be a count] 

attorney; and then, as I shall have two more years 1 

3erve, I hope I shall attain so much knowledge in ai 

parts of the laW; as to enable me, with a little study a 

the inns of court, to hold an argument on the nice points 

in. the law with the best, attorney in the kingdom* A 

man that understands the law is sure to have business; 

and in case I have no thoughts, in case, that is, that I do 

not aspire to hold the honourable place of a barrister,,! 

shall feel sure of gaining a gent^d liveUhpod ^ the busi-i 

negs to which I am articled, 

I attend at the ; office at eight in the moming:^ ancl 
leave at eight in the evening ; then attend my Ziatin mh 
til nine, which, you may be sure, is pretty close confine* 
•peqt. 

Mr (]!oldh$^m is clerk to the coniimercial coifimis- 
nionersj. which has occasioned us a deal of extraordinary 
work. I worked all Sunday, and until twejye o^clock on 
Saturday night, when they were hurried tb give in the 
certificates to the bank. We had also a very trouble^ 
some cause last assizes. The Corporation versus Qee^ 
whi^h we (the attornies for the corplcnrat^oi)) lost. !■ 

2 
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^ rcaffly a very fatiguing day, (I mean Ae day <m which 
it was tried.) I never got any thing to eat; from five in 
the afternoon the preceding day, until twelve the ncfxl 
•night, when the trial ended. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 



:■ r ^ 



\ Nottingham, 26th June, 1600. 



^ i)SA9t BROTHEB, 

« « * # * 



•* * ■ .lit 
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My mother has allowed me a good deal lately for, 
books, and I have a large assortment, (a retailer's phrase.) 
Bat I hope you do not suppose they consist of novels 5— 
00 — I have made a firm resolution never to spend above 
one hour at this amusement. Though I have been 
qbliged to enter into this resolution in consequence of a 
vitiated taste acquired by reading romances, I do not iur 
tend to banish them entirely from my desk. After long 
and .fatiguing researches in Blacks^one or Coke, when the 
mind becomes weak, through intense application, Tonoif 
Jjones or RobSnson Crusoe will afibrd a pleasing and ue^ 
cossary relaxation. 

, A-propps — ^now we are speaking of Robinson Crusoe^ 
I shaJl observe, that it is allowed to be the best novel fox 
youth in the English language. JDe Foe, the author, 
VOL. I. ' £ 
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was a singular d]Aracter ; but as I make no dodbt yoa 
have read his life^ I will not trouble you with any further 
remarks. 

The books which I now read with attention^ are Blade-* 
stone^ Knox's Essays^ Plutarch^ Chesterfield's Lettecs^ 
four large volumes^ Virgil, Horner^ and Cicero, and s^ 
v^ral others. Blackstone and Knox, Virgil and Cicero^ 
I have got; the others I read out of Mr Coldhamli 
library. I have finished Rollings Ancient History, Blair's 
Lectures, Smith's Wealth of Nations, Hume's Englandi 
and British Nepos, lately. When I have read Knox I 
will send it you, and recommend it to your attentive 
perusal ; it is a most excellent work. I also read now the 
British Classics, the common edition of which I now take 
in ; it comes every fortnight ; I dare say you have seen it| 
it is Cooke's edition. I would recommend you also to 
read these ; I will send them to you. I have got the 
Citizen of the World, Idler, Goldsmith's Essays^ and part 
of the Rambler. I will send you soon the fourth nmn* 
ber of the Monthly Preceptor. T am noticed as worljhiy 
of commendation, and as affording an encouraging p)X)s- 
pect of future excellence.*— You will laugh. I hiiyei also 
turned poet, and have translated an ode of Horace 'into 
English verse, also for the Monthly Preceptor^ but^ an- 
fprtunately, when I sent it^ I forgot the title, so it won't 
l)einoticed. 



I do not forsake the flowery paths of poesy, for that i 
y chief delight ; I re84 the best poets. Mr CpldhiuOTl 
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has; got Johnson's compleke set^ with their lives ; these of 
coarse I read. 



With a little drudgery^ I read Italiaii — Have got some 
good Italian works^ as Pastor Fido^ 8cc. Sec. I taught 
myselfj and have got a grammar* 

I must now beg leave to return you my sincere thanks 
for your kind present. I like '^ La Bruyere the Less" very 
mnch ; I have read the original La Bruyere : I think him 
like Rochefoncault. Madame de Genlis is a very able 
woman. 

But I must now attempt to excuse my neglect in not 
writing to you. Firsts I have been very busy with these 
essays and poems for the Monthly Preceptor. Second, 
t was rather angry at your last letter — I can bear any 
living but a suqer^ and it was one continued grin from be^ 
{^ning to end, as were 9II the notices you made of me 
in my mother's letters, and I could not, nor can I now, 
brook it. I could say much more^ but it is very late, and 
must ^eg Jeave to wish you good night. 

I am, dear brother. 

Your affectionate friend, 

H.K. WHITE. 
...■■' 

*• rf^'. • .-rft.. 

P. S» Yon may ejqpect ; qi re^ar correspond^ce from 
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me in futare^ but no sneers ; and shall be very obliged by 
a long letter. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

• ' ■ ■ •■ ' . : .... * 

Nottingham, S25th June, laoo* 

'.'.'■ .... 

• • ■ 

]>£AR NEVILLE^ 

t * • • # 

You are inclined to flatter me when you compare my 

> application with yours ; in trath^ I am not half so as- 

siduous as you^ and I am conscious I waste a deal of 

* . * » 

time unwittingly* But^ in readings I am upon the con- 
tinual search for improvement: I thirst after kn6wledge^ 
and though my disposition is naturally idle, £ conquer it 
when reading an useful book. The plan 'which I purso- 
ed, in order to subdue my disinclination to dry bobkaywas 
this, to begin attentiveli/ to peruse it, and continue thus 
one hour every day ; the book insensibly, by'thit'meaiiSj 
becomes pleasing to you ; and even when reading Black-* 

f • 

fitone's Commentaries, which are very dry, £ lay down tbQ 
book with regrfet. 

With regard to the Monthly Preceptor, I certainly diall 
l>e agreeable to your taking it in, as my only ob|ectioi| 
^^s the extreme impatience which I feel %q 9^ wh^tll^ 
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iDjr essays have been successful ; but this may be obviated 
by your speedy perusal^ and not neglecting to ibrward it» 
But you mvist have the goodness not to begin till August^ 
^ my bookseller cannot stop it this month* 



I had a ticket given me to the boxes^ on Monday 
nighty for the benefit of Campbell^ from Drury-Laoe^ 
and there was such a riot as never was experienced here 
before. He is a democrat, and the soldiers planned a 
riot in conjunction with the moh. We heard the shout- 
ing of the rabble in the street before the play was over ; 
the moment the curtain dropt, an officer went into the 
front box, and gave the word of command : immediately 
aboot sixty troopers started up, and six trumpeters in 
the pit played '^ God save the King.*' The noise was 
astonishing. The officers in the boxes then drew their 
swords ; and at another signal the privates in the pit drew 
their bludgeons, which they had hitherto concealed^ and 
attacked all indiscriminately that had not an uniform; 
th6 officers^ did the same with their swords, and the house 
"Was-one continued scene of confusion: one pistol was 
fired^^and tlie ladies were fainting in the lobby. The 
pater doors were shut to keep out.tlie mob, and the 
people jumped on the stage as a last resource. One of 
these noble officers, seeing one man stand in the pit with 
his hat on^ jumped over the division, and cut him with 
hit sword^ which the man instantly wrenched from him, 
aad broke, whilst the officer sneaked back in disgrace. 



They then fonned a troop^ and having emptied the jilesy^ 
hoase^ they scoured the streets with their swords^ and re* 
turned home victorious. The players are^ in consequence^ 
dismissed ; and we have informations in our office against 

the officers. 

• • * * y ♦ 



TO^HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

!Nottinghafn»MichaelnMfr-day» 1800* 



DEAR NEVILLE^ 

I CANNOT divine what, in an epistolary correspondence^ 
can have such charms (with people who write only com- 
2non*place occurrences) as to detach a man from his usual 
afiain^ and make him waste time and paper on what can- 
not be of the least real benefit to his correspondent. 
Amongst relatives^ certainly there is always an incitement; 
we always feel an anxiety for their welfare. But I have 
no friend so dear to me^ as to cause me to take the troa*- 
ble of reading his letters^ if they only contained an ac- 
count of his healthy and the mere nothings of the day; 
indeed^ such an one would be unworthy of friendship. 
What then is requisite to make one's correspondence va- 
luable ? I answer^ souiid sense. Nothing more is requi- 
site ; aa to the style^ one may very readily excuse its faults, 
if repaid by the sentiments. You have better natural abi« 
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littes than manj yoath, but it is with regret I see thai yott- 
win not give yourself the trouble of writing a good letter* 
There is hardly any species of composition (in my opi^ 
nion) easier than the epistolary; but, my friend^ you ne« 
yer found any art, however trivial, that did not require 
some application at first. For, if an artist^ instead of en- 
deavouring to surmount the difficulties which presented 
themselves, were to rest contented with mediocrity, how 
could he possibly ever arrive at excellence ? Thus 'tis 
with you ; instead of that indefatigable perseverande which* 
in other cases, is a leading trait in your character, I hear 
you say, " Ah, my poor brains were never formed for let* 
ter writing — I shall never write a good letter,** or some 
such phrases ; and thus, by despairing of ever arriving at 
excellence, you render yourself hardly tolerable. You 
may, perhaps^ think this art beneath your notice, or un* 
worthy of your paind ; if so, you are assuredly mistaken^ 
for there is hardly any thing which would contribute more 
to^ the advancement of a young man, or which is more en- 
gaging. 

Ydu read, I believe, a good deal ; nothing could be- 
more acceptable to me, or more improving to you, than 
making a part of your letters to consist of your senti- 
liients, and opinion of the books you jkeruse ; you have no 
idea how beneficial this would be to yourself; and that 
you are able to do it I am certain. One of the greatest 
impediments to good writing, is the thinking too muck 
before you note down. This, I think, you are not en- 
tirely free from. I hope^ that by always writing the fint 
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idea that presents itself^ you will soon conquer it; my let'- 
ters are always the roagh first draft, of course there are- 
many alterations ; these you will excuse. 

• I have written mostt of my letters to you in so negligent 
a manner, that, if you would have the goodness to retura 
all you have preserved, sealed, I will peruse them> and aljL 
sentences worth preserving I will extract,, VLtiA return. 

. You Observe, in your last, that your letters are read with 
contempt.— Do you speak as you think i 

You had better write again to Mr — — , Be» 
tween friends, the common forms of the world in writing: 
letter for letter, need not be observed ; but never write 
three without receiving one in return, because in that case 
they must be thought unworthy of answer. 

We have been so busy lately, I could not answer yours, 
sooner. — Once a month suppose we write to each other« 
If you ever find that my correspondence is not worth the 
trouble of carrying on, inform. me of it, and it shall ceaae.r 



. P. S. If any expression in this be too harsh, excuse iU 
-^I am iiot in an ill humour, recollect. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE.' u 



Kotdngfaamy 11th April, 1801« 
DXAE NEVILLE^ 

, Ojc opepiqg your9> I was highly pleased to find.^wo 
jmd, a half sheets, of paper^ and nothing could excjeed my 
jpy at so apparently long a letter; but, upon finding, ii 
jqonsisted of sides filled after the rate of five wocds in a 
line, and nine lines in a page, I could not conceal my cba* 
grin ; aikd I am sure I may very modestly say, that one of 
my ordinary pages contains three of yours : if you knew 
half the pleasure I feel in your correspondence, I am con- 
fident you would lengthen your letters. You tantalize me 
with the. hopes of a prolific harvest, and I find, alas ! a 
thin crop, whose goodness only makes me liunent its 
•cantiness. 



I had almost forgot to tell you, that I have obtained 
tbe first prize (of a pair of Adams's twelve-inch globfii^ 
Talue three guineas) in the first class of the Monthly Pre- 
ceptor. The subject was an imaginaiy tour from London 
to Edinburgh. It is printed consequently, and shall send 
it to you the very first opportunity. The proposals stated, 
that the essay was not to exceed three pages when printed 
— mine takes seven ; therefore I am astonished they gave 
me the first prize. There was an extraordinary number of 
candidates ; and they said they never had a greater ni}m# 
ber of exceli^nt ones, and they widbed they couid^. have 
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given thirty prizes. You will find it (in a letter) ad* 
dressed to N -, meaning yourself. 



Warton is a po^t from whom I hare derived the most 
exquisite pleasure and gratification. He abounds in snb* 
fimity and loftiness of thought^ as well as expression. 
His " Pleasures of Melancholy" is truly a sublime poem. 
The following passage I particularly admire : 

^ Nor und^ghtfiil in tiie Bolenm noon 
Of nighty where, haply wakeful from my couch 
I start, Io» all is motionleis around ! 
Boars not the rushing wind; the sons of meiv 
And every beast, in mute oblivion lie ; 
* All Nature's hush'd in silence, and in deep. 
Oh, then, how fearful is it to reelect. 
That thro' the still globe's awful solitude 
I^ being wakes but me." 

* 

How affecting jare the latter lines I it is impossible to ' 
withstand the emotions which rise on its perusal^ and I 
€nvy not that man his insensibility who can read thMl - 
with apathy. Many of the pieces of the Bible are writ^ 
Un in this sublime manner : one psalm^ I think the I8lll> 
is a perfect master-piece^ and has been imitated by many 
po^fak Compare these^ or the above quoted from War^ 
ton, with the finest piece in Pope^ and then judge of tfa^ 
rank which be holds as a poet. Another instance of Xhi 
svbfiaie in poetry I will give you from Akenside^er 
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mirabte '^ Pleasures of Imagination/^ where^ speaking of 
the soa]^ be says^ she 

<< Rides on the voQefd li^tmng thro' the heav'ns^ 
And yok'd with whirlwinds, and the northern blast. 
Sweeps the long tract of dagr." 

Many of these instances of sublimity will occur to yoa ia 
Thomson. 

James begs leave to present you with Bloomfield's 
Farmer's Boy, Bloomfield has no grandeur or height; 
he is a pastoral poet^ and the simply sweet is what you 
are to expect from him ; nevertheless^ his descriptions are 
sometimes little inferior to Thomson. 



How pleased should I be^ Neville^ to have you with m 
at Nottingham ! Our fire-side would be delightful. — I 
should profit by your sentiments and espperience^ and jmi 
possibly might gain a little from my small bookish know-^ 
ledge. But I am afraid that time will never come ; your 
time of apprenticeship is nearly expired^ and^ in all ap** 
]^rance^ the small residue that yet remains will be pasi^ 
in bated London. When you are emancipated, you will- 
have to mix in the bustle of the worlds in all probability^' 
sUso, (at from home; so that when we have just kamt 
tio# happy we might mutually make ourselves, we find 
ecttcely a shadow of a probability of ever having the^op* 



* 



^6 

portonity. Well> well^ it is in vain to resist the immatable 
decrees of fate. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE- 

, Nottingham, April, tSK^U 
DBAB M£YILLE, 

. As I know you will participate with me in the plea-* 
sure I receive from literary distinctions^ 1 hasten to in- 
form you/ that my poetical Essay on Gratitude is printed 
in this month's Preceptor; that my Remarks on Warton 
are promised insertion in the next month's Mirror ; and 
that my Essay on Truth is printed in the present (April) 
Monthly Visitor. The Preceptor I shall not be able to 
send you until the end of this month. The Visitor you 
yifill herewith receive. The next month's Mirror. I shall 

^consequently buy. I "rish it were not quite so expensive^ 
as I think it a very good work. Benjamin T|ionison^ 
Capel Lofil^ Esq.^ Robert Bloomfield^ Thomas Dermody^ 
Mr Gilchrist^ under the signature of Octavius^ Mrs Blore^ 
a noted female writer^ under the signature of Q« Z. are 
correspondents; and the editors are not only men of 

* genius and taste^ but k>( the eat est respectability. As I 
shall now be a regular contributor to this work^ and as I 
think it contains much good matter^ I have half an ia^Ii* 

7 
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nation to take it in^ more especially as ycitx have got the 
prior volumes ; bat in the present state o^ my finances it 
will not be pradent, unless you accede to a proposal^ 
which, I think, will be gratifying to yourself. — It is, to 
take it in conjunction with me ; by which means we shall 
both have the same enjoyment of it, with half the ex- 
pence* It is of little consequence who takes them, only 
lie must be expeditious in reading them* If you have any 
the least objection to this scheme, do not suppress it 
through any regard to punctilio. I have only proposed it, 
and it is not very material whether you concur or not; 
only exercise your own discretion. 

You say, (speaking of a passage concerning you in my 
last,) '' this is compliment sufficient ; the rest must be 
flattery/' — Do you, seriously, Neville, think me capable 
of flattery? 



t - 



A^ yon well know I ami a^ carping, critical little dog, 
you will not be surprised at my observing, that there la 
one figure iri your last that savours rather of the ludi- 
crous, when you talk of a *^ butterfly %ipwg from- book 
to book.*' 

f 

As to the something that I am to find out, *tbat is a 

perpetual bar to your progress in knowled^, &c. lam 

inclined to think. Doctor, it is merely conceit. You fancy 

' that you cannot write a letter— you dread its idea ; you 

*' conceive that a work of four Volumes would Require the 

tebours of a life to read through r you persuade yourtelf 
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Vix or eight sheet letter, and that written legibly, crc 
long. 



• • • 
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TO MR BOOTH. 

NottiDghaiii>Ai]^;ii8e ISth, 18(n, ] 

be:ak sir, 
' I'-MusT beg leave to apologize for not having re^ 
turned my sincere acknotvledgetnents to yourself and Mrs i 
Booths for your very acceptable presents, at an earlier 
jperiod. I now, however, acquit ilnyself of the duty ; and 
it^stire you, that from both of the works I have received 
liitrch gratification and edification, but mdre particttlady 
from one on the Trinity,* a produ(;tion which displays 
ni^ch erudition, and a very lafudable zeal for the troe 
ityterdsts of religion. Religious polemics, indeed, have 
'selddte formed a part of my studies; though, whenever 
1 happened accidentally to turn my thbnghts to tfie stib- 
jectof the Protestant'doctrine of thefSodhead, and com^ 
pared it with Arian and Socinian, many doubts inter- 
fered, and I even began to think that the more nicely 
the subject was investigated, the more perplexed it would 
"appear, and was on the point of forming a resolution to 



. 'VU .' . . . ■ .. i 

* Jones 00 the Trinity. 
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go to heaven in my own way^ without meddling or in- 
^Iring teydelf in the inextricable labyrinth of contro- 
Yersial dispute^ when I received and perused this excel- 
lent treatise^ which finally cleared up the mists which my 
ignorance had conjured around me^ and clearly pointed 
out the real truth. The intention of the author pre- 
cluded the possibility of his employing the ornaments 
and graces of composition in his work ; for as it was 
meant for all ranks^ it must be suited to all capacities ; 
bnt the arguments are drawn up and arranged in . so 
forcible and perspicuous a manner^ and are written so 
plainly^ yet pleasingly^ that I was absolutely charmed 
with them. 

The ^•Evangelical Clergyman*' is a very smart piece ; 
thef author possesses a considerable portion of sarcastic 
spirit^ and no little acrimony^ perhaps not consistent with 
the christian meekness which he wishes to inculcate. I 

ft 

consider, however^ that London would not have many 

giaces, or attractions, if despoiled of all the amusements 

to which, in one part of his pamphlet, he objects. In 

theory, the destruction of these vicious recreations is 

very fine ; but in practice, I am afraid he would find it 

quite different. * * * The other parts of this 

piece are very justj and such as every person must sub^ 

scribe to. Clergymen^ in general, are not what they 

onght to be ; and I think Mr has pointed out 

tbehr duties very accurately. But I am afraid I shall be 

de^ed iorpertiaeht and tiresome, in troubling you with 
• ' ' . • ' " ■ 

iltlimed and' obtrusive opinions^ and beg leave, there- 

▼OL. I. V 
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fore^ to concladej with respects to yourself and Mrs 
Booths by assuring you that I ani^ according to cusV>m 
from time inimemorial^ and in due form. 

Dear Sir^ 
Your obliged hamble Servant, 

JIENRY KIRKE WHITE, 



TO MR CHARLESWORTH. 

Nottingham^ ■ i. ■ 1809. 
DEAR SIR^ 

I AM sure you will excuse me for not having im« 
mediately fmswered your letter, when I relate the cause^ 
—I was preparing, at that moment when I received 
yoursj a volume of poems for the press, which I shall 
shortly see published. I finished and sent tbem off for 
Iiondon last night; and I npw hasten tp acknowledge 
your letter, 

I am very happy that any poem of mine should meet 
with your approbation. I prefer the cool and dispas- 
sionate praise of the discriminate yhi?, to the boisterous 
applause of the crowd. 

Our professions neither of them leave much leisure 
fqr the study of polite literature ; I myself have, how* 

ever, coin^ time, if you will allow the metaphor ; and 

6 
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while I have, made such a proficiency in the law^ as has 
ensured me the regard of my governors, I have paid my 
secret devoirs to the ladies of Helicon. My draughts 
at the ^' fountain Aretbuse," it is true^ have been prin- 
cipally made at the hour of midnight, when even tbe guar- 
dian aymphs of the well may be supposed to have slept ; 
they arci consequently, stolen and forced. I do not see 
any thing in the confinement of our situations, in the 
mean time, which should separate congenial minds* A 
literary (icquaintance is, to me, always valuable; and a 
friend, whether lettered or unlettered, is highly worth 
cultivation. I hope we shall both of us have enough lei- 
sure to keep up an intimacy, which began very agreeably 
for nfie, and has been suffered to decay with regreU 

I am not able to do justice to your unfortunate friend 
Gill ; I knew him only superficially, and yet I saw enough 
of his unassuming modesty, and simplicity of manners, 
to feel a conviction that he had a valuable heart. The 
verses on the other side are perhaps beneath mediocrity ; 
they are, sincerely, the work of thirty minutes this morn- 
ing, and I send them to you with all their imperfections 
on their head. 

Perhaps they will have sufficient merit for the Notting- 
ham paper, at least their locality will shield them a little 
in that situation, and give them an interest they do not 
otherwise pQ9s^ss. 

Do you think calling the Naiads of the fountains 
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Nymphs of Pason'' is an allowable liberty i The allusioii 
18 to their healthy and bracing qualitif^. 

The last line of the seventh stanza contaips an apparent 
pleanaan, to say no worse of it^ and yet it was not written 
as such* The idea w&s from the shriek of Deail^ (pftrsonir 
fied) and the scream of the dying ioan. c • 

•■" ♦ f t ' * ♦ * ■ ■ ■ 



ELEGY 

Occasioned hf the Death of Mr GiUy who was drowned in the Biver 
Trenti w^ile bathings ^th August, 1802. 

\' 

He sunk-T-th' impetuous river rpll'd along. 

The sullen wave betra/d his dying breath ;^ 
• And rising sad the rustling sedge aniongji 

The gale of evening touched the cords of death. 

2. 
Nymph of th^ Trent ! why didat not thpii appear 

To snatch the victim from thy felon wave ! . . 
Alas ! too late thou cam'st to embalm his bier. 

And deck with water-flags his early grave. 



'■ ■ ■ I 



♦ This Kne may appear somewhat obscure. It' alludes to the last 
bubbling of the water, after a person has sunk, caused by the final expi- 
ration of the air from the lungs : inhalationy by introdudng tjie water, 
produbes su£Sx»tioD. 



3. 

• 

Triamphanty riding </er its tumid prey. 

Rolls the red streany in sa^gjoinary 
Whfle aiudoiis crowds, in vain, expectant stay^ 

And ask the swoln cone fiom the murdering tidi 

4. 

Ite sidslibig teai«>dh)ii stt^p^^ 

The sudden sigfa bf friendihip'a bosom pMif'dy 
I mark them riSe^I mark the gen'ral B^ : 

Unhbppy youth ! and wert thou so beloved ? 

5. 
On ue^ as lone I trac^ the Trent's green brink, 

'^en tbe ^ twil^ liittobers oin the gMe; 
On ti)fe6 my thdi^hts^ shalf d^i^^ ii&t ftkkiy iMxA 

To bdd mysteriodb oonrerss vritii Ch)|^ timAe* 



6. 
Of thee, as eariy I, with vagrant fee^ 

Hail the grey-sandalM mom in Colwick's vale, 
6/the6 my sylvan reed shall warble sweet, 

AM wild-wood edioes shall repeat the talew 

7. 

And oh ! ye nymphs of Pseon \ who preside 
O'er running rill and salutary stream. 

Guard ye in future well the, halcyon tide 
From the rude Death-shriek and the dying scream* 
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TO MR M. HARRIS. 

Nottingham, 28th March, 1802. 
DEAR SIB, 

I WAS greatly surprised at your letter of the twenty- 
seventh, for 1 had in reality given you up for lost. I 
should long since have written to you, in answer to your 
note ahout the Lexicon, but was perfectly ignorant of 
the place of your abode. For any' thing I knew to the 
contrary, you might have been quaffing the juice of the 
cocoa-nut under the broad bananes of the Indies, breath- 
ing the invigorating air of liberty in the broad savannahs 
of America, or sweltering beneath the line. I had, how- 
ever, even then, some sort of a presentiment that you 
were not quite so far removed from our foggy atmo- 
sphere, but not enough to prevent me from being asto- 
nished at finding you so near us as Leicester. You tell 
me I must not ask you what you are doing ; I am^i never- 
theless, very anxious to know; not so much, I flatter 
myself^ from any inquisitiveness of spirit^ as from a de- 
sire to hear of your welfare. Why, my friend, did you 
leave us ? possessing, as you did, if not exactly, the 
otiuni cum dignitate^ something very like it; having 
every comfort and enjoyment at your call, which the 
philosophical mind can find pleasure in ; and, above all, 
blessed with that easy competence, that sweet inde- 
pendence, which renders the fatigues of employment sup- 
portable, and even agreeable. 
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Quod satis est, cm contingit, nihU ampUiis optet. 
Certainly^ to a man of your disposition^ no situation 
could have mdr^ diafms iMn ydim at 'the Trent-Bridge. 
I regard those hours which I spent with you there^ while 
the mdon-'beiim was t^diiifbling on the waters^ and the harp 
of Eolus was giving us its divine swelk'itnfl dying falls^ as 
the most sweetly tranquil of my life. 



- I have applied myself rather more to Latin than to 
Greek since you left us. I make use of Schteveliua^s 
Lexicdn, but shall be obliged to you to buy me the Park- 
Ibiurst^ at any decent priee^ if possible. Can you tell me 
any mode of joining the letters in writing in the Greek 
eharacter ; I find it difficult enough. The following is ^y 
mannier;^ is it right ?* 



- 1 cari hardly flatter myself that you will give yourself 
the trouble of corresponding with me^ as all the advan-^ 
tage' would be on my side, without any thing to compen*^ 
sate for it on yours^; but — but in fact I do not know what 
Ib'sfoy further, — only, that whenever you shall think me 
irorthy of a letter, I shall be highly gratified. 



I - i 



The few Greek words which followed were beautifully written* 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Noltmgluuii, loth February, IdOSb 
MAR VEVlhht, 



Now with regard to the subscription, I shall certainljr 
agree to tbb mode of publicatioti, and I am very ttiuch 
Obliged to yoQ for what you say regarding it. Btit we 
must wait (except among your private friends) imtii w# 
get Lady Derb/s ietnswer^ and Propoeab are printed*.. I 
tiiink yre shall readily raise 350, though Nottingham is 
the worst place imaginable for any thing of that kmAk 
Even envy will interfere. I shall send proposals to Chet* 
terfield to my uncle; to Sheffield, to Miss Gales's, (book* 
sellers^) whom I saw at Chesterfield, and who have lately 

sent me a pressing invitation to S , accompanied with 

^ desire of Montgomery (the Poet Paul Positive) to ^ee 
me; to Newark-*Allen and Wright, my friends thes% 
(the latter a bookseller ;) and I think if they were stitcti-> 
ed up with all the Monthly Mirrors, it would promoie 
the subscription. You are not to take any money ; that 
would be absolute begging:, the subscribers put down^ 
their names, and pay the bookseller of whom they get the 
copy. 



lid 



TO HIS BROTHfiR NEVILLE. 

KottiDgliamy 10th Maipch} 1803^ 

DfiAR NEVILLE, 

I AM cured of patronage huntiDg; I will not expose 
myself to any more similar mortifications, but shall Aank 
you to send the manuscripts to Mr Hill, with a note, 
stating that I had written to the Duchess^ and receiving 
no answer, you had called, and been informed by a ser- 
vant, that in all probability she never read the letter, as 
Ae deftired to know wh(U the book was left therefor; that 
you ha4» in consequence, come away with' the manuscripts, 
imder a conviction that your brother would give her Grace 
no- further trouble. State also, that you have received a 
letter from me, expressing a desire that the pubUcatioa 
. might be proceeded on withoiH: any further solicitation 
or delay. 

, A name of eminence was, nevertheless, a most desirable 
ibtng to me in Nottingham, as it would attach more re* 
spectabilily to the subscription ; but I see all further ef- 
4 f<Nrts will only be productive of procrastination. 



^ J Ihink you may as well begin to obtain subscribers 
ampqgst friends now, though the proposds may not be 
iMaed at pieveat. 



I have got twenty-three^ without making the affair pub- 
lic at all^ among my immediate acquaintance : and mind^ 
I neither solicit nor draw the conversation to the subject^ 
hut a rumour has got abroad^ and has been received more 
favourably than I expected. 



• 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Nottiilghan];, 2d May, ISOdf* 
DEAR NEVILLI^^ 

I HAVE just gained a piec6 of intelligence which 
much vexes me. Robinson^ the bookseller^ knows tYrat 
I have written to the Duchess of Devonshire, atfd he 
took the liberty (certainly an unwarrantable one) to men- 
tion it to * * *, whose # # * 
was inscribed to her Grace. Mr * * said, that 
unless I haxl got a friend to deliver the poems, personalfy, 
into the hands of her Grace> it was a hundred to one 
that they ever reached her ; that the porter at the lodge 
burns scores of letters and pacquets a day, and particu- 
larly all letters by the two-penny post are consigned to 
the fire. The rest, if they are not particularly excepted, 
as inscribed with a ptm name oh the back, are thrown 
inio a closet, to \\e reclaimed at leisure. He said; the 
way he proceeded was this: — He left bis card at her 
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door^' and the next day called, and wad admitted. Her 
Grace' then, gave faim permission, with this proviso, that 
the dedication was as short as possible, and contained io 
compliments, as the Duke had taken offence at some sudh 
compliments. 

Now, as my letter was delivered by you at the door, I 
have scarcely a doubt that it is classed with the penny- 
post letters, and burnt. If my manuscripts are destroyed, 
I am ruined, but I hope it is otherwise. However, I 
think you had better call immediately, and ask for a par- 
cel of Mr H- White, of Nottingham. They will, of 
course, say they have no such parcel ; and then, perhaps, 
you may have an opportunity of asking whether a pac- 
quet, left in the manner you left mine, had any probabi- 
lity of; reaching the Duchess. If you obtain no satisfac- 
tion, there remains no way of re-obtaining my volume but 
this, (and I fear you will never agree to put it in execu- 
tion); to leave a card, with your name inscribed, (Mr 
J* N« White), and call the next day. If you are admitted^ 
you will state to her Grace the purport of your errai^d, 
ask for a volume of poems in manuscript, sent by youi: 
brother a fortnight ago, with a letter, (say from Notting- 
ham, as a reason why I do not wait on her^) requesting 
permission of dedication to her; and th^t as you found 
\iet Qfi^SLce had not received them, you had taken the 
liberty; .fifter many enquiries at her door, to requei^t to s$« 
heir in, person. 

r .1 hope y0ur.di£&dence will not be put to ibid test; I 
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iid|^ jbu trill get the: poems tridioiit trouble i an for be^ 
gmg .patronage^ I ilia tired to the sofil of it^ aiid. shril 

gtvfeitu^ 

«*• #• «« 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 



BEAR NEVILLE. w, 

I wKtTE yoa, with inteUigepoe of a yiGlrjriidipartaiyfc 
nature. You aome time ago bad an intimation of mf 
jrish to enter the churchy in case my deafhess was dot Jte* 
moved. — Abotit a week ag<^ I became acqUflfinted with 

Ibe . Rev. , late of St John'd College^ Gamh 

bridge^ and in consequence of what he has said, I hav# 
finally detennined to enter myself of Trinity College^ 
Cambridge^ with the approbation of all my friends. 

Mr , says that it is a shame to keep m« af#ay 

^om the university^ and that ^circumstances are of nO 
importance^ He say«^ that if I am entered of Trinity, 
where they are idl sekct men, I must nec€98arify, with my 
abilities^ arrive at preferment. He says he will .be anh 
swerable that the first year I shall obtain a scholarship^ 
ar^an exhibition adequate to my support. That by tie 
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tiflae LJiaM iMtn of five years standings I shall of 
become a Fwow, <aOOL n year) ; that with the Felbw* 
^p I may hold a Professorships (50(A» per annimiX and 
.a living or curacy^ juntil better preferments occur. He 
says, that there is no uncertainty in the church to a truly 
pious man, and a man of abilities and eloquence. That 
jkbose who are unprovided for, are generally men who^ 
having no interest, are idle drones, or dissolute do* 
baucbees, and therefore ought not to expect advance- 
ment. That a ppet, in particular, has the means of pa- 
iropage in his pen ; and that, in one word, no young 
»a|i clBUL enter the church (except be be of family) with 
itetttv pvospeets than myself. On the 4>ther haad^ "Mx 
Snfifild has himself often observed, that my deafness 
«Si be an insnpqFable obitacle to me as an attorney, and 
iMp ftaSd-'hovp unfortunate a thing it was' for me not to 
havt&'kiiowh of the growing defect, in my organs of heaii^ 
i^> -before I articled myself. Under these circum- 
stances, I conceive; I should be culpable did I let go so 
good an opportunity as now occurs. Mr 



^ ' 



will write to all his university friends, and he says there 
is so much liberality there, that they will never let a 
young man of iaientli be turned from his studies by want 
of cash.'-. . ..; •• !•; - 



« , 



. Tettefd^y I ^oke to Mr Enfidd, and hei with tm* 
asumpkEd geoerosity, said, that he saw clearly what an ad$- 
TJMtogeoiis; tiling i it wpidd be for me; that I must bk 
aensiUe. wjhai ^a ^ctat loss, he and Mr- Coldham would 
ioSei ; I bat ihafe >be>J\tai certainr neither lie,, nor Air 






*, could oppose themselves to any tbing wl 



.was so much to my advantage. When Mr C — - — 
iieturns from London^ the^ matter will be settled with 
mother., 



All my mother's friends seem to think this an excel 
thing. for. me, and will do all in their power to forvi 
jne# . 

Now we come to a very important part of the b 
'WUr^themtam^ I shall go with my friend Robert, 
the (^pftcity of Siztiir, to whom the expence is not m 
-jliian ()0l. per annum. Towards this sum my mother ' 

• 

contribute 20l, being what slie allows me now for clotl] 
(by this means she will save my board) ; and> for the 
sidue, 1 mu3t trust to getting a Scholarship, or Chs 
Clerk's post. But, in order to make this residue cert 
I 8hall> at the expiration of twelve months, publish a 
cond volume of poems by subscription. 



My friend, Mr — , says, that so far as his me 

will go, I shall never ask assistance in vain. He has 
a small income, though of great family. He has j 
lost two rectories by scruples of conscience, and n 

preaches at 1 — for 80l. a year. The follpwi 

letter he put into my hand as I was leaving him, ai 
having breakfasted with him yesterday. He put it ii 
iDy haod>; and requested me not to read it imtil I { 
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home. It is a breach of trust letting you see it^ but I 
wish you to know his character. 



*' My dear Sir, 

'^ I sincerely wish I had it in my power to render you 

^^ any essential service, to facilitate your passing through 

^^ College : believe me^ I have the will, but not the mcatu. 

*' Should the enclosed be of any service, either to pur- 

^ chase books, or for other pocket expences, I request 

^. your acceptance of it ; but must entreat you not to 

notice it, either to myself, or any living creature. I pray 

God that you may employ those talents that he has 

given you to his glory, and to the benefit of his peoj^e* 

I have great fears for you ; the temptations of College 

^ are great. Believe me 

Very sincerely yours, 

# • • 



€€ 



€€ 



€€ 



€€ 
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The enclosure was £l. 2s. I could not refuse what was 
so delicately offered, though I was sorry to take it : he is 
truly an amiable character. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVIHiE. 

Nottii^gham, < 1808. 

BfeAR NEVILLB, 

You nuiy conceWe with what emotions I read your 
brptb^rljT letter ; I feel a very great degree of aveisioii 
toi^iifthening my ftimily apy more than I have dcme^ and 
Aovr do ; but an offer so delicate and affecticHiate I can* 
tko% refuse, and if I should n^d pecuniary assistance, 
which I am in hopes I shall not, at least after tkej^rst 
j^r, I shall without a moment's hesitatioir^ply to my 
brother Neville. 

My college schemes yet remain in a considerable degree, 
of uncertainty ; I am very uneasy thereabouts. I have 
not heard from Cambridge yet, and it is very doubtful 
whether there be a vacant Sizarship in Trinity ; so that I 
can write you ho further information on this head. 



I suppose you have seen my review in this month's 
Mirror, and that I need not comment upon it ; such a re- 
view I neither expected, nor in fact deserve. 

I shall not send up the Mirror this months on this ac- 
count, as it is policy to keep it ; and you have, no doubt, 
received one from y^x Hill. 



■■'■,■• - .■ • : 

iEQittbodJBp.iaid.4ifloiaL.c9^ ar^i I.^fun <^:HiTit»- 

^f fikifficitat.for the dagr iU ihfe^€nr^v<}ltfwf•^T^^AIld.7fll 

it;ace we^ = wbea . iirtipinfflit : triab -mokst .ns^ to ior 

fietid theibiisdtii tiy.jaadaocboly.]:iuiim«lioi)s oa falwe 

evils !'— evils wUdi e;Ki8t only in '<)ar.09ni im9gui9tioii»^ 

and whicb^ should they be redised^ will certaiiily arrive 

in (tiiDe Id oppr^ jus.sii^EkueAUy^ iWitbopt our adding to 

Aeir eyjit apce jby forevious appr^heiiivnon^ imd thiis voIiuh 

fti|H)y^ioowmg.lhe peni^ly of mAfgortimesjyet in:prosp^c- 

4)ve^jaQd:tHiils yetimb^m. ,I^im gipard then, I beseech 

^3ron> against theife .wgr^fpl dj^i^tions into the womb 

,d£liiU]rityv^e know out itfairs^^re in the hands of. oqe 

Mho has wisdom to do for us beycmd.our iiancQ^ pnidepc^j 

>and we cannot, by taking thought^ avoid any . i|£9ictive 

•diqpenMtidn which God's providence may have in store 

:&r.tts. .'Let ns iherefpve enjoy with fthaakfalness die. pre- 

•0ent snndiine^ without .adverting to the coming storm. 

ffeWsand .tramtloiy are the intervals of calm and settled 

day with which we are cheered in the ten^pestnouB voyage 

4if life ; we ought therefore to enjoy them, while they 

. Iml,. ^ith.nmnixed delight, and j^pt turn the bles^ug into 

.•ictane,jby lamenting that it cannot endure without 119- 

; tearaption* We, my beloved friend, are united jn our af- 

^nbtiMis by na common bands-*-bands which, I trust^are 

too strong to be easily di}38evered—-yet we know not what 
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tsiNM; blii wtiich art ullcriy lad^peaAcai^ ctf yoandTs'tf 
yoa do ^cm dti^/ why lament that it ii nM ptadteUt^ 
hi whatever ritiiadoii we may* be |daead> tlMefeJa^ft^daiy 
we owe- 1^ Gr6d said religioii ; it is ntignaAowi^ttutfy I 
may say^, contentment. All* tbiii^ ate in^ ttfe heilda qfi li 
God; and shall we mortals (if ife do not ^bsohitely repiae ^ 
iti'ffis aifp^satkrife) be fratftl nuderiiiem? Edo hmidth . 
fdn^viydesat Bea^ (mmmofi' iip* the CSiriitiati^wilfaiit ya$^ 
and^ steeled with holy fortitade^ go on your w«f ^j<^lAl§ii 
There is a species of morbid seiisibiUty to which I myi^ 
haye often been a victiflsytHnoh preys upon my hearti and^ 
without gi^n'i^ bil^tta^ cite abtively u^efol or benefcde^t 
feelihgl dd^ bnt lirood on selfish sorrows^ and nffigmff iia 
own misfortnnes. The evils of such a sensibility^ I pcajr 
tb God y<m vakf never fee]> bnl; I woafd haveiyootbtefaraie, 
for it^ows on persons of a certain dispositio^rbefooft 1|m^ 
are aware of it. 



I am sorry my letter gave yon pain, and I trpst mj 
picions were without foundation. Time, my dear Ben, is 
the discoverer of heJai^ add I^ f^^ a^ sweet confidence 
that he will knit ours yet more closely together. 

I* believe my lot in life is nearly fiito^; ytsAtSAfi wSl 
tell me whether I aiA to be a minister of Christ, in the 
^established church, or out. One of the two I am now 
-fini% resdlve^ if it pUMsb G6d, to be. I Imow my 
diht tU$w6rtfaiMsil'; I ftel <ie«)dy ihi^ I ma far fuMr 
belttg^^tliat pttre^attd ilMdMt^ t«M^le ^ the Holy Obeet 
ihii£ a vMBttil of tB^ #drd'of UJfe Mgbt 10 be, yer litflT t 
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M: iMNNKtt&otftble hope tlM the^ I/Ncd will tenptiQr 
eflbrts^ thftt he will parify me^ and thati shall bteome 
devoted tervant 



I am al pietrat under auctions and oontentionB of 
wjfipi, heavier than, I have yet ever experienced, I think, 
41 tames, I am mad^ and destitute of religion* My pride 
ir not yet subdued: the uiifEivourable review (in the 
^. Monthly'^ of my unhappy work, has cut deeper than 

i«e thougbt^;' not in a literary point of view, 
ifiects my respectability. It repiesents me 
a. Atjgfor, going about gatfaenng money to 
myw^at college, when my book is wcMrthless; andr 
m with every appeamce of candour* , They have beep^ 
MwHy misHi fo i vmi lespeding. me: this Review goeabo* 
fine me wiMrever I tora> my steps; it haunts me incea^ 
aaMtff, and I am persuaded it is an instromeniin the hands 
of' Satan to drive me to distraction. I mmsi leave Netting^ 
kan» If the aniw^ of tiie EDand Society be. unfavoulv 
able, I purpose writing to the Marquis of Wellesley, ta^ 
cfieV' mjfiMlf as a student at the academy he baa instjittttfid 
at Fort ^Uiam, in Bengal^ and at the proper age to take 
ord<nra there. The missionaries at that place have done 
wonckrs already^ and I should, I hope, be a valuable la- 
bourer in the vineyard. H the Marquis take no noiiqc^ 
m6 my application, or do not accede to. my proposals 
,Jk shall plape myself in some other way of making;, b. 
meet preparation' for tb% holy oflSLc^. either in the Cal- 
viQiitio Academy, or in one of the Scotch Unj.ver'- 
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fiities^ where I shall be able to live at scarcely any esr 
pence.* « ' '■ •'■ 
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TO MR R. An I I . Jc. 

• • - 1 • I .» • ' 'I I • • 

Nottipgbam, ;l8tl^ Aprili W*. 
MT BBAR ROJSBRT^ . -. . ' l' . J i 

I HAVE just received yotir letter. Most fervendy do: I 
return thanks to God for this providential opebih^ ; it has 
breathed new animation into me> and my breast expandbi' 
with the prospect of becoming the minister of Christ 
where I most desired it; but where I almost feared all 
probability I of success was nearly at an end. Indeed^ I 
had begun to turn my thoughts to the dissenters^ as 
people of whom I was destined^ not by choice^ l>ut necea* 
aity^ to become the pastor. Still, although I knew I should 
be happy any where/ so that I were a jprofitable labourer 
in the vineyard, I did, by no means, feel that calm, that 
indescribable satisfaction which I do, when I look toward 
that church, wwhich I think, in the main, formed on the 
apostolic mod^l^and from which I am decidedly of opi- 
nion there is no positive grounds for dissent. I return 
thanks to Gh>d for keeping me so long in suspense, for I 

■■ ' .■'".." . . . . ' . t 

f 
* Thu letter was not seen by the Bditor till after the prefatoiy me« 

' noirifas printed. 
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fimoorpofeti mma cu ■ i o re incapable, of flealh anS aaiii- 
Ittlalion. !Fbe spirit is that portion of God's own im» 
iBMHrtal nature^ which he breathed; into onr clay at -oar 
fliiflb^ and which therefore cannot be destrojed^ bat^wSl 
4Donlaniue to exist whenuts earlbly> habitation .i^ mas- 
igled with its pareat dost. We mnst admits dierefoo^j 
what all ages and nations^ savage as well as civUicdlj 
Jkave admowledgedj that we have souls, and that, aa UMjr 
fiUre incoi^real, thqr do not die with our bodies, hot ate 
JMcessarily immortaL The question then naturaOy arises, 
*Wrhat ' becomes of them after d^th ? Here man ^f his 
Jown wisdom must stop :— but God has thought fit, in 
%b mercy, to reveal to us in a great measure the secret 
tMt£ our natures, and in the Holy Scriptures we find a 
ipbin and intelligible account of the purposes of ettr 
-^ndstence, and the things we have to expect in the woritt 
4o come. And here I shall just remark, that the authen- 
-tieity and divine inspiration of Moses are established 
befmid a doubt, and that no learned man can possibly 
deny their anthority/ Over all nations, even mnong ibe 
aavages of America, cut out as it were from the eastern 
world, there are traditions extant of the flood, of Noah, 
-Moses, and other patriarchs, by names which come so 
4ear the proper ones, as to remove all doubt of their 
identity. You know mankind is continually increasing 
in moaiber ; and consequently, if you make a calculation 
ilwckwards, the numbers must continue lessening anU 
lessening, until you come to a point where there was 
'^ only one man. Well, according to the most probable 
. calculation, this point will be found to be about 5,600 
years back, via. the time of the creation, making allow- 
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' aote fortbe flood. 'Moreover^ there are i^pearances 
•iqpon the surface of the globe^ which d^iote the mannec 
m which it wai founded^ and the process thvs developed 
i will be fonnd to agree very exactly with ihejiguratict 
aecoont of Moses. — (Of this I shall treat in a subse- 
quent letter.)-— Admitting then^ that the books of the 
Pentateuch were written by divine inspiration^ we see 
laid- before us the whole history of our race, andj in- 
rdnding th6 Prophets, and the New Testament, the whole 
tdieme of our future existence: we learn, in the first 
place, that God created man in a state of perfect hap'pi- 
:]ie8S, that he was placed in the midst of every thing that 
conld delight the eye> or fascinate the mind, and that he 
had only one command imposed upon him, which he 
was to keep under the^ penalty of death. This command 
God has been pleased to cover to our eyes with impene- 
trable obscurity. Moses, in the figurative language of 
.th^ East, calls it eating the fruit of the Tree of Know- 
'ledge of Good and Evil. But this we can understand^ 
that man rebelled against the command of hb Maker, and 
plunged himself by that crime from a state of bliss to a 
state of sorrow, and in the end, of death. — By death 
here is meant, the exclusion of the soul from future hap- 
piness. It followed, that if Adam fell from bliss, his 
posterity must fall, for the fruit musjt be like the parent 
: stock; and a man mad$ as it were dead, must^ likewise 
bring forth children under the same curse.^— Evil cannot 
beget good. 

But the benign Father of the universe had pity upon 
Adam and his posterity, and, knowing the frailty of our 
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haiurej he did not wish to assume the whole tenorg* of 
An jint vengeance. Still God is af hieing who is infinitdgr 
jud, as well as infiiiitdj mercij^^ nd therefore bit' de^ 
O'ees are not to be dispensed witb^ luid his bfiended ju- 
tice niiist bave^ipiation. The case of mankind was dM 
plorable; — myriads yet unborn were implicated by the* 
cHme of their cdmmon progenitor in< general min.. Bat 
the mercy of God prevailed, and Jesus Christy the Mok 

das, of whom all ages talked before be came' down 

* 

amongst men, oiFered himself up as an atoneinent .far 
man^s crimes. — The Son of God himself^ infinite in. 
ftiercy, offered to take up the human form^ to undergo 
the severest pains of human life, and the severest pangs: 
of death ; he offered to He under the power of the grave 
fbr a certain peri6d^ and, in a word, to sustain all the 
punishment of our primitive disobedience in the stead 6f 
xiian. The atonement was infinite, because God's justice. 
is infinite ; and nothing but such an atonement could have 
aaved the fallen race. 

% 

The death of Christ then takes away the stain of origi- 
nal sin, and gives man at least the power of attaining 
eternal bliss. Still our salvation is conditional, and we 
have certain requisitions to comply with ere we can be 
secure of heaven. — The next question then is. What' are 
the conditions on which we are to be saved i The word 
of Gfod here. comes in again in elucidation of our diity: 
the chief point insisted upon is, that we should keep 
God's Law contained in the Ten Commandments ; but as 
the omission or breach of one article of the twelve tablet 
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bo a crime jiut of as great magmtude at the origiiml 
iii^.and. entails the penalty on us as- much as if we ha^ 
ifiiU]q;ed the whole, 6od» seeing oar frailty, provide^ M 
nwanrof eflfocting our sdvatioii^ in whicdi nothing should 
ho' required of us hut reliance on his tmtb«-*-^od aept 
liiai SaTibur to bear the weight of our siua;.he, Ibere- 
tiue,' requires us tO( beliere implioitly, that through his 
Mood we shall l>e accepted. This is the sucoedaaeuiu 
which he imposed in lieiu of the observance of the moral 
fanr. Faith ! B&iiibye^ ahd yb suAhh be aAVBrii^ — Jit 
squires fiom us to throW; ourselves upon the Redeemer^ 
telook for acceptanoe througb, him alone, to reg^urd our- 
flfilvea aa depraved^ debased^ fallen creatures, who can do 
nothing worthy in his sight, and who only hope for mercgr 
through the Lord and Saviour Jenis Ghrisit* Faith is the 
ftundation stone; Faith is the superstructure; Faith is 
ail in alK-— ^' By Faith are ye saved ; hy Faith are ye 
justified.'' 

How easy, my dear Neville, are the conditions Grod 
imposes upon us ! He only commands us to feel the tie 
ai£ common gratitude, to trust in the mediation of his 
Sen, and all shall be forgiven us. And shall our pride^ 
eur deluded' imaginations, our false philosophy, interfere 
tOf blind our eyes to the beauties of so benevolent, so 
henigv a system ? — Or shall earthly pleasures engross. all 
our thoughts, nor leave space foi; a care for our soub ?-» 
God^ forbid. As for Faith, if our hearts Bxe hardenedi 
andi we cannot feeil that implicit, that fervent belief 
wAich tte soriptore requires,, let w pray to God, th^t^ 
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%e VfiVL sjend hii) Holy Spirit down upon us, that he 
tenlighten our understanding with the knowledge of that 
, Trutli M^ich is top vast^ too' sabMfiK for human under* 
standings, unassisted by Divine Grace, o comprehend. 



I have here drawn a hasty outline of the gpspe| plan 
fpf salvation. In a future letter I shall -endeavour to fill it 
Ufa- Atf present I shall only say^ithink on these things F— 
iBkey are of moknfSnt incpnceivable«-^Ilead: ypar Bible^ 
ibroriier to confirm your&olf in^lliese sublime tntths, and^ 
pny to God to^ sanctify to you the instructiotts it coif» 
l|p^. At pi^€fnt F Would turn: your atle'ntion> exchi* 
dMljytp'ihe New Testitment; Read' also the book wliidi 
itedompaoieB thill tetter ;--it is by the giseat Locke; and- 
Will soFVe to 'slkisir yc^ what so illustrious a philosi^io^ 
tfaoo^l^of rev^%on, 

* - • 
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"•v .?i» n TO MR R. A ♦ 

Nottiiigliain, May 7ih, 1804. 

d;kakeobbbt# . , 

* , # . # . 

. i . . 1 ' • / . . • • • . .. 1 . . . . . • 

•-You ildon't know how I long to hear how your dechn^ 
mation was received^ and.'^ all about itj'' as we say m 
these parts. I hope to s^ it^ when I see its author ancl 
proopuhc^. Themistoicles, no doubt^.receiyed due praise, 
from, you for his valour:. and subtlety;' hut I trust. ycyi|; 
poured down a torrent of eloquent, indignation upon the 
ruIiQg principles of his lictions, and the motive of hisj 
copdupti while ydn exiilted the mild jwd unairanuiiig 
virtues of his more amiable rivaL Th^f^bject :of Th^ 
mistocles was the aggrandisement of himself, that ^ of 
Aristides the welfare and prosperity of the state. The 
one endeavoured to swell the glory of his country ; the 
other to promote its security, external and internd, fo- 
reign and domestic. While you estimated the services 
which Themistocles rendered to the state, in opposition 
to those of Aristides, you of course remembered that 
%e former had the largest scope for action, and that he 
influenced his countrymen to fall into all his plans, while 
they banished bis competitor, not by his superior wis«' 
dom or goodness, but by those intrigues and factious 
artifices which Aristides would have disdained. Themis- 
tocles certainly did use bad means to a desirable end : 
and if we may assume it as ai^ axiom, that Providence 
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wfii ftMrmtTd'the desigAlB o( a good sooner than those of 
a'iNid iban ; whateverineqnality of abilities there may be. 
Ib^tJvisea the' t«iro charkcters^ it will follow that^ had 
AUteai' remaiaed tinder die guidance of Aristides, it would 
have' been better for her. The difference loetween The* 
flsfctedes and Aristides teems to me to be this : That tiie 
IbmJer was a wise and a fortunate mian; and that the 
kftlev> though he had equal wisdom^ had not equal good 
JteUine. We n>ay admire the heroic qualities and the 
dMlfty '{iblicy of the one^ but to the temperate and dism** 
lil'(iyi#d piati^iotism^ the good and virtudus diepositioni 
^f^he other, we can alone give the ine^d of heartrfelt 






I only meito by this, that we must not idfer Themisto<f 
des to have been the better or the greater man, because he 
reinS^A more essential services to the state than Aristi- 
fl^/i&of even that his system was the mostjudicio^, — but 
oft1y,'that; by decision of character, and by good fortune, 
hh measures succeeded best. 
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The rules of composition are, in my opinion, very few. 
If we have a mature acquaintance with our subject, there 
is'lltSe fear .of our expressing it as we ought, provided 
wekatie Uad some Utile experience in writing. The first 
tfai&g to be aimed at is perspicuity. That is the gi'eat 
pbint, which, once attained, will make all other obstacles 
smtibih to us. In order to write perspicuously, we should 

vol.. I. H 
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have a perfect knowledge of the imifHc on irbicb .we arer 
about to treaty in all its Bearings and dependencies.: 
We should think well before hand, what will be the clear* 
est method of conveying the drift of our design. This is 
similar to what the painters call the massing^ or gettiipg^ 
the effect of the more prominent lights and shades, by 
broad dashes of the pencil. When our thesis is well, ar- 
ranged in our mind^ and we have predisposed our argq- 
menls, reasonings^ and illustrations, so as they shall. all 
conduce to the object in view,' in regular sequence and 
gradation, we may sit down and express ogr ideas in as 
clear a manoen as we can, always using such words as are 
most suited to our purpose ; and when two modes Qf ex« 
pression, equally luminous, present themselves, selecting 
that which is the most harmonious and elegant, 

It sometimes happens that writers, in aiming at perspi. 
cuity, over-reach themselves, by employing too giany 
words, and perplex the mind by ^ multiplicity of illustra- 
tions. This is a very fatal error. . Circumlocution seldoni 
conduces to plainness ; and you may take it as a maxim^ 
that, when once ^n idea is clearly expressed^ every addi- 
tional stroke will only confuse the mind, and diminish the 
effect^ 

When you have once learned to express yourself with 
clearness and propriety, you will soon arrive at elegance. 
Jlvery thing else, in fact, will follow as of course. But 
I warn you not to invert the order of things, and be 
pdJiDg your addresses to the graces^ when you ought to 
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nature^ he did not wish to assume the whole terrori-of 
Alii jit^t vengeaqce. * Still God is vL being who is infinitdj' 
jwk, as well as infihitdy mercj/ii/^ s^' therefore' hit -de-:. 
Ci^ are iiot to be dispensed witb^and his bfiended jqb- 
tice nitist hav6^±piatioD. The case of mankind was .de«^ 
plorable; — mjrriads yet unborn were implicated, bj tiie 
eiime of their cdmoion progenitor in< general min*. Bat 
ihe mercy of God prevailed^ and Jesus Christ/ the Mei- 
rias, of whom all ages talked before he came' down 
sfmongst men^ offered himself up as an atoneinent.for 
man's crimes. — The Son of God himself^ infinite in. 
iiikicjj offered to take up the human form^ to undergo 
liie severest pains of human life^ and the severest pangs: 
oF death ; he offiered to lie under the power of the grave 
fbr a certain peridd^ and^ in a word^ to sustain all the 
punishment of our primitive disobedience in the stead 6f 
man. The atonement was infinite^ because God's justice. 
is infinite ; and nothing but such an atonement could have 
saved the fallen race. 

ft 

The death of Christ then takes away the stain of origi- 
nal sin^ and gives man at least the power of attaining 
eternal bliss. Still our salvation is conditional^ and we 
have certain requisitions to comply with ere we can be 
secure of heaven.— The next question then is, Wh^t aie 
the conditions on which we are to be saved i The word 
of Qbd here, comes in again in elucidation of our duty: 
the chief point insisted upon is, that we should keep 
God's Law contained in the Ten Commandments ; but as 
the omission or breach of one article of the twelve tabks 



49s t ingfat^ paktly ^m niaaely, .ftfid pfa:dy ftoxfk the'ef* 
fiecfei.of a low fev«r^ which basV^^ed oa- my nennes fttr 
^the last six dr sei^en days. I atti afraid^ Bfbb'ert^ my reK- 
Igion is very' superficial. I cmgbt'ndtto fed this • distrust 
-of God's -pixmdence^ Should I now he prereiuted'from 
•going' to odlcge, I shall n^ardit as a* jttst pnnisbkneiit fdr 
4Dy w^t of fnth* 
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I'doncliide Mr Martyn has fiiilnd in priocuriiig ihq aid 
lie expected. Is it so ? 






On these contingencies^ Robiert^ you must know^ from 
iny peculiar situation^ I shall never be able to get to col- 
lege. My mother^ at all times averse^ has lately beea 
pressed by one of tfae'd nauuiw uf -Castlegate Meetings to 
prevail on me to go to Dr Williams. This idea now 
fills her head^ and she would feel no small degree of 
pleasure in the . failure of igy^ rqspprces for college. 
Besides this, her natural anxiety for my welfare will 
neyerjallaw her to permit me to go to the university de- 
pending almost entirely on herself, knowing not only 
the inadequacy, but the great uncertainty, of her aid. 
Coldham and Enfield must lik^ise he satisfied that my 
way is clear : I tremble, I almost despair. A variety of 
cMtefnding enk>t4ohs> which 1 ttHMiol pfiirticularifce^ agi- 
tate i^y mttid. I trdmbte kst I should have mSstaben 
vhf 6fAVi these are solemn ^tirhi^gs :-^but no-^I cantiot 
^titert^ifti the thoaght^ Tqi tUe tfiiiiyidtry | am d^^vot^dj^ 



I believe^ by Ood ; in what way must be left to bit provif 
dence. 
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TO HIS BBJOTHBR NEVtLLE^ 



' I 



NottingbadViliuie^ 160*. ', 
DEArR NEVIXiLB, i 

In answer to your:'qQestio% whetljier the . Sizaa ha%l 
any ^ ties to perform^ I oqswer, No. ' v Somebody^ pecK; 
haps^haabeen hinting that there are servile o^cea to be^ 
perform^ liy Simnu It isacommoa opinion^ bntpdf-^ 
fectly erroneous. The Oxford servitors, I believe^ have, 
many unpleasant duties; but the Sizars at Cambridge 
only differ from the rest in name. 
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TO MR B. HADDOCK. 

NottiDghaiDy June 15th, 1804. 

MY DEAR BEN^ 

I DO not sit down to write you a long letter, for I have 
been too much e:2thausted with mathematics to have much 
vigour of mind left; my lines will therefore be wider thaa 
they are wtbut to be, and I shall, for once, be obliged to 
diffuse a little matter over a broad surface. . For a conso- 
latory letter I trust you have little need^ as by this, time 
you have no doiibt learned to. meet with calmness, tboae 
temporary privations and inconveniences which, in this 
life, we inpst 'expect> and therefore should be prepared to 
encounter. 



/ 



This is true — this is Christian philosophy : it is a philo- 
sophy in which we must all, sooner or later, be instituted, 
and which, if you stedfastly persist in seeking, I am sure 
God will assist you to your manifest comfort and peace. 

There are sorrows, and there are misfortunes which bow 
down the spirit beyond the aid of all human comfort. Of 
these, I know, my dear Ben, you have had more than 
common experience ; but while the cup of life does over- 
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flow with dratights of su^h' extreme asperityj we ought to 
fortify ourselves agMast Us^er evils, as unimportant to man^ 
who has much heavier woes to expect^ and to the Cbrisr 
tian^ whose joys are laid beyond the verge of mortal ex« 
istence. There are afflictions, there are privations, where 
de€Lth and hopes irrecoverably blasted leave no pros- 
pect of retrieval; when I would no more say to the 
mourner, '^ Man, wherefore weepest thou f " than I would 
ask the winds why they blew, or the tempest why it raged. 
Sorrows like these are sacred; but the inferior troubles 
of f»ntm/ separation, vexatious occitfpation, and opposing 
cmrrent of human affairs, are such as ought not, at least 
immoderately, to affect a 'Christian, but rather. ought to 
be 4x>ntemplated as the necessary accidents of life, and dis«* 
regasded while their pains are more sensibly felt* . 
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- Do not think, 1 beseech you, my dear Ben, that I wisk 
to represent your sorrows as light or trivial ; I know they; 
are not light ; I know they are not trivijal ; but I wish to. 
induce you to summon up the man within you, and while 
those unhappy troubles,: which you cannot alleviate, must 
continue to torment yoo, ifwould exhort yoa to rise supe* 
nor to the crosses of life, and shew yourself a* genuine dis^ / 7 
ciple of Jesus Christ, in the endurance of evil without r.^-^ ^ 
pining, or- unavailable lamentations. . ^/ 

Blest &s you are with the good testimony of an apprOK 
Yilig conscience, and happy in an intimate communioA' i 

with' the all-pure and alL-merciful God, these :trifling. oon^r 
cems ought not to -molest you ; nay^ iwere. the tide of ad-^ 
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yeisily to itt^oifriroiig agiuii9i j<^ eyjen ^i^ yotfr friends 
,to forsake you, arid abject powrtjr t^stafe yoti m tb^.fa«c» 
fOQ ought to be abundantly thankfjul to God fix bia asei^ 
cies to you; you. ojught to consider yourself sftitijM rich^ 
yea» to took aiound you^ and aay# I am far bappiec than 

4he sons of men. -, 

' . i-- ■ . . ■ J 

i- Tbis.is a sjrstem of philosophy whipb, for myself, I 
shall nont only preach, bul practise. We are h«re fatr 
aobler purposes iban to waste the fleeting mQmeiiii««f 
qnr liyes^ in lamentations and. waiHnga oyer ttmAIas 
, / trfaicb, in their widest extent, do but affect the psescftt 
j / state, and which, perbapa, cMilbr regard our personal ease 
ft&d prosperity. Make me an outcast — a beggar ;. [dace 
me a barei>foo1ied pilgrim on the top of the Alps or the 
Pyrennees, ^nd I should have wherewithal to sustain the 
s|nnt within me, in the reflection that all this was. bilk as 
for a moment, aind that a period would come, when wrong, 
and injury, and trouble should be no mor^. Are we ta 
be so utterly enslaved by habit and associatioD, that we 
shall spend our lives in anxiety and bitter care, only that 
we may find a covering for our bodies, or the.means o£ 
assuaging hunger i for what else is an anxiety after the 
world ? Or are even the followers of Christ themselvea* 
to be infected with thie inane, the childish desire of heap* 
ing together wealth ? Were a man, in the way of ma- 
king a large fortune, to take up hia hat and stick, and say, 
'^\ I' am useless .here, and unhappy ; I will go and abide 
wflh the Grenteo or the Paraguay, where I shall be ha^py 
and usefilly'' he would be laiiigbed at ; but I say he would 
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studying perspiciuty. . Young writers^ in general^ are 
'ido folicitous to round off their periods, and regulatef the 
-Cadences' of their style. Hebce the feeble pleonasms and 
idle repetitions whioh deform their pages, If you would 
JiaTis your €on^positions vigorous, and masculine in their 
tonfiv^t every word t£ll; and when you detectt youiw 
self polishing off a sentence with expletives, regard your^ 
self in exactly the same predicament with a poet who 
idiould eke out the measure of his verses with ^^ titum, 
titum^ tee. Sir/' 

§o much for style 
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TO MR R. A- 



Nottingham, 9th May, 1804. 
MY DEAB FBIEND, 



4' ■ 



. I HAYB. Dpt spoken as yet to Messrs Coldham and En- 
fieki* Your.injupc^on to suspend so doing, has }eft nie in 
ft stftte df mind, whieh> I think> I am blameable for indul*^ 
giBg^ but ^vbioh is indescribubly painfuL I bad no isieep 
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style^ but am well occupied^ and perfectly at Bay 



f And now^ my dear Brother^ I must sincerely beg par-^ 
don for all those manifold neglects^ of wbich I cannot but 
accuse myself towards you. When I recollect innumer-^ 
able requests in your letters which I hare not noticed^ and 
many enquiries I have not satisfied^ I almost feel afraid 
ibat you will imagine I no longer regard yOur letters with 
brotherly fondness^ and that you will cease to exercise ta« 
wards me your wonted confidence and firiendship*. .Iii<- 
Heed^ you may take my word) they have arisen froHi iny 
peculiar circumstances^ and not from any unconcern or 
disregard of your wishes. I am now bringing my aCbira 
(laugh not at the word) into some regularity^ after all the 
hurry and confifsion in wbich they have been plunged, by 
the distraction of mind attending my publication^ and the 
projected change of my destination in life. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. ' 

Wilfoid, (near Nottingham}, — — , 1804» . 

bEAB NBVILLE^ 

* ♦ # 

J SAVE ruD very much on the wrong side of the post, 
herein for having sent copies round to such persons as had.\ 
givea me in their names as subscribers^ with compliments^ 
tbey have placed them to the^ccount of presents ! . , ^. 

. ■ ..f 



And now, my dear Neville, I must give you the most 
ingenious specimen of the invention of petty envy you 
perhaps ever beard of. When Addison produced '^ Cato," 
it was currently received, that he had bought it of a 
Ticar for 40l.. The Nottingham gentry, knowing me 
too poor to buy my poems, thought they could do no 
better than place it to the account of family affection^ 
and lo ! Mrs Smith is, become tlie sole author, who has 
made use of ber brother's name as a feint ! I heard of 
this report ^rs^ covertly : it was said that Mrs Smith 
was the principal writer : next it was said that I was the 
author of one of the inferior smaller pieces only, ('' My 
Study ;") and, lastly^' on mentioning the circumstances to 

Mr A ^ he confessed.that he had beard several times 

that my '^ sii^ec ^ai. the sole quill-driver of the family. 
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and that master Henry, in particular, was rather shallow/' 
but that he had refrained from telling me, because he 
thought it woiild vex ' me. Now, as to the VexiQg me, it 
only has afforded me a hjearty laugh. I sent my com- 
pliments to one great lady, whom I heard propagating 
tbis ridiculous report, and congratulated her on her in- 
genuity, telling her, as a great secret, that neither my 
sister or myself had any claim to any of the poems, for 
the right author was the Great MoguIV bbusin^ermaa. 
The best part of the story is, that my good friend, Benj* 
Maddock, found means to get me to write rerses ex«^ 
tempore, to prove whether I could tag xfaymes or Hot, 
which, it seems, he doubted* 



» M ' 



ThefoUotvir^ are the verses referred to in the forego- 
ing letter : they were composed extempore in the pre- 
sence of this friend, as an evidence of Henry's ability to 
write poetry : — 

Thou base repiner at another's joy, 

Whose eye turns green at merit not thine own^- 
Oh» far away from generous Britons %, 
And find in meaner climes a fitter thronew 
Away, away, it shall not be, 
Thou shalt not dare defile our plains % 
The truly generous heart disdains 
Thy meaner, lowlier fires, while he 
Joys at another's joy^ and smiles at otheK^c jsUitF, 
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flow- with dratights of-su^h^extreme asperity^ we ought to 
fortify ourselves Ag9AnBtksser eviU, as unimportant to man^ 
who has much heavier woes to expect^ and to the Chris* 
tian^ whose joys are laid beyond the verge of mortal ex^ 
istence. There are afflictions, there are privations, where 
death Siud hopes irrecoverably blasted leave no pros- 
pect of retrieval ; when I would no more say to the 
inoumer, '^ Man, wherefore weepest thou f " than I would 
ask the winds why they blew, or the tempest why it raged. 
SorvDws like these are sacred; but the inferior troubles 
of f»nt£a/ separation, vexatious occitfpation, and opposing 
current of human affairs, are such as ought not, at least 
immoderately, to affiect a 'Christian, but rather. ought to 
be^oontemplated as the necessary accidents of life, and dis^*. 
regasded while their pains are more sensibly felt* ; ! 



4 



* vJDoDOt think, 1 beseech you, my dear Ben, that I wisk 
to represent your sorrows as light or trivial ; I know they; 
are not light ; I know they are not trivial ; but I wish to. 
induce you to summon up the man within you, and while 
those unhappy troubles,: which you cannot alleviate, must 
continue to torment yoo, i'would exhort you to rise supe- 
rior to.the crosses of life^ and shew yourself a genuine dis^ / 
ciple of' Jesus Christ, in the endurance of evil without re- 
pining, or unavailable lamentations, r 1 

Blest &s you are wit!h the good testimony of an approK 
vibg conscience, and: happy in an intimate communion' 
with' the all-pure and alL-merciful God, these rtrifling, oon^r 
cerns ought not to -molest you ; nay, Iwere. the tide of ad-^ 
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TO MR B. MADDOCK. 



• • k 



NottinghaiQ^ ?|b July, 1804« 



MY BEAR BBNj 



The real wants of life are few ; the support of tke 
body^ simply, is no expensive matter; and as we are not 
mad upon silks and satins, the covering of it will not be 
more costly. The only superfluity I should covet would 
be books^ but I have learned how to abridge that plea* 
sure ; and having sold the flower of my library for the 
amajzing sum of Six Guineas, I mean to try whether 
meditation will not supply the place of general reading, 
and probably, by the time I am popr and needy, I shall 
look upon a large library like a fashionable wardrobep 
goodly and pleasant, but as to the real utility, in-* 
different* 

So much for Stoicism, and now for Monachism — I 
shall never, never marry ! It cannot, must not be. As 
to affections, mine are already engaged a^ much as they 
will ever be, and this is one reason why I believe my 
life will be a life of celibacy* I pray to God that it may 
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beso^ and that I may be happy in that state. I love too 
ardently to make love innocent^ and therefore I say fare- 
well to it. Besides^ I liave am)ther inducement^ I can- 
not introduce a woman into poverty for my love's sake^ 
nor could I well hear to see such a one as I must marry 
struggling with narrow circumstances^ and sighing for 
the fortunes of her children. No, I say, forbear ! and 
liiay the example of St Gregory of Naz. and St E^il 
J^port me, 

' . ■ . 

All friends' ace well, except your humbly scribe, wh6 

Jias got a little ^too much into his old way since your de* 

j^rture. Stadyibg and musing, and dreaming of evety 

ibing but hiij health ; still amid all his studying, musings 

. and dreams, 

-L . . .your, true, friend and brother, 

H.K. WHITE. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 



Nottingham^ July 9tby 1804. 



ilcAK now inform you^ thisLt I haye reason to believe 
my way through college is clear before me. Vxotn what 
source I know not ; but through the hands of Mr Simeon 
I. fun provided with SOl* pe^ annum; andiwhile things go 
en so prosperously as they do now^ I coh oooimand 2QJL 
orWL m<»re from my friends> and this, ib; all probability^ 
m^til I take my degree. The friends 'to whom I- allude 
are my mother and brother. 

My mother has, for these five y^arii past, kept a board- 
ing school in Nottingham ; and, so long as her school 
continnes in its present state, she can supply me with 15U 
or £0l. per annum, without inconvenience ; but should she 
die, (and her health is, I fear, but infirm), that resource 
will altogether fail. Still, I think, my prospect is so good 
as to preclude any anxiety on my part ; and perhaps my 
income will be more than adequate to my wants, as I shall 
be a Sizar of St John's, where the college emoluments are 
moi'e than commonly farge. 

In this situation of my affairs, you wil) perhaps agree 

with me in thinking that a subscription for a volume of 

poems will not be neqessary; and, certaiqly^ that mea^ 

1 



i2d 

stire is one which will be better avoided^ if it niay be. t 
have lately looked over what po^tns I have by me ia 
ihanuscript^ and find them more numerous than I ex<« 
pected; but many of them would perhaps be styled 
flwpish and maukish, and even misanthropic, in the lan^ 
gnage of the world ; though from the latter sentiment^ I 
am sure I cM say^ no one is more opposite than I am* 
These poems^ therefore> will neve:^ see the lights aS| fromt 
a teacher of that word which gives all strength to the 
feeble^ more fortitude and Christian philosophy may^ 
with justice, be expected than they display* The re- 
mainder of my verses would not possess any great inte- 
rest : mere description *is often mere nonsense : and I 
have acquired a strsmge habit, whenever I do point out a 
tmin of moral sentiment from the contemplation o^ a 
picture, to give ii a gloomy and quei-ulous cast, wheti 
diere is nothing in the occasion but what ought to inspire 
joy and gratitude. I have one poem,* hoivever, of 
soine length, which I shall preserve ; and I have another 
of considerable magnitude in design, but of which only 
a 'part is written, which I am fairly at a loss whedier to 
commit to the flames, or at some future opportunity to 
fii^kh. The subject is the Death of Christ^ I have no 
friend whose opinion is tit all to be relied on, to Whom I 
could submit it^ and perhaps, after all^ it maybe abso- 
lutely worthless. 

With regard to that part of my provision which is 

* Time is probably the poem alluded to. 
VOL. I. 1 
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derived from my unknown friend, it is of course con- 
ditional ; and as it is not a provision for a poet, but for a 
candidate/or orders, I believe it is expected, and indeed 
it ba$ been hinted as a thing advisable,, that I should 
barter the muses for mathematics, and abstain from 
writing verses at least until I take my degree. If I find 
that all my time will be requisite, in order to prepare 
fox the important office I am destined to fill, I shall cer- 
tainly do my duty, however severely it may cost me ; but 
if I find I may lawfully and conscientiously relax myselE 
at intervals, if^ith those delightful reveries which have 
hitherto formed the chief pleasure of my life, I 8baU|, 
without scruple, indulge myself in them. 

. • • • 

I know the pursuit of Truth is a much more important 
business than the exercise of the imagination ; and amid 
all the quaintness and stiff method of the mathematiciaQfi^ 
I can even discover a source of chaste and exalted plear 
sure. To .their severe but salutary discipline, I most now. 
'^ subdue the vivid shapings of my youth ;" and though 
I shall cast many a fond lingering look to Fancy^s more 
alluring paths, yet I shall be repaid by the antioipation of 
days, when I may enjoy the sweet satisfaclioa of being 
usefol> in no ordinary degree, to my fellow mortals. 

' . . ' ■' 

* * # 
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TO MR SERJEANT ROUGH. 

NottioghaiDi 24th July, 1804* 
BBAB SIB^ 



I THINK Mr Moarc*8 love poems are infamou8> because 
they subvert the first great object of poetry^ — the encour 
ragement of the virtuous and the noble, and metamor* 
phose nutritious aliment into poison. I think the muses 
are degraded when they are made the handmaids of sen<* 
snalityj and the bawds of a brothel. 

Perha{)s it may be the opinion of a young man^ but I 
lliiftk too^ the old system of heroic attachment^ with all 
its attendant notions of honour and spotlessness^ was^ in 
the end^ calculated to promote the interests of the human 
race; for though it produced a temporary alienation of 
mind^ perhaps bordering on insanity/ yet with ihe very 
extravagance and madness of the sentiments^ there were 
inwoven certain imperious principles of virtuis and gene- 
losity^ which would probably remain aflter time had eva- 
porated the heat of passion^ and sobered the luxuriance 
of a romantic imagination. I think^ therefore^ a man of 
song is rendering the community a service when he dis- 
plays the ardour of manly affection in a pleasing light ; 
but certainly we need no incentives to the irregular gra- 
tification- of our appetites^ and I should think it a proper 
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TO MR B. HADDOCK. • 



Nottinghaiq^ Kh July, 1804. 



^ . » m 



MY BEAR B£N^ 



The Ttdl wants of life are few ; the support of Ike 
body, simply, is no expensive matter ; and as we are not 
mad upon silks and satins, the covering of it will not be 
more costly. The only superfluity I should covet would 
be books^ but I have learned how to abridge that plea* 
sure ; and having sold the flower of my library for the 
amazing sum of Six Guineas, I mean to try whether 
meditation will not supply the place of general reading, 
and probably, by the time I am poqr and needy, I shall 
look upon a large library like a fashionable wardrobe 
goodly and pleasant, but as to the real utility, in- 
difierent* 

So much for Stoicism, and now for MonacMsm — I 
shall never, never marry ! It cannot, must not be. As 
to affecttions, mine are already engaged a^ much as they 
will ever be, and this is one reason why I believe my 
life will be a life of celibacy. I pray to God that it may 
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-watering place. ■ Neville has been a good brother to me^ 
and there are not many' things which would give me more 
pleasure than^ after so long a separation^ to see him again* 
I dare not hope that I shall meet you and him together^ 
in October^ at Nottingham. 

My days flow on here in an even tenor. They are, 
indeed^ studious days, for my studies seem to multiply 
on my hands, and I am so much occupied with them, 
that I am becoming a mere bookworm, running over the 
rules of Greek versification in my walks, insteiid of ex- 
patiating on the beetles of the surrounding scenery. 
Winteringham is, indeed, now a delightful place: the 
trees are in full verdure, the crops are brouzing the 
fields, and my former walks are become dry under foot, 
which I "have never known them to be before. The 
opening vista, from our church-yard" over the Humber, 
to the hills, and' receding vales of Yorkshire, assumes a 
thousand new aspects. I sometimes watch it at evening, 
v^hen the sun is just gilding the summit^ of the hills, and 
the lowlands are beginning to take a browner hue.. The 
showers partially falling in the distance, while all is se- 
rene above me ; the swelling sail rapidly falling down the 
river ; and, not least of ally the villages, woods, and villas 
on the opposite bank, sometimes render this scene quite 
enchanting to me ; and it is no contemptible relaxation, 
after a man has been puzzling his brains over the intri-^ 
cacies of Gr^ek choruses all the day, to come out and 
unbend his mind with careless thought and negligent 
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fanciesj while he refreshes his body with the fresh air of 
the country. 

• 

I wish you to have a taste of these pleasures with me ; 
and if ever I should live to be blessed with a quiet par- 
sonage^ and that great object of my ambition, a garden, 
I have no doubt but we shall be, for some short intervals 
at least, two quiet contented bodies. These will be our 
relaxations ; our business will be of a nobler kind. Let 
us vigilantly fortify otirselves against the exigencies of the 
serious appointment we are, with God's blessing, to fulfil; 
and if w^ go into the church prepared to do our duty, 
there is every reasonable prospect that our labours will 
be blessed, and that we shall be blessed in them* As 
your habits generally have been averse to what is called 
cld^ application, it will be too much for your (Strength, as 
well as unadvisable in other points of view, to study very 
intensely; but regularly you may, and must read ; and de- 
pend upon it, a man will work more wonders by stated 
tmd constant application, than by unnatural and forced 

endeavours. 

* • # 
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TO MR B. MADDOCK. 

Nottingham, Sieptembery 1804> 

MY 0EAB BEN, 

Bt the lime you will open this letter, we shall have 
parted, 'Grod oaly knows whether ever . to meet again. 
IRke chionces and casualties of human life are such as to 
r^der it always questionable whether three months may 
hot separate us for ever from an absent friend. 



For my part, I shall feel a vacuum when you are gone. 
Which will not easHy be filled up. I shall tiilss my only 
ititimate friend — the companion of my Walks — the inter* 
irttpter of my evening studie8« I shall return, in a great 
treasure, to my old solitary habits. I cannot associate 
with * * nor yet with ♦ • # 
has no place in my affections, though he has in my 
Esteem. It was to yon alone I looked ais my adopted 
brother, and (although, for . reasons you may hereafter 
learn, I have not made you my perfect confidante) my 
comforter. — Heu mihi amice. Vale, longum Vale ! I hope 
you will sometimes think of me, and give me a portion 
in your prayers. 



Perhaps it may be that I am not formed for friend- 
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derived from my unknown friend, it is of course^ con- 
ditional ; and as it is not a provision for a poet, but for a 
candidate/or orders, I believe it is expectedj, and indeed 
it ba$ been hinted as a thing advisable,, that I should^ 
barter the muses for mathematics, and abstain fromi 
writing verses at least until I take my degree. If I find 
that all my time will be requisite, in order to prepare. 
for the important office I am destined to fill, I shall cer- 
tainly do my duty, however severely it may cost me ; but 
if I find I may lawfully and conscientiously relax myteU 
at intervals, with those delightful reveries which have^ 
hitherto formed the chief pleasure of my lifcji I 8baU|, 
without scruple, indulge myself in them. 

I know the pursuit of Truth is a much more important 
business than the exercise of the imagination ; and amid 
all the quaintness and stiff method of the mathematiciaiis^r 
I can even discover a source of chaste and exalted plear* 
sure. To .their severe but salutary discipline, I most now. 
*^ subdue the vivid shapings of my youth ;'' and though 
I shall cast many a fond lingering look to Fancy^s more 
alluring paths, yet I shall be repaid by the antioipation /of 
days, when I may enjoy the sweet satidfaclioil of being 
useful> in no ordinary degree, to my fellow mortals* 

* * # 
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TO MR K. SWANN. 



High Pavement, October 4th, 1804. 



DEAR KIRKE^ 



For your kind and very valuable present^ I know not 
how to thank you. The Archbishop * has long been one 
of my most favourite divines ; and a complete set of his 
sermons really " sets me upJ*' I hope I am able to appre- 
ciate the merits of such a collection^ and I shall always va- 
lue them apart from their merits as a memento of friend* 
ftbip. 

. I hope that^ when our correspondence begins^ it will 
neither be lax^ nor uninteresting ; and that^ on both sides^ 
it may be productive of something more than mere aniius6« 
meiit. 

While we each strive to become wiser in those things 
wh/erein true wisdom is alone to be founds we may mu* 
tually contribute to each other's success^ by the commu-« 
nication of our thoughts : and that we may both become 
proficients in that amiable philosophy which makes us 

• Tillotson, 
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happier by rendering us better; that philosophy which 
alone makes ua wise unto salvation^ is the prayer of^ 

Dear Kirke, 

Your sincere fiiiend, 

HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 



TO MR JOHN GHARLESWORTH. 

' WlDteriDgham,— — >1804» 

"•^AMICE DILECTE, 

PuDERET me infrequentiae nostrarum literamm^- ciiai 
hoc ex te pendere sentirem. Epistolas a te missas non 
|>rius accepi quam kailendis Decembris — ^res mihi acerba, 
nihilomimis ad ferendum levior^ dlira me non tibi ex aoi*' 
fisro prersus ^xcidisse satis exploratum est. 

Gavisus sum^ h litteris tuis^ amico Roberto dicatis, ciim 
aodirem te operam et dedisse et daturum ad Graecam 
Kflguam etiamnnm excolendam com viro omtii doctriQ& 
cmdito.*— Satis scio te, ilio duce^ virum doctissimum et 



* This letter is not to be considered as a specimen of Henry's Latin* 
ity« It was written when he was only beginning those classical studies 
in which he afterwards made such progress. 
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id optsmardm af lium stndlis ex^isitissimum fotnnim eise : 
hand tamexi bit JM^idtaiibiis <^ntentuiii, sed ahiora pe- 
teniem> nempe salliteiii humani generig et sancta verbi di- 
¥Uii arcana* 

Vix jam^ amice ! recreor e morbo^ ^ qu6 graviteraegro- 
tavi : vix jam incipio membra languore confecta in diem 
apertam irabere. Tactus arida manfi febria, spatiosas 
trivi noctes lacrymis et gemitd. Vidi^ cikm in conspecta 
mortis collocatus fuerim^ vidi omnia clariora facta^ in- 
tellexi me non fidem Cbristi satis servasse^ non^ ut fomn- 
lam Dei^ fideliter vitam egisse* ^Sgritudo multa prius ce« 
lata patefacit Hoc ipse sensi et omnes^ sint sane reli- 
giosi^ sint boni^ idem sentient. Sed ego praecipu^ causam 
habiu cur me afflixerim et summisso animo ad pedem 
enicis abjecerim. Imo vero et lacrymas copiose effiidi et 
interdum consolatio Sancti Spiritus turbinem animi pla-> 
cayit. Utinam vestigium hujus periculi semper in animo 
relineamJ 

Non dubito quin tibi gratum erit audire de moribus et 
studiis nostris. Praeceptor nobis^ nomine Grainger^ non 
^ ec^egio educatus fiiit^ attamen doctrin^ baud medio* 
cris est^ pietate eximius. Hypodidascalm fuit in $cho}& 
Yiri istius docti et admpdum venerandi Josephi Milner^ 
qui eum dilexit atque honoravit. Mores jucundi et fa* 
ciles sunt^ urbanitate ac lepore suaviter conditio quanquam 
interdum in vultu tristis severitas inest. EjTga bonos man- 
Huetus^ malis se durior gerit» — iBqu^ fer^ est pastor dili* 
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gens^ vir egregius^ et prseceptor bonus. Com istboc legi* 
mus apud Grsecos^ Homerom et Demoi thenem et Sancta» 
Scripluras^ apud Latinos^ Virgilium^ Ciceronem .et ali- 
quando in ludo Terenlium. Scribimus etiam Latine^ et 
constructionis et eleganiia^ gratia; nihilominus (hac epis- 
tol& teste) Qon opus est dicendi tibi quam paululum ego 
ipse proficio. Iq scribendo Latin^^ praiter consuetudinem 
in lingua Anglicana^ sum lentus^ piger^ ineptus. Verba 
stillant beu quam otios^^ et quum tandem visa sint quam 
ineleganti& ! Spero tamen usu atque animo diligenter ad- 
bibendo deinde Latinis sermonibus aliquam adipisci faci- 
litatem, nunc fer^ oportet me cpntentum esse cupire et 
laborare^ paululum potiundo^ magna moliendo. 

Intelligis^ procul dubio^ nos vicum incolere Wintering- 
bamiensis, ripis situm Humberi fluminis, sed nondum for- 
san sentias locum esse agrestem^ fiuviis^ collibus^ arvis, 
omni decore pervenustum. Domus nostra Templo Dei 
adjacet; i, tergo sunt dulces horti et terrenm agger arbo. 
ribus crebr^ septus^ quo deambulare solemus. Circum- 
circa sunt rurales pagi quibus spep^ cum otium agamus, 
post prondium imus. Est villa^ nomine Whittonia^ ubi k 
cel8& rupe videre potes flumen Trentii vasto Humbero in«» 
fluens^ et paulo alti^s Oosem flumen. 

Infra sub opaca saxa fons est^ cui potestas inest in lapi«* 
dem materias alienas convertendi ; ab altissim^ rupe la- 
bitur in littus^ muschum^ conchas et fragiiiores ramos ar- 
borum in lepidem transmutans. In prospectu domus montect 
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Eboracenses surgunt trans Humberum siti^ sylris et villis 
stipati^ nunc solis radiis ridentes^ nunc borridi nimbis ac 
procellis. Vela navinm ventis impleta ante fenestras satis 
longo intervallo ptolabnntur : djim supr^ in aere procelso 
greges anserum vastaB longo clamore volitant. Ssepe in 
aqimo revolvo verba ista Homeri : 

Et6ti Kct4 h6ti vwttrrcu «y«XAo^Uf«< sm^vyl^v^ 
12; reHv iifM VdAAtf^ fwv «9i« xai xXtrutttv 



# 



' Vale. Dum yi tales auras carpam, 

Tuus, • 

H. K. WHITE. 
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bip> that I expect more than can ever be found. Time 
will tutor me : I am a singular being, under a common 
outside. I am a profound dissembler of my inward feel- 
ings, and necessity has taught me the art. I am long be- 
fore I can unbosom to a friend, yet, I think, I am sin- 
cere in my friendship : you must not attribute this to 
any suspiciousness of nature, but must consider that I 
lived seventeei) years my own confidante, my own friend^ 
full of projects and strange thoughts, and confiding, them 
^o no one. I aai habitually reserved, and habitue(lly cau- 
tious in letting it be seen that I hide any thing. Towards 
you I would fain conquer these habits, and this is one step 
towards effecting the conq^uest. 

I am not well, Ben^ to-night^ as my handi-writiiig and 
style will. show; I have rambled on, however, to some 
length; my letter may serve to beguile a few moments 
on your way. I must say good bye to you, and m^y God 
bless you, and preserve you, and be your guide and di- 
rector for ever. Remember he is always with you ; remem<p 
ber Chat in him you havQ a comforter in every glopm. In 
your wakeful nights, when you have not me lo talk to, 
his ear will be bent down on your pillow ; what better 
bosom friend has ^ ipan than the merciful and benignant 
leather of i^U ? Happy, ihrice happy, are you in the privi^ 
lege of his grace and acceptance. 

Dear Ben, 

J am your true friend, 

H. K. wmm 



I 
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ent walka of life, yet we may mutually assist each other 
by CQUQse], by admonitioo> and by prayer. My calling 
is. of a nature the most arduous and awful: /need every 
assistance from above^ and from my companions in.the^ 
flesh ; and no advice will ever be esteemed lightly by me> 
whjph; proceeds from a servant of God, however trifling, 
or however ill expressed. If your immediate avocatioos 
be teisa momentous^ and less connected with the worldto 
COrnQy your duty is not the less certain^ or the more 
lightly t^ be attended to— ^oti are placed in a situation? 
\vb^rein..God expects from you according. to your powers, 
as yrellia^i^pm me in mine: and there are various darb 
and ocqul( temptations^ of which you are little awar^ 
l>ut.iotp; which you may easity and imperceptibly fall^nn* 
l^ss. upheld by the arm of Almighty God. You stand ia 
ive^j therefore^ to exercise a constant reliance on ^ the 
Holy Spirit^ and its influences^ and to watch narrowly > 
your own hearty. that it conceive no secret sin : for al-» 
though your situation be not so dangerous^ nor your dn« 
ties so difficulty yet^ as the masks which Satan assumes^ 
are various, you may still find cause for spiritual fear atid^ 
sorrow> and occasion for trembling, lest you should no^ 
have exercised your talents in proportion to their ext6nt«' 
It is a valuable observation, that there is no resting-plac^ 
iathe spiritual progress — we must either go backward or- 
forward^ and when we are at a loss to know whether our" 
motion be. onward or retrograde, we may rest assured, 
that there is something wanting which must be supplied 
— Hmna evil yet lurking in the heart, or some duty slightly 
performed* 
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You remember I heard Mr **, oii the night previotitf 
to my departure; I did not say much on hi^ manner^ bat 
I thought it neat^ and the sermon far better than I ex- 
pected : but I must not be understood to approve alto- 
gether of Mr **'s preaching. I thinks in particular^ he 
has one great faulty that is elegance — ^he is not sufficiently 
plain. Remember, we do not mount the pulpit to ^ay 
fine things^ or eloquent things ; we have there to proclaim 
the good tidings of salvation to fallen man ; to point out 
the way of eternal life; to exhort, to cheer, and to sup** 
port the suffering sinner : these are the glorious topics 
npon which we have to enlarge — and will these permit' 
the tricks of oratory, or the studied beauties of eloqtience? 
Shall truths and counsels like these be couched in terAu 
which the poor and ignorant cannot comprehend ? — Let 
all eloquent preachers beware, lest they iill any manV 
ear with sounding words, when they should be feeding 
hi9 soul with the bread of everlasting life ! Let them fear, 
lest, instead of honouring God, they honour themselves ! 
If any man ascend the pulpit with the intention of utter* 
ing ajine things he is committing a deadly sin. Remem- 
ber, however, that there is a medium, and that vulgarity 
and meanness are cautiously to be shunned ; but while we 
speak with propriety and chastity, we cannot be too fa- 
miliar or too plain. I do not intend to apply these re- 
marks to Mr *"* individually, but to the manner of preach- 
ing here alluded to* If his manner be such as I have here 
described, the observations will also fit ; but, if it be other- 
wise, the remarks refer not to him, but to the style repro- 
bated. 
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I recommend to you^ always before yoa begin to 
stady^ to pray to God to enlighten your understanding, 
and give you grace to bebl>l4 ^ thingjs through the me-, 
dium of religion. This was always the practice in the old 
uiiiversiti^^ md, I believe, is the only way to profit by 
learning. 

I €ttn BOW only say a few^ Woids to you> since our re- 
fpaiBr hour of retiring fast approaches. I hope you ar^ 
laaking' progiess in spiritual things, proporttonably to 
yoar opportunities, and that yoa ace sedulonsly endea? 
•^Foaring not etnfy to secure your own acceptation, but to 
kapart the light of troth to those aroood you wko alitt 
veittain in darkness*. . 

* • 

Pray kt n^^bear from yon at your cohiKeniience, amd 
my brother wiU forwani the ktt^ ^ and believe me^ 

My dear Kirke^ 

-■»»■•-.. . • 

Your ftiend^ and fellaw*travelkr in the 
Teai&l aojloiira of Ufe^ 

H.K.WHIT£. 
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TO HIS MOTHER. 



Wintering^, Dec. 16th, 1804> 

MT DEAH MOTHBBfj 

SiNCB I wrote to you last I have been rather ill^ having 
caught cold^ which brought on a slight fever^ Thanks 
to excellent nursing, I am now pretty much recotrer« 
ed, and only want strength to be perfectly re-cstablidi- 
ed. Mr Qrainger is himself a yery good physician, bat 
when I grew worse, he deemed it necessary to send for a 
medical gentleman from Barton ; so that, in addition to 
my illness, I expect an apothecary's bill. This, however, 
will not be a very long one, as Mr Grainger has chiefly 
supplied me with drugs. It is judged absolutely neces- 
sary that I should take wine, and that I should ride. It 
is with very great reluctanee that I agree to incur these 
additional expences, and I shall endeavour to cut them 
off as soon as possible. Mr and Mrs Grainger have 
behaved like parents to me since I have been ill: four 
and five times in the night has Mr G. come to see me ; 
and had I been at home, I could not have been treated 
with more tenderness and care. Mrs Grainger has insist- 
ed on my drinking their wine, and was very angry when I 
made scruples ; but I cannot let them be at all thb addi- 
tional expence — in some tiray or other I must pay them,^ 
as the sum I now give^ considering the mode in which we 
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are accommodated^ is very trifling* Mr Grainger does not 
keep- a horse^ so that I shall be obliged to hire one; but 
there will be no occasion for this for any length of time, 
as my strength seems to return as rapidly as it was rapidly 
reduced. Don't make yourself in the least uneasy about 
this, I pray, as I am quite recovered, and not at all appre^^ 
faensive of any consequences. I have no cough, nor any 
symptom which might indicate an affection of the'liings. 
I read very little at present. 

r tliought it necessary to write to ytm on this subject 
now, as I feared you might have an exaggerated account 

from Mr Almond's friends, and alarm yourself. 

# * * # * 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

WinteriDgham, Dec. 2t, ld04. 
^T DEAR BROTHER, 

I HAVE been very much distressed at the receipt ai 
your letter, accompanied with one from my mother, one 
from my sister, and from Mr Dashwood, and Kirke 
Swatin, all on the same- subject ; and, greatly as I feel 
for lUl the kindness and affection which has prompted 
these remonstrances, I am quite harassed with the idea 
tint yoa should not have taken my letter as a plain ac« 
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count of my illness^ without any wish to hide from yon 
that I had been ill somewhat seriousLy^ but that I was 
indeed better. 

I can now assure yon^ that I am perfectly recovered^ 
and am as well as I have been for some time paat« My 
sickness was merely a slight fever^ rather of a nervous 
kmd^ brought on by a cold^ and soon yielded to die poroper 
treatment. I do assure you^ simply and plainlyj^ tbatiam 
now as well as ever* 

With regard to study^ I do assure you tl^t Mj: Gfmft 
ger will not suffer us to study at all hard ; our vrork at 
present is mere play. I am always in bed at ten o'clock^ 
and take two walks in the day^ besides ridings when the 
weather will permit. 

Under these circumstances^ my dear brother may set 
his mind perfectly at ease. Even change of air some- 
times occasions violent attacks^ but they leave the patient 
better ^an they found him* 

I still continue to drink wine^ though I am confinced 
there is no necessity for it. My appetite is amazingly 
large— ^much larger than when at Nottingham. 

I shall come to an arrangement whh Mr Grainger 
Immediately, and I hope you will not write to him about 
it. If Mr Eddy^ the surgeon^ thinks it at all necessaiy 
Tor me to do this constantly^ I declare to yea Ifai^ I wiU ^ 
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but tememhet, if T should form ^ babit o£ this now^ it 
iBtaj be a disadvantage to me when possibly circmn- 
stances may render it inconvenient-- as when! I am at 
college. 

My spirits are completely knocked up by the receipt 
of all the letters t have &t one moment received. My 
mother got a gentleman to mention it to Mr Dashwood^^ 
jshd sftitl representing that my illness was occasioned by 
study — a thing than which nothing can be more remote 
from the truths as I have, from conscientious motives^ 
ffven up hard study until I shall find my health better^ 

I cannot write more^ as I have the other letters to; aH-* 

isirer. I am gomg to writ6 to Barton, expressly to get 

advantage of the post for this day^ in ordeir that yon 

may no longer give yourself a moment's uneasiness, where^ 

. tfaeie is in reality no occasion. 

Give my affectionate love to James, 
, And believe me. 
My dear Neville, 
Your truly affectionate Brother, 

H. K. WHITE* 

One thing I had forgot — ^you mention my pecuniary 
matters — ^you make me blush when you do so. Yoo 
may rest assured that I have no wants of that kind, nor 
am likely to have at present. Your brotherly love and 
anxiety towards me has sunk deep into my heart; and 
yon may satigfy yourself with this, that whatever is neces-^ 
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sar; for my health shall not he spared^ and that when I 
want the means of procuring these^ I shall think it my 
duty to tell yon so. 



TO HIS BROTHER JAMES. 

Midway between Winteringham and IM^ 
Jan. lltb, 1805. 
DEAB JAMSS, 

You will not be surprised at the style of this letter^ 
when I tell you it is written in the Winteringham Packet, 
on a heap of flour bags^ and surrounded by a drove of 
14 pigs^ who raise the most hideous roar every time the 
boat rolls. I write with a silver pen, and with a good 
deal of shaking, so you may expect very bad iscribbling. 
I am now going to Hull, where I have a parcel to send 
to my mother^ and I would not lose the opportunity of 
writing. 

. I am extremely glad that you are attentive to mat* 
ters of such moment as are those of religion ; and I hope 
you do not relax in your seriousness, but continue to 
pray that God will enable you to walk in the paths of 
righteousness, which alone lead to peace. He alone, my 
dear James, is able to give you a heart to delight in his 
service, and to set at nought the temptations of Ae 
world. It may seem to you, in the first beginning of 
your qbristian progress, that religion wears a very un- 
promising aspect, and that the gaieties of the world are 
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indeed very delicious; but I assure you^ from whiit I I 
bare myself experienced^ that the pleasures of piety are j 
infinitely more exquisite than those of fashion and of \ 
sensual pursuits. It is true^ they are not so violent, or 
so intoxicating, (for they consist in one even tenor of 
mind, a lightness of heart, and sober cheerfulness, which 
none but those who have experienced can conceive ;) 
but they leave no sting behind them ; they give pleasure 
on reflection, and will sooth the mind in the distant 
prospect. And who can say this of the world or its en-f 
Joyments i 

'■ Even those who seem to enter with the most spirit 
into the riotous and gaudy diversions of the world, are 
often known to confess that there is no ^eal satisfactimi 
in them ; that their gaiety is often forced, when tlieir 
hearts are heavy; and that they envy those who have 
chosen the more humble but pleasant paths of religion 
tod virtue. 

I am not at iall particular as to the place of worship 
you may attend, so as it be under a serious preacher, 
and so as you attend regularly. I should think it a veiy 
good exercise for you, if you were to get a blank paper 
book, and were to write down in it any thing which may 
strike you in the sermons you hear on a Sunday ; this 
mrould improve your style of writing, and teach you to, 
think' on what you hear^ Pray endeavour to carry this 
plan into execution ; I am sure you will find it worth the 
trouble. You attend the church now and then, I con- 
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sarj for my health shall not he spared^ and that when I 
want the means of procuring these^ I shall think it my 
duty to tell you so. 



TO HIS BROTHER JAMES. 

Midway between Winteringham and Hri^ 
Jan. lltb, 1805. 
PEAK JAMSS, 

You will not be surprised at the style of this letter^ 
when I tell you it is written in the Winteringham Packet^ 
on a heap of flour hags^ and surrounded by a drove of 
14 pigs^ who raise the most hideous roar every time die 
boat rolls. I write with a silver pen^ and with a good 
deal of shaking, so you may expect very bad iscribblmg. 
I am now going to Hull^ where I have a parcel to sedd- 
to my mother^ and I would not lose the opportunity of 
writing, 

. I am extremely glad that you are attentive to mat- 
ters of such moment as are those of religion ; and I hope 
you do .not relax in your seriousness^ but continue to 
pray that God will enable you to walk in the paths of 
righteousness^ which alone lead to peace. He alone^ my 
dear James^ is able to give you a heart to delight in his 
service, and to set at nought the temptations of the 
world. It may seem to you, in the first beginning of 
your qhristian progress, that religion wears a very un- 
promising aspect, and that the gaieties of the world ate 
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indeed very delicious; but I assure you^ from what I ( 
bare myself experienced^ that the pleasures of piety are j 
infinitely more exquisite than those <^ fashion and of \ 
sensual pursuits. It is true^ they are not so violent, or i 
so intoxicating^ (for they consist in one even tenor of 
mind^ a lightness of hearty and sober cheerfulness^ which 
none but those who have experienced can conceive ;) 
hut they leave no sting behind them ; they give pleasure 
oti reflection^ and will sooth the mind in the distant 
prospect. And who can say this of the world or its en-f 
Joyments i 

' Even those who seem to enter with the most spirit 
into the riotous and gaudy diversions of the worlds are 
often known to confess that there is no ^al satisfactimi 
in them ; that their gaiety is often forced, when tlieir 
hearts are heavy ; and that they envy those who have 
chosen the more humble but pleasant paths of religion 
kad virtue. 

I am not at iall particular as to the place of worship 
you may attend^ so as it be under a serious preacher^ 
and so as you attend regularly. I should think it a veiy 
good exercise for you, if you were to get a blank paper 
book, and were to write down in it any thing which may 
strike you in the sermons you hear on a Sunday; this 
mrould improve your style of writings and teach you to, 
think' on what you hear. Pray endeavour to carry this 
plan into execution ; I am sure you will find it worth the 
trouble. You attend the church now and then^ I con- 
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clode^ and if you do^ I should wish lo diiect yctnr nU 
tentiou to our admirable litui;gy> and avoids if posable^ 
remarking what, nay aeem absurd in the manner it is k* 
peated* 

I must not conceal from you that I am nry apery you 
do not attend some eminent minister in tbecbuvoh, «uch 
as Mr Cedl, or Mr Pratt, or Mr Crowther» i)n fxrefisp- 
ence to the mreetqig ; since I am continced a mim nms 
less danger of beiag misled, tar of building on fabe faatr 
dations, in the establishment, than out, and this .toQ for 
plain reasons :-^Dissenters are apt to think they are le- 
ligiousy becauge they are dissenters — '^ for," argue they, 
^ if w^ bad not a regard for religion, why should we 
leaye the establishment at all i The yery act of leaving 
it shows we have a regard for religion, because we mp» 
nifest an ayersion to its abuses." Besides this, at the 
meeting-house you are not likely to hear plain a^d ua* 
welcome truths so honestly told as in the church, wbcie 
the minister is not so dependent on his flock, and the 
prayeiB are so properly selected, that you will meet with 
petitions calculated for all your wants, bodily, and spjud- 
tuai, without being left at the mercy of the minister to 
pray fc^what and in what manner he likes. Remepiber 
these are not offered as reasons why you should alwagrs 
attend the church, but to put you in mind that there ajce 
advantages there which you should avail yourself of, in* 
stead of making invidious comparisons betweei^ the two 
institutions. 

• • ■ • ♦ # 
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TO MR B. HADDOCK^ 

Winterioghami Jan. 8l8ty ia05; 
HEAR BBK> 

I HAv A long been convinced of the truth of what you 
say^ f^pecthig the effects of close reading oa a man's 
Hiind^ in a religious point of Yiew> and I am more and 
aiore convinced that literature is very rarely the source 
of satisfaction of mind to a Christian. I would wish yon 
to steer clear of too abstracted and subtle a mode of 
thinking and reasonings and you will so be happier than 
jour friend* A relish for books will be a sweet source 
of amusement, and a salutary relaxation to you throug^- 
•^st iife ; bat let it not be more than a reUsh, if you value 
-yoar.own peace. I thinks however, that yon ought la 
- atreogithen your mind a little with logic,, and for this pur- 
pose I would advise you to go through Euclid with se* 
dnlous and serious attention^ and likewise to read Duncan 
tfarou^. Yon are too desultory a reader^ and regard 
amusemeut too much : if you wish your reading in, good 
efimest to amuse you when you are old, as well as now in 
\ your youth, you will take care to form a taste for sub- 
? «tantial and sound authors, and will not be the less eager 
to study a work because it requires a little labour to un-^ 
derstand it* 

After you have read Euclid, and amused yourself with 
Locke's sublime speculations^ you will derive much plea* 
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sure from Butler's Analogy^ without exception the most 
unaDswerable demonstration of the folly of infidelity that 
the world ever saw. 

Books like these will give you more strength of mind^ 
and consbtent firmness^ than either you or I now possess ; 
while^ on the other hand^ the effeminate Panada of Ma- 
gazinesj Tales^ and the tribe of penny-catching pamphlets^ 
of which desultory readers are so fond^ only tend to ener- 
vate the mi.nd, and incapacitate it for every species of 
ma^ly exertiout 



I continue to be in better healthy although the weathi^ 
k a great obstacle to my taking a proper proportion of 
exercise. I have had a trip to Hull of late^ and saw the 
famous painter R~r — >- there, with whom I had a good 
deal of talk. He is a pious man, and a great astronomer ; 
but in manners and appearance, a complete artist. I ra<* 
ther think he is inclined to Hutchinsonian princi{^^ and 
entertains no great reverence for Sir Isaac Newton. 
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TO MR B. HADDOCK, 

Wxnteringham^ 1st Mardi, 1805. 
MT DEAR BBN> 



I HOPE and tnist that you have at length arrived at that 
happy temperament of disposition^ that« although' youf 
have much cause of sadness within, you are yet willing^ 
to be amused with the variegated scenes around you, and 
to join, when occasions present themselves, in innocent 
mirth* Thus, in the course of your peregrinations, oc- 
currences must continually arise, which, to a mind willing 
to make the best of every thing, will afford amusement of 
the chastest kind. Men and manners are a never<-failing 
source of wonder and surprise, as they present themiselveii 
in their various phases. We may very innocently laugh 
at the brogue of a Somerset peasant—* and I should think 
that person both cynical and surly, who could pass by ft 
groupe of laughing children, without participating in 
their delight, and joining in their laugh. It is a truth 
most undeniable, and most melancholy, that there is too 
much in human life which extorts tears and groans, ra- 
ther than smiles. This, however, is equally certain, that 
our giving way to unremitting sadness on these accounts, 
so far from ameliorating the condition of mortality, only 
adds tp the aggregate of human misery^ and throws a 
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gloom over those moments when a ray of light is permit* 
ted to visit the dark valley of life, and the heart ought to 
be making the hest of its fleeting happiness. Landscape^ 
too, ought to be a source of delight to you ; fine build- 
ings, objects of nature, and a thousand things which it 
woald be tedious to name. I should call the man^ who 
could survey such things as these without being affected 
with pleasure, either a very weak-minded and foolish per- 
son, or one of no mind at all. To be always sad, and always 
yptdering on internal griefs^ is what I call utter sdfilh- 
Bess : I would not give two-pence for a being whaialocI&< 
•d «p in his own sufferings, and whose heart eaniiot re^ 
ipond to the exhilarating cry of nature, or rejoice beeatoMf 
ke sees others rejoice. The loud and unanimoils cUtping 
of the birds on a fine sunny morning pleases B»ie, becavisMr 
I see they are happy ; and I should be very selfish, did {' 
not participate in their seeming joy. Do not; lK»tvever; 
suppQse thati mean to exclude a man's own sorrows froiir 
bis thoughts, since that is an impos»biIity^ and, were il 
posftiblej would be prejudicial to the human heart. I otSf 
mean diat the whole mind i» not to be incessantly en« 
grossed with its cares, bat with cheerful elasticity to beiift 
itself occasionally to ctrcumstances, and give way withoiif 
faesitation to pleasing emotions. To be pleased with litticf, 
is one of ike greatest blessings* 

Sadness^ is itself sometimes infiniteljr more pleasing than 
joy ; but this sadness must be of the expansive and ge- 
nerous kind, rather referring to mankind at large, tbaa 
^e ipdiyidual ; and thi^ is a feeling not incbmpatibit 
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with eheerfulness and a contented spirit There is diffii 
culty^ however^ in setting bounds to a pensive disposi- 
tioa ; I have felt it^ and I have felt that I am not always 
adequate to the task. I saikd from Hull to Bartcm the 
day before yesterday^ on a rough and windy day/ in ii 
vessel jilted with a marching regiment of soldiers ; the 
band played finely^ and I was enjoying the many plea^ 
sing emotions which the water^ sky^ wmds^ and musical 
instruments excited^ when my thoughts were suddenly 
called away to more melancholy subjects. A girl^ gen» 
teelly dressed^ and with a countenance which^ for ita 
loveliness^ a painter might have copied for Hebe^ with 
a loud laugh seized me by the great coat^ and asked me 
to lend it her: she was one of those unhappy creatures 
who depend on the brutal and licentious for a bitter 
livelihood^ and was now following in the train of one of 
the officers. I was greatly affected by her appearance 
and situation^ and more so by that of another female who 
was with her^ and who^ with less beauty^ had a wild sor- 
rowfulness in her face^ which shewed she knew her situa- 
tion. This incident^ apparently triflings induced a train, 
bf reflections^ ^rhich occupied me fully during a walk of 
six or seven miles to our parsonage. At first I wisb^ 
that I had fortune to erect an asylum for all the miseri^le 
and destitute ^— and there was a soldier's wife with a wan 
and bagged face^ and a little infant in her arms^ wboin 
I would also have wished to place in it.— rl then grew out 
x>i humour with the worlds because it was so unfeeling 
and so miserable^ and because ^here was no cure for i|s 
loiseries ; and I wi^he.d for a lodging in the wildern<^^ 
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irhere I might hear no mcMre of wrongs^ afflicUon^ or vice: 
botf after all my specalations, I found there was a reasoii 
for these things in the Gospel of Jesus Christy and thai 
to those who sought it there was also a cure. So I bani^ 
cd my yain meditations^ and, knowing that God's pnm* 
dence is better able to direct the affairs of men than oof 
wisdom, I leave them in his hands. 



TO HIS MOTHER. 

WinteriDghaiD) 5th FeU 1805* 
BBAB MOTHSB, 

* « # # 

Thb spectacles for my father are^ I hope, such as will 
enable him to read with ease^ although they are not set in 
nicer* If they hurt him through stiffness^ I think (he 
better way will be to wear them with the two end joints 
skui to, and with a piece of ribbon to go round the back 
of the head, &c. The Romaine's Sermons, and the Cheap 
Tracts, are books which I thought might be useful. You 
may think I am not yet privileged to make presents, since 
they will in the end come out of your pocket ; but I am 
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not in want of cash at present^ and have reason to believe^ 
from my own calculations, I shall not have occasion to 
call upon you for what I know you can so ill spare. I was 
quite vexed afterwards that I did not send you all the 
volumes of the Cheap Repository^ as the others^ which 
are the general tracts, and such as are more entertaining^ 
would have been well adapted to your library^ When 
I next go to Hull, I purpose buying the remaining vo- 
lumes ; and when I next have occasion to send a parcel; 
you will receive them. The volume you have now got 
contains all the Sunday reading tracts, and on that ac- 
count I send it separately. As I have many things to re- 
mind me of my sister Smith, I thought (thopgh we nei* 
tber of us need such mementos) that she would not be 
averse to receive the sermons, of the great and good^ 
though in some respects singular, Romaine, at my handsj 
as what old-fashioned people would call a token of a bro^ 
thefts hoe, but what in more courtly phrase js denominar 
ted a foemento of affection. ^ 
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TO MR SERJEANT ROUaB. 

Wmteringhavi, irth J^dbk^ 1805*: 

I iiLuiiH when I look back to the date of joiu* tpQ loiag 
imaiiswered letter^ and were I not satisfied that the ooa^ 
jbents of my ftbeet of post must always be too unimpoxtaat 
to n^ apQlogy^ I should now make onei. 



. The fine and spirited song (3ong in the noUeat 

of the word) which you sent me,, on the projected iumm 

aion> demands my best thanks. The ferwl patiiolim 

irhich animates it^ woidd, I thinks find an ceha in eimcy 

)MMom in England; and I hope and trust the world baa 

Bot been deprived of so appropriate an exhoxtatioiK -I 

peroeiyej however^ one things which iis^ that your fine baa 

been crampt by the ^' crambo" of th^ ibymc^ at all 

times a grievous shackle to poets^ and yet capable of 

such sweet and expressive modulation^ as makes us hug 

our chains, and exult in the hard servitude. My poor 

neglected muse has lain absolutely unnoticed by me for 

the last four months^ during which period I have been 

digging in the mines of Scapula for Greek roots ; and, 

instead of drinkmg^ with eager delight, the beauties of 

Virgil^ have been putting and drying &s phrases for 

future use. The place where I live is on the banks of 

the Humber: here no Sicilian river, but rough with cold 

winds, mid bordered «with killing swamps. What with 

5 
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neglect, .and what with the climate^ so congenial to raral 
meditation^ I fear my good Genius^ who was wont to visit 
me with nightly visions '' in woods and brakes^ and by 
the river's marge/' is now dying of a fen-ague ; and 
I shall thus probably emerge from my retreat, not a 
bair-brained son of imagination^ bat a sedate black- 
lettered book*worm^ with a head like an etymelogicon 
magnum. 

Forgive me this flippancy, in which I am not very apt 
to indulge, and let me offer my best wishes that it is not 
with your muse as with mine. Eloquence has alwajrs 
been thought a-kin to poetry : though her efforts are not 
to effectually perpetuated, she is not the less honoured, 
or her memory the less carefiilly preserved. Many very 
plausible hypotheses are contradicted by facts^ yet | 
dhonld imagine that the genius which prompted your 
^* Conspiracy would be no common basis on which to 
erect a superstructure of oratorical fame. '^ Est enim 
bratori finitimus Poeta, numeris adstrictior paulo, ver- 
borum auiem licenti^ liberior, multis vero omandi gene* 
ribns socius, ac peue par,'' &c. You, no doubt, are well 
acquainted with this passage, in the 1st Dial, de Orat. 
so I shall not go on with it ; but I encourage a hope, that 
I shall one day see a living proof of the truth of 'thig 
position in you. Do not quite exclude ine from a kind 
of fellow-feeling with you in your oratorical pursuits, for 
you know I must make myself a.fit herald for the import- 
ant message I am ordained to deliver, and I ^all be- 

▼OL. I. I 
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stow some pains to this end. No mdocement; whatcyei 
should prevail on me to enter into orders^ if ,1 W^^ not 
tbofougbly ccunvioced of the trath of the celigiop l,.pro- 
fess^ .9s contained in the New Testament; and I h^^ 
that whatevei I know tO: be the trufch^ I shall jpot besitut^ 
to proclaim^ howerer muiph it may be: disliked <Mr.di&» 
spised. The discovery of Truths itk iK)torioa8^ oug^ 
to be the object of all true philosophy; and thi^ attaio* 
ment of this end must^ to a philosopher, be the greatest 
of all possible blessings* .If then a man be satisfie4 .that 
he has arrived at the fountaija head of pure Truth, and 
yet> because tbe generality of men bold different seati? 
ments^ dares not avow it^ bjut taqidy gives assent iajabc* 
hood,, he withholds from men what^ apcording to his prU^k-. 
ciples^ it is. for their good to know — he prefers \k\&p€rumal 
good to Truth--rand be proves that^ whatever he mdy 
profess^ he b not imbued with the spirit of true pbilo* 
sophy. 

I have some intention of becoming a candidate for Sir 
William Brown's medals this year ; and if I should^ it 
would be a great satisfaction to me to subject my at- 
tempts to so good a classic as I understand you to be* In 
the mean time, you will confer a real favour on me, if you 
will transcribe some of your Latin verses for me, as I am 
anxious to see the general character of modern I^itin as 
it is received at Cambridge ; and elegant verses always 
give me gwfaj pleasure, in whatever language I read them. 
Such I k^w yours will be. 



# 



In this remote comer of the world, where w^ have 
neither books nor booksellers^ I am as ignorant of the 
affairs of the literary world as an inhabitant of Siberia. 
Sometimes the* newspaper gives me some scanty hints ; 
bnt^ as I do not see a review^ I cannot be said to hold 
coiiy^rse with the Repubtk. Pray is the voice of the 
Muses quite suspended in the clang of arms, or do they 
yet sing^ though unheeded ? All literary information will 
be to me quite new and interesting ; but da not suppose 
I hope to intrude on 3'OQr more valuable time with tbese 
thittg^ When you shall have leisure, I hope to hear 
from you; and whatever you say, comJAfi from you, it 
caftnot fkfl^ Ic^ intoest. 
^ . Believe m«^ 

Dear Sir, 

Very sincejrely, yours, 

H. K, WHITE. 
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TO MR K. SWANN. 



Wmteringham, 164i Sbrdi, IMS. . 

BEAR KIRKE^ 

#■ ' ■ • « • • # 

• « « • * . 

« 

I WAS a£fected by the death of young B .. H^ 

once called upon me, with Mr H — —, when I was veiy 

ill, and on that occasion Mr H said to us botti^ 

'' Youn^ men, I would have you both pack off to IMon^ 
for you worCt last long if you stay here,** ^ Mr H— - 
was then about to set out for Hamburgh ; and he told 
me afterwards, that he never expected to see me again^ 
ibr that he thought I was more desperately gone in cotf- 
sumption than B . Yet you see how the good pro- 
vidence of God has spared me, and I am yet living, as I 
trust, to serve him with all my strength. Had I died 
then, I should have perished for ever ; but I have now 
hope, through the Lord Jesus, that I shall see the day of 
death with joy, and possibly be the means of rescuing 
others from ai similar situation. I certainly thought of 
the ministry at first with improper motives, and my 
views of Christianity were for a long time very obscure; 
but I have, I trust, gradually been growing out of dark- 
ness into lights and I feel a well-grounded hope^ that 
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God has smictified my heart for great and valuable pur* 
poses. Woe be unto me if I frustrate his designs ! 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

tfriiiteniigliami April, 1805. 

i)EAB NBVILLE^ 

Ms ^ * * * 

You wrote me a long sheet this last time^ and I have 
Jevery reason to be satisfied with it^ yet I sometimes wish 
I could make you write closer and smaller. Since your 
toind must necessarily be now much taken up with other 
things^ I dare not press my former inquiries on subjects 
of reading. When your leisure season comes^ I shall be 
happy to hear from you on these topics* 

. It is a remark of an ancient philosophical poet, (Ho- 
race^) that every man thinks his neighbour's condition 
lappier than his own ; and, indeed, common e^erience 
shews^ that we are too apt to entertain romantic notions 
of absent, and to think meanly of present, things ; to exr- 
tol what we have had no experience of, and to be dis- 
contented with what we possess* The man of business 
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s}gtis'f€ir'4ki^ Istf^etlsof leisure: the p^ilKmiriio, wittt a 
taste for tteitdiwg, h&s few opportunities for it, thinks iJtat 
man's life the sum of bliss, who has nothing to do but 
to study. Yet it often happens that the condition of the 
envier is happier than that of the envied. You have 
read Dr Johnson's tale of the poor Tallow-Chandler, 
who, after fiighing for the quiet of country life, at length 
scraped inoney enough to retire, but found his long« 
sought-for leisure so insupportable, that he made a vo- 
luntary oflfer^ to? his successor to come up to town every 
Friday, and melt tallow for him gratis. It would be so 
with half t}ie meQ of business, who sigh so earnestly for 
the sweets' of retirement ; and you may receive it as one 
of the maturest observations I have hem able to make 
on human life, that there is no condition so happy as that 
of him Who Idiads a Hfe of full and constant empHbytiirat. 
His amusements have a zest whieh m^ -of ftleasare 
would gladly imdergo all his drudgery t-o expenetiee : ftid 
iti6 r^^lar succession of business, provided his sitaaiion 
be not too anxious, drives away from liis brain those 
harassing spetuktions which are continually assaulting 
the man of leisure, and the msin of reading. The studi- 
ous man, though his pleasures are of the most refined 
species, finds cares and disturbing thoughts in study^ To 
ifhink mtich and deeply, will soon make a man sad. His 
thoughts, ever on the wing, often carry him where he 
shudders to be even in imagination. He is like a uian 
in sleep — sometimes his dreams are pleasing, but at 
others horror itself takes possession of his imagination ; 
and this inequality of mind is almost inseparable fromr 
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mnch ineditaiaoQ and mental exercise. From this cause 
it often happens^ that ieitered and philosophical men are 
peevish iik tlieir tempers, and austere in their mannerB. 
The inference I would draw from these remarks is ge?> 
aerally this, that although every man cackies abont hiidi 
the seeds of happiness or misery in his own bosom,' yet it 
is a truth not liable to many exceptions, diat men are 
more equally free from anxiety aoid care, in proportion as 
they retcede from the mote refined and mental, to the 
grosser and bodily employments and modes of life;, hint 
thai the happiest condition is placed in the middle, be- 
tweeh the extremes of both* Thus a person with a mode- 
rate love of reading, and few opportunities of indulging 
it, would be inclined to envy oht in my situation, biecaiise 
#ucb a one has nothing to do but to read ; but I could 
iell bim> that though my studiousi pleasures are more com- 
prehensive tlian his, ihey are not more exquisite, and that 
an occasional banquet giV'CB jsiore .deiight than a continual 
iisast. . Reading should be deaner to you than to me, be- 
eoBse I always read, and yoa but seldom. 

AloMMid and I took a small boat on Mcmday, and set 
out for Hull, a distance of thirteen miles, as some oodt^v. 
pute it^ though dthers make it less. Wie went' very 
merrily with a good pair of oars, until we came within 
four miles of Hull, when, owing to some i hard woi^ng, 
we were quite exhausted ; but as the tide was nearly 
down, and the shore soft, we could not get to any villages 
on the banks. At length we made Hull, and just ar- 

2 
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rived in time id be grounded in the middle of the hwe* 
hout, without any possible means of getting ashore till 
die flux or flood. As we were half famished^ I deter- 
i&ined to wade ashore for provisions^ and had the satis- 
factibn of getting above the knees in mud almost every 
step I made. When I got ashore, I recollected I bad 
given Almond all my cash. This was a terrible dilemma 
—-to return back was too laborious, and I expected the 
tide flowing every minutle. At last I determined to go to 
the inn where we usually dine when we go to Hull, and 
try h6w much credit I possessed there, and I happily 
found no difliculty in procuring refreshments, which I car- 
tied off in triumph to the boat. Here new difficulties oc* 
curred ; for the tide had flowed in considerably duiridgm j 
absence, although not sufiiciently to move the boat, so- 
that my wade was much worse back than it had been 6e* 
fore. On our return, a most placid and calm day was 
Converted into a cloudy one, and we had a brisk gale in 
our teeth* Knowing we were quite safe, we struck across 
from Hull to Barton; and when we were ofi^ Hazel 
Whelps, a place which is always rough, we had some tre- 
mendous swells, which wie weathered admirably^ and 
(bating our getting on the wrong side of a bank, owing to 
the deceitful Uppearance of the coast) we had a prosper** 
oils voyage home, having rowed twenty-six ifailes in lest 
that! five hours. 

# # * . 
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TO MR K. SWANN. 



WinteriDgham, April 6tb^ 1805. 
MY DEAB KIRKEj 



Your complaint of the lukewarmness of yoar affec* 
tions towards spiritual things^ is a very common one with 
Christians. We all feel it ; and if it be attended with an 
earnest desire to acquit ourselves in this respect^ and to 
recover our wonted fervour^ it is a complaint indicative of 
our faithfulness. In cases of Christian experience^ I sub- 
mit my own opinion to any body's^ and have too serious 
a distrust of it myself^ to offer it as a rule or maxim of 
unquestionable authority ; but I have founds and thinks 
that the best remedy against lukewarmness^ is an obsti- 
nate persisting in prayer^ until our affections be moved ; 
and a regular habit of going to religious duties with a 
prepared and meek heart, thinking more of obtaining 
communion with God, than of spending so many minutes 
in seeking it. Thus, when we pray, we must not kneel 
down with the idea that we are to spend so many mi* 
nutes in supplication, and after the usual time has elapsed, 
go about our regular business; we must remind ourselves 
that we have an object in prayer^ and that until that ob- 
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ject be attained^ that is^ until we are sati'sfied that our 
Father hears us, we are not to conceive that our duty is 
performed, although we may be in the posture of prayer 
for an hour. 



# 



TO HIS MOTHER. 



Winteringham, 12th April, 1805. 
MY DEAR MOTHER, 

# • # 

I HAVE constructed a planetarium, or orrery, of a very 
simple kind, which cannot fail to give even children an 
idea of the order and course of the heavenly bodies. I 
shall write a few plain and simple lectures upon it^ with 
lessons to be got off by heart by the children, so that you 
will be able, without any difficulty, to teach them the ru- 
diments of astronomy. The machine, simple as it may 
seem, is such that you qannot fail to understand the pla- 
netary system by it; and were it not that I cannot afford 
the additional expence, I could make it much more coiti- 
plete and interesting. You must not expect any thing 
striking in the ilistrumQnt itself, as it only consists of an 
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index plate^ with rods and balls. — It will explain the situ- 
ation of the planets^ their courses^ the motion of the earth 
and moon^ the causes of the smsons, the different lengths 
of day and nightj the reason of eclipses^ transits, &€• 
When you have seen it, and read the explanatory lec- 
tures, you will he able to judge of its plainness; and if 
you find you understand it, you may teach geography 
scholars its use. Should it fail in other points of view, it 
will be useful to Maria and Catharine. 



Remember to keep up the plan of family worship oa 
Sundays with strictness until I come, and it will probably 
pave the way for still further improvements, which I may, 
perhaps, have an opportunity of making while I stay with 
you. Let Maria and Catharine be more particulaiij 
taught to regard Sunday as a day set apai't from all 
worldly occupations. — Let them have every thing prepa- 
red for the Sabbath on the- preceding day ; and be care- 
fully warned, on that day in particular, to avoid payiiig 
too great an attention to dress. I know how important 
habits like these will be to iheir future happiness even in 
this world, and I therefore press this with earnestness. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE* 



WinteriDgham, 20th Maji 1805. 
DfiAR Keyille; 

* # # 

My first business must be to thank you for the * * 
* *, which I received by Mr K. Swann; you must not 
suppose that I feel reluctance to lie under obligations to 
so afiectionate a brother^ when I say^ that I have felt un- 
easy eVer since on more accounts than one. laincon- 
Tinced^ in the first place^ that you have little to spare; 
and I fear^ in the second^ that I shall prove an hindrance, 
to a measure which I know to be necessary for your 
health : I mean your going to some watering-place for 
the benefit of sea-bathing. I am aware of the nature of 
injuries received at the joints^ especially the knee ; and I 
am sure nothing will strengthen your knee more for the^ 
present^ and prevent the recurrence of disease in it for 
the future. I would have you^ therefore^ if by any 
means you can be spared in London^ go to one of. the 
neighbouring coasts, and take sufficient tiiiie to recover 
your strength. You may pitch upon i^ome pleasant 
place^ where there will be sufficient company to amuse 
you^ and not so much as to create bustle^ and make a toil 
of reflection, and turn retirement into riot. Since you 
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must be 'as sensible as I am^ that this is oecessarj for 
yoor healthy I shall feel assured^ if you do not go^ that I 
am the cause^ a consideration I would gladly spare my 
self. * 



*■ ■ 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Nottipgliamy Jim^ 1805. 
MY BISAB BBOTHBH, 

I WROTE you a long letter from Winteringham some 
time ago^ which I now apprehend you have never re- 
ceived^ or^ if you have^ some more important concerns 
have occupied your time than writing to me on general 
snbjects. iPeelihg^ however^ rather weary to-night^ I have 
determined to send this sheet to you^ as a proof that^ if I 
am not a punctual, I am certainly far from a ceremonious 
c(»rrespondent. 

Our adventure on the Humber you should have learnt 
irom K. Swann^ who^ with much minuteness^ filled up 
three sides of a letter to his friend with the account* 
The matter was simply this : He^ Almond^ and myself^ 
made an excursion about twelve or fourteen miles up the 
Humber ; on our return ran aground^ were left by the tide 
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on a sand-bank^ and were obliged to leoiaiii sex bburs in 
aaopen boat exposed to a beavy nun, high mud, omA 
piercing cold> until the tide rode, when two isen brodgpfafe 
a boat to our assistance. We got home about twelve 
o'clock at night : no evil consequences ensued, owing to 
our using every exertion we could think of to keep WBimth 
in our bodies. 



TO MR. JOHN' CHARLESWORTtt 

^Tottinghani;, 27th June, 1805. 
MY I>£AR FBIEND, 

It is some time since I wrote to you, and still longer 
since I beard from you; but you are acquainted with mj 
unceremcmious disposition, and will, I hope, pardon me 
for obtruding an unbidden guest on your notice. I have 
a question to ask of you in the first place, and I shall then 
fill up my letter with all the familiarity of a man talking 
by your side;, and saying any thing, rather than be accu- 
sed of saying nothing* My leisure will scarcely permit 
me to write to you again while I am here, and I shall 
therefore make the best, use of the present occasion. 
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We have been faggisg through RoBia's Aacient His* 
tojry, sad some othei? hUtoncal books> as I believe^ to no 
gceat purpose. RqIUo is a valuable and truly pious wri- 
ter^ but so crammed aod garoished with refieetious^ that 
yott Ipse the thread of the story^ while the poor maa is 
prosing about the nK>rality of it ; when too^ after all^ the 
moral is so obvious as not to need insisting upcHi. You 
may give my compliments to. your good friends Galen^ 
iBippocrates^ and Paracelsus^ and tell them I had much 
rather pay them my devoirs at a distance^ than come into 
close contact with them or their cathartics. Medical 
Greeks and Medical Latin^ would act as a sudorific upon 
any man^ who should hear their tj^emeudous tecbnicalf 
pronounced with the true ore rotundo of a Scotch physK- 
dan. 

And now, my dear Sir, we will cry a truce to flippancy 
-*I have neither time nor inclination to indulge in it to 
excess. You and I have been some time asunder in the 
pufsoit of our several studies ; you to the lively and busy 
seat of gaiety, fashion, and folly ; — I to the retired haunts 
of a secluded village, and the studious walls of a silent 
and ancient parsonage. At first sight one would think 
tbatmylot hadbeed most profitable, as undoubtedly it 
is most secure ; but when we come to consider the pre^ 
selit ^tale of things in the capital, the boundless oppor« 
tunities of spiritual improvement which offer themselves, 
and the very superior society which every serioi» man 
may there join with,^ the tables seem turned in your fa^ 
vour. I hope and trust this is really the case^ and that. 
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with philosophical strength of miiid^ you have turned 
an uuregarding ear to the voice of foUy^ and continued 
fxed upon the serener and far more exquisite occupa- 
tions of a religious life. I have been cultivating in re* 
tirement^ by slow and imperceptible degrees^ a closer 
communion with God ; but you have been led^ ita if 
were, in triumph by the energetic discourses of the 
many good men whom you have had the opportunity 
of hearing, to heights of religious satisfaction, which I 
can at present only sigh for at a distance. I appeal to 
you whether the grace of God is not the source of ex- 
quisite enjoyments i What can be . more delightful than 
that sweet and placid calm which it casts over one's 
mind; or than the tenderness it sheds abroad in our 
hearts, both with regard to God, and our poor fellow«Ia* 
bourers ? Even worldly-minded men confess that this 
life is, at best, but ^ scene of anxiety, and disappoint- 
ment, and distress. How absurd then, and inconsistent, 
must be their conduct, when, in spite of this so general 
and confirmed an experience, they neglect what can 
alone alleviate the sorrows of this life, and provide for 
the happiness of the next f How much more is he to 
be envied, who can exclaim with St Paul, '^ The worU 
is crucified unto 7ne, and I unto the worW^ '' I heme 
leamtf in whatever state I am, therewith to be content.^ 
*^ The world passeth away and the lust thereof; but he that 
doeth the will of God, abidethjvr eoer^ There is, in truth, 
an indescribable satisfaction in the service of God; his 
grace imparts such composure in time of trouble, and 
such fortitude in the anticipation of it^ at the same time 
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iioiak it IncMMft Mr pIeBfur€8 by making them imio* 
oenty .tbat tbe.Cbristian> viewed either as militant in this 
troidBleaome scene^ Or as ai traveller who is hastenbg, by 
a^ilBiaillj . bat sbori; joiumey, to a better country^ is a 
moat enviable and happy character* The man who lives 
without.God in the worlds op the other hahd^ has nei* 
Iher rest here^ nor certainty or hope for the future. 
His refiections mustj at all times, be dubious and dark^ 
not to say distressing : and bis most exquisite enjoy- 
ments miist have a sting of fear and apprehension -in 
them, which is felt when the gay hour is over, and its 
joys lio more remembered. Many wicked and dissipated 
'■ftn sigh in .secret. for the state of the righteous, but 
llMry^cbnceive there are insuperable obstacles in the w^ 
oJf^Teligion, and that they must amend their lives before 
^theyicanbbpe for acceptance, or even dare to seek ac- 
eeplaisoe with God. But what a miserable; delusion is 
-Ihislilf^this were truly the case, how awful would be 
the condition of thesinnei' ! for we know that our hearts 
-are* so depraved, and. so obstinately addicted to sin, that 
tUey ^cannot forsake it. without some more than mortal 
fiimeT to cut asundec the bonds of innate corruption, 
and'loosen ike affections^ from this sinful bondage. I 
waa talking a few days ago with a young surgeon who 
is just returned from the East Indies, and was expostu* 
latibg with him on his dissolute habits: ''Sir,'' said he, 
^ I know you are happy, and I would give worlds to be 
able to subdue my passions ; but it is impossible, it never 
eM^ be done : I have made resolution upon resolution, 
«nd die only effect has been, that I have plunged deeper 

TOLt I. w ^ 



into vice than ever/' ' What coaM be a stronger JHIilslNh 
tion of the Scripture Tnitb^ That nlan-s.heart.i8 liatimil- 
}y corrupt^ and desperately wicked f Since wickechiear is 
misery^ 'cto w^ conceive that an all-good and beoe^oleil 
God would have originality created man with such a 4if- 
j>osition ? It is^ sin which has made the world « istk 
of tears. It is the power of the cross- of ^ Jesus -Cttuilt 
iaione that c^n redeem us from our natural depiuvity i-^ 
"^' Yes/' my friend, *^ We know- on whom we have ta- 
li^ved; and we are persuaded that he is able. to; 'keep 
that which we have committed unto him againii the 
great day." When I occasionally reflect. on the bistoigr 
of the times when the great -Redeemer appeared, ^befaiU 
God preparing his way before him, uniting -all the'Ot}- 
lized world in one language, (Greek,). for ihei,ijpeedkr 
disseminating of the ble^ised gospel; and then;. whaii 
compare his precepts with those of the moat famosfff 
'ancient sages, and meditate on his life, his mantw^np^ibis 
sufferings, and cruel death, I am lost in wdnd^rj lottf, 
and gratitude. Such a host of evidence attended* im, 
as no power butthat of the devil could withstand* . His 
doctrines, compared with the morality of the then:Woriil| 
seem indeed to have dropt down from heaven. His ineek- 
ness, his divine compassion and pity for, and forgtvoneis 
of, his bitterest enemies, convinces me tjiat he was indeed 
the Word ; that: he was what he. professed to ;be^ God> 
'in his Son*, reconciling the world to himself.' T^tete 
' thoughts opeo my eyes to my, own wjretcbed ingratitude 
and disregard of so meroifui and compa3sionate a awf- 
ter; uadtt such impressions, I could ardently knigp to be 
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Bf^ftrtted iiltogether from ibis affairB of this Ufe> and live 
lone to my redeemer. But^ alas ! this does not last 
mg — the pleasing outside of the delusive world entices 
ty heart : away ; beauty ^niles o^e into a disgust of re- 
gi<^^ and- the fear of . aLpgiUarity fi^wns mei into the 
pipioeidment qf it. Hoyr •artfully does the ar^h-deceiver 
leinaat^ himself into our hearts! He te'lls us^ that there 
I a deal p.f ' unnecessaiy o^oroseness in religion, a deal 
i!f> mmj humiliajting. conditions in the gospel^ and. many 
(nprapt ajbsurdities in its professors ; while, on the other 
and» the polite world is so cheerful and pleasing^,, so Adl 
Efhartplefs- gmety and r^fipedj elegance/, that ,we c^ni^pt 
at love iL. fhiB. is an insidious ^pe.cies.of reasoning. 
Squid we jbut see things in their true. co\ours^, were but 
^■foJse.mnmk q^, the society of the, gospel would 
mfk Mj^rasaembly of ungtbj and that of the world a. con- 
regation ,of. deviU: .hut it is the best way not to reason 
ith the Temtpter. I hav^ a Talisman, which at once 
ats.to flighit all his arguments ; it is the name of my 
Aviour, and agi^inst tbfkl the gates of hell AffU.not prer 
iil. That i^^ my anchor and my cpnfideDc^ ; I can go 
itjh that 1!o the bed of death, and lift up.the.eyes of tb^ 
iring and despairing ?f retch to. the great.Intercessor; I 
m go with this, into the society of the., cheerful, and 
>me away with lightness; of heart, and entertainment, of 
Afit. In fsvery circumstance, of life I. can join with 
lb, who,: above fpprteen hundred years before Jesus 
hiisl^ exclaims, in the fervour of holy, anticipation, '^ I 
mw that' my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall ^^nd 
. the latter day upon the earth $ and^thpgg^ ^^ter ij^ 



skin wonns destroy thk body/yetln ttty fltsuli flfaiiffl I 
see God." * - • - 

; The power of the gospel wad ifever more ntiMf^ff^ 
la^traied than in the late mission to Greenlatid.* - V9i€i(e 
poor and unlettered tribes, who inhabit ilearly tl^^^ei^ 
tremest verge of animal existence, heard the' diseoiinR&8 
of the Danish missionaries oH th'e beln^' of at dalSt WJt& 
stupid unconcern, expressed their assent' to eveilythSi^ 
that was proposed to them, and then hopea tb-exfoft 
some present for their complacency. For teto jim^iH 
a veiy learned and pious man labour amoi% thetti wilfe 
out the conversion of a single soul. He^ thought 'thtaf he 
must prove to them the existence of a G6d, ' shra'tlii 
original stain of our natures^ l)efolre he cotfld pifeaiA the 
peculiar doctrines of the gospel, and he coiiM ifet# (^ 
ovei; this first step ; for they either could not "ulMfeiKtitiWi 
it, or would not, and when no presents Were to be imi, 
turned away in disgust. At length he saw his error^ and 
the plan of operations was altered. Jesus ' Ghiftet •■ Was 
preached in simplicity, without any prepura^ii. 1%e 
Greenlanders seemed thoughtful, amazed, and coirfottnd- 
ed ; their eyes were opened to their depraved- siod lost 

attention. The flame spread like wild'^fire onet^^ttaifff 
wastes of Greenland ; tiuinbers caone from tbe^rfMbijit 
recesses of the Northern Oeean to hear th^ wov^ i)f ififii^ 
and the greater part of the population of thai eiSBlalfife 
cbuntry has in time been ba|ltfzed in the name of tb6lta- 
Uier, sind the Son^ «td the Holy Ghost. ^-Z ■ ' 
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i; I tatvtt noi^ filled my sheeV^-Pardon my pnolixiiy, and 
believe me^ my prayers are offered np^ frequently, for 
your continuance of the path you have chosen. For my-^ 
aeli^ I need jfour prayer»--'may we be a mutual assistance 
to each otlier. and to all our fellowlabourers in the XiCMrd 

Jesus. 

•..'..■-. 

Beliere me 

Yopr sincere friend, 

H.K. WHITE. 



TO MR JOHN CHARLESWORTH. 






NottiDgban, M Jnlf> 1805^ 

'■ 1>KAE CHABLESWORTH, 

*■■"■'•■■■■# # # # * ♦ 

- . I SBG you will admire the elegance of texture and shape 
jof. fhe, sheet <m which I have the honour to write to yoi^ 
and luewiBire lest, in drawing your conclusions, you-con- 
jcdye that I am turned exciseman ; for I assure you I 
iprntieaUo^ther in character ; — a poor Cambridge scholar, 
tifitb.a patrimony of a few old books, an ink-horn, and 
somf^sundiy, quires of paper, manufactured as the en- 
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*. 

* ■ 

velopes of pounds of tea, but converted into fepbsitoriei 
of learning and taste* 

The classics are certainly in disrepute. The ladies 

* 

have no more reverence for Greek and Latin^ than they 
have for an old peruke^ or the ruffles of Queen AnnCf 
I verily believe that they would hear llomer's^ Greek 
without evidencing one mark of teripr and awe, even 
though spouted by an university orator, or a Westminster 
Stentor. O tempora, O mores! the rural elegance of 
the twanging French horn, and the vile squeak of the 
Italian fiddle, are more preferred than all the energy, and 
all the sublimity of all the Greek and Roman oratorsj 
historians, poets, and philosophers, put together. NoWj 
sir, as a classic, I cannot bear to have the honourable 
fame of the ancients thus despised and contemned, and 
therefore X have a controversy with all the beaux and 
belles. Frenchmen and Italians. When they tell me, 
that I walk by rule and compass, that I balance my body 
with strict regard to the centre of gravity, and that I 
have more Greek in my pate than grace in my limbS| 
I can bear it all in sullen silence, for you know it must 
be a libel, since I am no mathematician, and therefore 
cannot have learned to walk ill by system. As for grace, 
I do believe, since I read Xenophon, I am become a 
very elegant man, and in due time shall be able to spout 
Pindar, dancing in due gradation the advancing, retro^ 
grade, and medium steps, according to the regular pro- 
gress of the strophe, antistrophe, and epode. You and 
J will be very fashionable men, after the manner of the 
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Greeks: iffe will inatitttte an orchestra for the exercise 
' of the ars saUamUy and will recline at our meals on the 
legitimate Triclinium of the ancientsr- only banish all 
modern beaux and belles^ to whom I am a professed aqd 
declared enemy. 

V > a 

So mach for flippancy^— 

Y^le ! S. R. V. B. E. E. Q. V. 

H, K. WHITE. 



^ TO MR SERJEANT ROUGH. 

Briggy near WiiiterU]gham> Ju]y> 180^ 
• . HT DBAS SIS, 

I HAVE just missed you at Lincoln, where I had some 
expectations of seeing you, and had not circumstances 
prevented, I had certainly waited there till to-morrow 
morning for that purpose. This letter, which I wrote at 
Brigg, I shall convey to you at Kirton, by some person 
going to the session ; many of whom, I have no. doubt, 

are to hie found in this litigious little town^ 

, ... ... . ■ . . 

I Your mis-directed epistle, to my great sorrow, never 
reached my hands. As I was very anxious to get it, I 



si«de many enquiries at the pogl^officesliKniitd,^ jmt tbey 
were all in vain. I consider this as a real loss^ and I hope 
yoci ivill regard ine as 4BtiIl under the pressnve of vexaifeNav 
until I receive some substitute from your hands. . 

Had I any certain expectation of hearing you address : 
the Court, or Jury sworn, at Kirton^ no circumsCancea 
should prevent ipe from being present ; so do I long to 
mark the dawnings of that eloquence which will one di^ 
ring through every court in the Midland Circuit I think 
the noise of *•*, the overbearing petulance of *•*, 
and the decent assurance of ***, will readily yield to^ 
that pure^ chaste^ and manly eloquence^ which, I havt > 
no doubt^ you chiefly cultivate. It seems to me, who 
am certainly no very competent judge, that there is an. 
unifom: mode, or art^ of pleading in our courts, which is 
in itself faulty, and is, moreover, a bar to the higher ex« 
cellencies. You know, before a barrister begins, in what 
manner he will treat the subject ; you anticipate his jioij^ 
tiveness, his complete confidence in the stability :of hit 
case, his contempt of his opponent, his voluble exagge* 
ration, and the vehemence of his indignation, iUl these 
are as of course. It is no matter what sort of .a &ce th^ 
business assume : if Mr m be all impetuosity, astOv 

nishment, and.indignation on one side, we know he.woaU 
not have been a whit less impetuous, less astonished^, or 
less indignant, on the other, had he happened to hww 
been retained. It is true, this assurance of success, this 
contempt of an opponent, and dictatorial decision m 
speaking, are calculated to have effect oa the minds of a 
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\ 'Aid if il U&^tiie-.bQHniis ofts ccninte!: to obtain hit 
ends by any meaos^ be kitightiiQ tfiopt fbem^ but Ifae 
misfortune is^ that all these things are mechanical^ and as 
much in the power of the opposite counsel as in your 
own ; so that it is not so much who argues best, as who 
-speaks last, loudest, or longest. True eloquence, on the 
cither hand, is confident only where there is real ground 
for confidence, trusts more to reason and facts than to 
imposing declamation, and seeks rather to convince than 
dazzle. The ^bbitrejp^oui rant of a pleader may^ for a 
while, intimidate a jury; but plain and manly argument, 
delivered in- a- candid and ingenuous manner, will more 
effectually work^upon their understandings; and will 
inake an impression on which the froth of declamation 
will be Ibst. I think a man, who would plead in this 
.maiiBeri would gain :Uie confidence of a jury, and would 
. find the avenues of' their .heac te, much more open, than a 
.mniOLot iQCMPe assuiance, who, by too . mijich copjEi^eqce 
irbsre :tli0re is 'much^vdou^, and too o^iuch .Tel^fiienQe 
vthere there is greater need of coolness, ppts; bis hearers 
cocmtinultllyitk mind that he is pleading for hijre^ Tb^re 
seemrtome/sb much beauty in truth, that I; qpuld. iyi4i 
:oiir barristers would make a distinction between ana^^ia 
itheiropinioii well or iU*foDqded, embarking their whc4e 
,hcairt!nd isiduMn the one^ and contesting themselves^ wi^ 
a peispicooas and forcible statement of their client'^ case 
in the other. 

Pardon my rambling. The cacotthits^ribendi can only 
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be used by iDduIgenoe^ and we bave all a propensity te 
talk about things we do not understand* 



t ' 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Wmterioghamy August SOtli^ ia05w 

DBAB NBVlLLfi^ 



' I Att very sensible of aH your affection^ in your anxiety 
- thlit 1 should not diminish my books ; but I am by no 
means-relieved from the anxiety whichj on more accoimts 
than one^'I am under^ as to my present situation^ so grei^ 
' a burthen to the family^ when I ought ta be a support. 
' My father made some heavy complaints when I was at 
home; and though I am induced to believe ~ that he is 
-enough harassed to render it very excusable^ yet I cannot 
but feel' strongly the peculiarity of my situation ; and^ at 
'my age^ feel ashamed that I should add to his burthens. 
At present I have my hands completely tied behind me. 
When I get to college^ I hope to have more opportunities 
of advantage^ and^ if I am fortunate^ I shall probably re- 
lieve my father aiul mother from the weight which I now 



liy npon fbeifa. I wish yoii^ if you redd thi» lettelr to mj 
mother^ to omit this part. 



TO CAPEI4 LOFFT, ESQ. 

WinteriBgham, Sept. lOtb^ 1805« 
SBAB SIR^ 

Your letter has at length reached me at this place^ 
-where I have been for the last ten niotiths employed 
'in classical readings with Mr Grainger. It gives' me 
pleasure to hear of you^ and of poetry: for^ since I came 
here^ I have not only been utterly shut out from all in* 
terdourse with the lettered worlds but have totaUy'laid 
aside the pen of inspiration. I have been actuated to 
-ftiis by a sense of duty ; for I wish. to prove that I have 
not coveted the ministerial office through the desire of 
learned leisure^ bufc with an ardent wish to do my duty as 
a teacher of the truth. I should blush to present myself 
Bs a candidate for that office in an unqualified and un- 
prepared state; and as I have placed my idea of the 
necessary qualifications very high^ • all the time between 
now and my taking my degree will be little enough for 
these purposes alone. I often^ however^ cast a look of 
fond regret to the darling ocirupations of my younges 
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hciii(ii,/iftdj|lbe.teaM raajt into my cjes/ as I faanr I gei 
the few wild flowers of poetic geniug^wUfa which I bav!^ 
been blessed^ withering with neglect. Poetry has been to 
me something more than amusement ; it has been a cheer* 
ing companion when I hare had no other to fly to^ and 
a delightful solace when consolation has been in some 
measure needful. I cannot^ therefore^ discard so old and 
faithful a friend without deep regret^ especially when I 
reflect that^ stung by my ingratitudcj he may desert me 
for ever ! 



With regard to your intended publication^ you do me 
too much honour by inserting my puerilities along 
such good company as I ktiow I.shatl meet there. I 
I could present you with some sonnets worthy of your 
work. . I have looked back amongst my old papers^ and 
:find a few versej under' that name^ which were written be- 
tw^n the time when ''''Clifton Grove'' was sent to the 
press> and its final appeariince. The looking over tl^se 
papers has recalled a lillle 4>f my old warmth^ and I i^ave 
scribbled some lines^ which^ as they owe their rise to your 
letter^ I may fairly (if I have room) present to yoii. t 
cannot read the sonnets Which I hayeTound amongst my 
piapers with pleasure, and therefore I shall not presume to 
shew them to you. I shall anxiously expect the publica^ 
tion of your work. 

I shall be in Cambridge next monthj being admitted si. 
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at St John's. Triiii^' would have suited my (mnii 
b€ilter^ but the ^xpences of that college artf greater. 

With thanks for your kind remeniibran^^e of t&^i I re* 
taain^ 

Dear Sir> 
Very respectfully and thankfully yours^ 

H,K. WHITE. 



J .i'.'r 



YMSf my stray steps lm?e wander'dy wandered fiir 

From thee, and k>iig^ hetut-dddthuog Fo^y ! 

And many a Aower, which in tlie*pB8dilig time 

My heart hath regbter'd^ nip|^-d1>y the chill 

Of undeserved neglect, hath shrunk and died. 

Heart-soothing; ¥6esy I — ^Though thou hast ceased 

To hover o'er the many-^voiclBd sirings 

Of my long silent ly)re^ yet th^tf ban'st still 

CaU the warm tear fimn its thriee hallowed eeD, . 

And with recalled images of bliss 

Warm my reluctant hsart^-r-Yes, I iwouid throw, : . ' 

Once more Would throw^ a quic& and harried hand 

O'er the respondinif <£ords^-^It hath iky^ oeas'd^ 

It cannot, wfll jiot oease ; the heavenly warmth 

]%ys round my heart, and mjsn'tles o'er my cheek i ' ' 

Still, tfaougli ilabidd^ny |^y%i— J^abP^y ! 

The summer and ti)6 i^Hriag, the wiadand ram. 

Sunshine and storm, with ^arioust jnt^rdiang^ * • - v; 

Have marked fall many a dty, and wedc, and months 

Since by dark wood, or hatnlet (ar iretliM, 

Spdl-struck, with thee I k>ite^d.->^h:ere6s f 

I cannot burst thy bonds !-^It islbut Uft 

Thy blue eyes to that deep bespangled vault, 

Wreathe thy enChiiaCed tresses DStddthfaie arm. 
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And mutter some obs^iA^ iBAid charmed rfaym^^ 
And I could follow thee, dn 'th^ nl^nwoA, 
Up to the regbns of thrice-chastened fire^ 

: Or in' the caverns of the ocean flood. 
Thrid the light mazes of thy volant foot. 
Yet other duties call me, and mine ear 
Must turn away from the high midstrelsy 
Of thy sOul-trancing harp, unwillingly 
MiAt turn away; there are severer strains, - 
(And surely they are sweet as ever smote 
The ear of spiHt, firom this mortal ctA 
Releas'd and disembodied,) there are. strains^ 
Forbid to ally save those whom solemn thoug^t^ 
Through the probation of revolving years. 
And mighty converse with the spirit of truths. 
Have purged and purified. — ^To these my soul 
Aspireth; and to this sublimer end 
I gird myself, aold dlmb the toilsome steep 
With patient ex|)ectation«—Yea, sometimes 
Foretaste of bliss rewards me ; and sometimes 

^ Spirits unseen upon my footsteps wait, 
And minister strange music, which doth seem 
Now near, now distant, now on high, now low. 
Then swelling from all sides, with bliss complete 
And full fruition filling all the soul. 
Surely such ministry, though rar^ may sooth 
The steep ascent, and cheat the li^tude 
Of toil $ and but that my fond heart 
tleverts to day-dreams of the summer gpne^ 
When by clear fountain, or embowered brake> 
I lay a listless muser, prizing far, 
Above all other lore, the poet's theme ; 
But for such recollections I could brace 
* My stubborn s{Mf it for the arduous path 
Ofscienceunregrettaog; eyeafo 
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Philosophy upon her steepest keighty ■'■ -f 

Aiid with boM^t^H u^nssolHtQ attempt^ 

Pursue her to thje inn^nnost recess* 

Where thron'd in light she sits, the Queen of Truth* 

These Verses form nearly the bnljr poetical efforl 6f thb 
year. Pardon their imperfections. 



/ > 
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TO MR B. MADDOCK. 

St John's, Oct 180^ 1S0& 
HIT ]>EAlt BBN^ 

I AH at length finally settled in my rooms^ and, ac- 
cording to my promise^ I write to you to tell you so. I 
did not feel quite comfortable at first here ; bat I now 
liegin to feel at home^^ and relish my silent and thought^ 
All cup of tea more than ever. Amongst our various oc- 
cupations^ that of attending chapel is to me not the least 
irksome^ for the service is read jn general below the spaa 
of my auditory nerve ; but when they chaunt^ I am quite 
charmed^ for our organ is fine, and the voices are^good^ 
This is^ however; only on high days and festivals, iti 
.irhich number the present day is to be reckoned> (St 
jLnke'fl.) • . 



My mathematical studies do not agree with me, and 



you m^y satisfy yoors^ I ]AM<maBtkfibff^tftmkit'mtBAg» 
ler. Many men o6itie tt)^ lfi^'lkM#M^ dM 

highest hoQonrs^ and how can a matx be expected Id keep 
up with theni who starts without any pre^dods foodt 
Odkrilectttvesibe^ajodi Mcfiiday/ andidiei»l ahattiJclioif 
more of college difficulties*' < » ' 

My rooms are in the top story of the farthest cooil of 
St John's ("which you perhaps remember) near the dds* 
iers. They are lights aiHt'tolerahly pleasant ; though^ as 
there was no furniture in them^ and I have not yet bought 
many necessary articles^ they look very hare« Your phhi 
over the chimney-piece has been recognized by two of' 
my fellow students : the one recollected its likeness to Mr 
Maddodc 'of Magdalene ; and the other said it was like a 
young man whom he had seen with Mr Maddoek^ and 
who^nhe. supposed to be his brother. ^ £ 1 






Of imy new acquaintances^ I have become intinkali^ 
with a Mr ^ ^ *^ who^ I hope^ will be senior iwttmgjwl, 
He is a veryserious and friendly man^ aada'raeiii>of'iib 
^iommoii tnaiheinatical talents. He liv^ in th^ frnta^rnqtM 
with me. Besides him, I know^of none whose ^friendtUp 
I should value ; and^ mchuUng him, no one whose hnid 1 
Would take in preference to thail of my old- fnettd>iiu> 
long as I see my old friend with his old &ce« ^ Whemyba 
have learned to be other than what you mil sbaUttvi 
regret that B. M. is no longer my friend^ but UukI jpf 
former friend is now no more. 



m 

.1 twaiked threo^M^^l^iie tb« Qtber dayiiand I cool^ 
wi help anticipating ibe.tim^ when I . Aould ^ome ^ 
dxinkfcHit t^, itod twaltow janr bread and butleb witbw 
Ihe jfuicrtd waUt . Yoo must know our. college, was origj^ 
aallj 8 convent for Black Friars ; and if a man of tba 
leign of Henry the Sixth were to peep out of liis gravey 
in the adjoining church-yard^ and .looli inl;Q.our pprtels^ 
jvd^ng by our dresi and ajipearance^ h^ ipigb^ d^e^i ni 
a; convent of Black Friars still. Some of our brethren, it 
18 tme^ would seem of very unsightly bulk ; but many of 
them^ with eyes sunk into their heads> from poring over 
the mathematics^ might pass very well for the fasting and 
ktoitified sbadiowf of pemtent monkitf. 

' ■ • ■ t 

With regard to the expences of our collegey I can now 
speak decisively ^ and I can tell youy thiMt I. sbajl) be l^ere 
an independent man. I am a Senior Sizar^ undef" ,vei^ 
favourable circumstanees^ and^ I believey the profits of 
Aiy sitnation will nearly equal the actual expences of the 
coQege. But this is no rule for othet colleges. I am 
on the best side (there are two divisions) of St John's^ 
and the expenses here are less than any where else in the 
nnSveisity. 

w 

I have this week written some vei^y elaborate verses 
for a college prize, and I have at length learned that I 
$m not quidified for a competitor, not b^ing a^ Lady 
Maigaret'^s scholar; so that I have lost my labour.^ 
Compared with the. other men^of thii largp. j^li^fs, I 
find I am a resectable classic, and if I had time to giye 

vox. f. N 
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to tbe languages^ I think I should ultimatelj imcceed in 
them in no small degree ; bat the fates forbid ; mathe- 
matics I must readj and in mathematics I know I never 
shall excel. These are harassing reflections for a poor 
young man gaping for a fellowship ! 

If I phoose^ I could find a good deal of religious soci- 
ety here^ but i must not indulge myself with it too mucb« 
Mr Simeon's preaching strikes me much. 



I beg you will answer a thousand such questions as 
these without my asking them. 

This is a letter of intelligence: — ^Next shall be aenti- 
mentj (or Gothic arch^ for they are synonymona accord- 
ing to Mr M.) 



TO HIS MOTHER. 



St John's, October 26th» 1805. 



BBAB MOTHl^, 

• ♦ # # 



Yoi7 seem to repose so little confidence in what I say 
widi regard to my college expences^ thai I am not 4»h 



xsotrragtcl to hope yoti will give i6e much credit for what 
I am about to say ; namely; that had I no money at all, 
either ftotA my fricfnds or Mr Simeon, I conld manage 
to liv^ here. My sitnaUon is so very favourable, and 
the necessary expences so very fewi that I shall want veiy 
little more than will suffice for clothes and books. I 
have got the bills of Mr * *> a Sizar of this college, 
now before me, and from them, and his own account, I 
Ivill give you a statement of what my college bills Will 
amount to* 



Thus my college expences will not be more than l£ 
or Idl* a^year at the most, I shall not have any occa*> 
aion for the whole sum I have a claim upon Mr Simeofi 
for> and if things go well^ I shall be able to live without 
being dependent on any one. The Mr * *, whose bills 
I have borrowed^ bat been at college three years. He 
came o^ from * * with lOl. in his pocket, and has 
nff friends, or any income or emolument whatever, ex- 
cept what he receives for his Sizarship ; yet he does 
support himself> and that too very genteelly. It is only 
men's extravagance that makes college life so expensive. 
There are Sizars at St John's who spend 150L a year: 
but they are gay, dissipated men, who chuse to be Siisars 
in -orde^ that they nlay have more money to lavish on 
their pleasures. Our dinners and suppers cost us no^ 
thing; and if a man chuse to eat milk-breakfasts, and go 
wittout tea^ he may live absolutely for nothing ; for bis 
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eolfege emolnmieQU ' will coyer the rest of his ez|peiicei. 
Tea is indeed almost superfluous^ since we do not rise 
liom diimer till half past three, and the supper bell rings 
a quarter before nine- Oar mode of living is pot to be 
complained of>. for the table is covered with idl poasib^ 
variety; and on feast days, which our fellows take caie 
9xe pietty frequent, we have wine. 

• * ■ 

• Yon will now, I trusty feel satisfied on this subject, and 
will no longer give yourself unnecessary uneasiness on my 
account 



I was unfortunate enough to be put into unfurnished 
looms, so that my furniture will cost me a little more than 
i expected ; I suppose about 151. or perhaps not quite so 
much. I sleep on a hair matrass, which I find Just as 
comfortable as a bed ; it .only cost me 41* along with 
blankets, counterpane, and pillows, &c. I have three 
looms-^a sitting room, a bed room, and a kind of 9C«t 
lery or pantry. My sitting room b very light and. plear 
sant, and, what does not often happen^ the walls are in 
good case, having been lately stained green. 



I must commission my sister to make toe a pinir of 
letter racks, but they must not be fine, because my fur- 
niture is not very fine. I thipk the old shape (or octa- 
gons, one upon another) is the neatest, and white the best 
colour. I wish Maria would paint vignettes in the squares, 
because then I should see how her drawing proceeds. 
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Yo« m«t knom that these are not intended m neie taa,t- 
teis.of %him, but are inteoded to answer some purpose ; 
there are so many particular places to attend on particular 
days, that unless a man is rery cautious, he has nothing 
else to do than to pay forfeits for non-attendance. A few 
cards, and a little rack^ will be a short way of helping 
the memory* 

I think I must get a supply of sugar from London ; for 
if I buy it here> it will cost me Is* 6d, per pound, which 
is rather too much. I have got tea enough to la&t the 
term out. 



Although yon may be quite easy on the subject of my 
future support, yet you must not form splendid ideas of 
my success at the university, for the lecturers all speak so 
low, and we sit at such a distance, that I cannot hear a 
vyllable. I have, therefore, no more advantage than if I 
iwere studying at home. 

I beg we may have no more doubts and fears, at least 
on my score. I think I am now very near being off your 
liands ; and, since my education at the university is quite 
secure, you need not entertain gloomy apprehensions for 
the future : my maintenance will, at all events, be decent 
imd. respectable : and you must not grieve yourself be-^ 
cause I ciwnot be as cicfa as an alderman* 
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Do not show this letter to all camen, not leai^ it: 
Bbout, for people will have a very mean idea of uniTenitgt 
education^ when they find it costs so little; but if th^ 
are saucy on the subject^ tell them— I have a Lord jiiit 
under me. ' 



/ » 
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TO THE REV. JOHN I>ASHWOOI>, 



St John's, Oct satb, l^QS^ 
BEAR SIR^ 

It is now many months since I wrote to you^ and I 
have not received any answer. I should not have tnm* 
bled you with this letter^ but that^ considering bam 
much I owe to you, I thought the rules and observaocaa 
of strict etiquette might with moral propriety be dbk 
pensed with. 

Suffer me therefore to tell you, that I am quietly and 
comfortably settled at St John^s, silently corifocming 
myself to the habits of college life, and pursuing my 
studies with such moderation as I think necessary for my 
health. 1 feel very much at home, and tolerably happy ; 
lalj^hough (he peculiar advantages t»f ^niversity educatioq 
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wil in a- greal meagare be lost to me^ since there is not 

■ 

cue of the lecturers whom I am able to hear. 

My literary ambition is^ I think^ now fast subsiding, 
and a better emulation springing up in its room. I con- 
ceive thatf considering the disadvantages under which 
I labour, very little can be expected from me in the Se- 
nate House. I shall not, however, remit my exertions, 
but shall at least strive to acquit myself with credit^ 
though I cannot hope for the more splendid honours. 

With regard to my college expences^ I have the plea- 
sure to inform you^ that my situation is so favourable, 
that I shall be obliged, in strict rectitude, to wave the 
offers of many of my friends. I shall not even need 
the sum Mr Simeon meiilioned after the first year ; and 
it is not impossible that I may be able to live without 
ally assistance at aU. I confess 1 feel pleasure in the 
thought of this, not through any vain pride of indepen- 
dence, but because I shall then give a more unbiassed 
tii98timo9y to the Truth, than if I wsteng^posed to be. 
bdiind to it by any ties of obligation pr gratitude. I 
shall always feel as much indebted for intended, as for 
actually afforded assistance ; and though I should never 
think a sense, of thankfulness an oppressive burthen, yet I 
shall be happy to evince it, when, in the eyes of the world, 

the obligation to it has been discharged. 

♦ ♦ # * 



I hope you will ere long rdieve me from thie pamfol 
thought that I lie mider your displcla^iite ^ and brieve 



me^ 



Dear Sir, 
B^ost siucet^ly apd affectiooately yoiiia, . 

' H.K.w:jiiTe. 
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TO MR CHARLESWORTH. 



Cum diutius h te frustra litteras expect&Bsem^ memet 
in animum tuilm revocai^e aut iterum otio obtrudere n<de« 
bam. 

Penes te erat aut nobiscum denoo per litteras^ colloqui 
aut fhtnili&ritatem'et n^cessitatem nostram silentio dilfiiC^ 
tere. Hbc te prcctulisse jam diu putaveram> cum epistola 
tua mihi in manus venit ' 



Has litteras scribebam intra sanctos SanctissimiJohan- 
nis Ck>Uegii muros, in celeberrid^ h&c liostr^ academiS. 
Cantabrig®. 



Hie tnmquillitate denique litteranim proprilL^ 8Uixuii& 
cum voluptate conjunctlL^ fruor. Hie omnes discendi vias, 
omnes seientiaB rationes indago et perseqaor : nescio quid 
tandem evasunis. Certe si parum profiicio^ mihi ciMp® 
jure datum erit; modo valetudo me sinat. 

Haud tamen vereor, si verum dicere cogor^ ut satis pro- 
ficiam: quanquam infirmis auribus aliorum leeturas vix 
iinqaam 'aiidire queam. In Mathematicis paTdm adhue 
profeei : atpote qui perarduam certanien earn eruditissi* , 
mis quibusque in yeterum Unguis et moribns versatisjam- 
Jam sim initunis. 

His in studiis pro mea perbrevi sane et tanquam hesternl 
consuetddine haud mediocriter sum versatus«* 

Ijatih^ minus eleganter scribere videor quam Grsec^ : 
neqne yero e&dem voluptate scriptores Latinos lectito 
qwm Grascos : cum autem omnem industrial meas vim 
Koifianis litteris contulerim^ haud diibito quin faciles mihi 
et propitias eas faciam. 

Te etiam revocatum velim ad haec elegantia deliciasque 
litterarmn. Quid enim accommodatius videri potest aut 
ad animum quotidianis curis laboribusque oppressum refi«p 
ciendum et recreandum, aut ad mentem et facultates in- 
genii acbendas^ quam exquisita et expolita summ&que vi 
ct acumine ingehii elaborata veterum scriptorum opera } 
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TO HIS BROTHER JAMES. 

St John's, Nov. 1805. 

MT BEAR JAMES^ 

YotJ do not know how anxious I am to hear how jott 
go on in all things ; and whether you still persist m sted* 
fastness and seriousness. I know^ my dear lad^ that your 
heart is too good to run into actual tice, yet I fear the 
example of gay and wicked persons may lead you to 
think lightly of religion, and then who. knows where it 
may end ? Neville, however, will always be your director> ^ 
and I trust yon conceal none, even of your very thoughts^' 
from him. Continue, James, to solicit the fatherly wt* 
perintendance of your Maker, night and .morning. T 
shall not fear for you, while I am assured you do this '- 
fervently, and not in ^a hurried or slovenly manner* 
With constant prayer, we have nothing to fear from the' 
temptations of the world, the flesh and the devil; * God 
will bring us through it, and will save us in the midst of ' 
peril. If we consider the common condition of man's 
life, and the evils and misfortunes to which we are daily 
exposed, we have need to bless God every moment for 
sparing us, and to beg. of him, that when the day. of mis- 
fortune comes, (and come it must, sooner or later, to all>) 
we may be prepared with christian fortitude to endure 
the shock. What a treasure does the religious man 
possess in this, that when every thing else fails, he hen 
God for bis refuge; and can look to a world where^he is^ 
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woe, through Christ Jesus^ that he will not he disap* 
pointed! 

- I do not much heed to what place of worship you may 
go,«o ssyoa are hut a serious and regular attendant. Per- 
mit mey however^ to explain the true nature of the ques- 
tion with regard to the church liturgy^ in order that you 
may be the better able to judge. 

You know from the epistles of St Paulj that soon after 
the death of Jesus Christy there were regular churphes 
established in various places^ as at Corintb^ Galatia^ The^r 
s^nieay &c* &c. Now^ we are ^ not certain that they 
used forms of prayer at all in these churches^ much more 
that any part of ours was used in their time ; but it is 
oertaioy that in the year of our liord S86^ there was a ge- 
neral Uturgy in use throughout all the churches of Christ. 
NoWj if in. that early time, when Christians were much 
more like the apostles than they are now, they used a form 
^f pmyer in the churches, it is fair to conclude that the. 
prwtice.was not.unscriptu^al; besides, at this very time, 
St. John the Evangelist had not been dead above 100 
y^rsy and one of his disciples, though at a very great age, 
was actually living. St Cbrysostom, who lived above S5^ 
years a|ler Christy wrote some of our prayers, and the 
greater part of them have been in general use for a tbou^^ 
sand years. About the year 286^ about one thousand five 
hfindred years ago^ immense multitudes of savages, the. 
Qoths and Vandals, being enticed^ by the fertility of the 
Itaiiao countxy, jwd the riches of its possessors^ came 
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down from Germany^ Hungary, and all the nortliflrti pavli 

of Europe^ upon the Roman empire, then enfeebldd vilk 

iuxary, and endeavoured to gain possession of the sonlik 

They were at first repulsed ; but as fast as they were lie* 

fealed 'or dain^ new hordes, allured by the 9ccomM 

which their countrymen gave of its opulence and abuo- 

datice> succeeded in their stead, till the forces of the Ro> 

mans grew unequal to the contest, and gradually gave 

way to the invaders, who, wherever they came^ redseed 

every thii^ to a state of barbarism. The Cbriatiaiifli 

about this time, were beginning to prevail in the R^mao 

ten^tbrieiBi, and under the Emperor Constantine, who was 

tbef first Christian king, were giving the blow to idobtrj. 

But the savage intolerance of the invaders, who reidnead 

ihe conquered to abject slavery, burned bodk» wberevcr 

they found them, and even forbade the cultivatiba.ef 

learning, reduced them to the utmost distresik At this 

time they wrote and used in their churcbea, all that part 

of the X^my which begins with the Lord's prayer^ and 

ends with the prayer of St Chrysbstom. Thus you see 

bow venerably ancient are many of our forms^ and .how 

little they merit that contempt which ignorant people 

pour upon them. Very holy men (men now, we have 

every reason to believe, in heaven) composed theta, and 

tbey have been used from age to age ever since, in oar 

churches, with but few alterations* But you will say 

they were used by the Bomani Catholics, who are a v^ 

superstitious and bigotted set of people. This is no crfK 

^ection at all, because the Roman Catholics were Mt al* 

ways so bad, and what is a proof of thiii U, that there 
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wm no oAer religicm in. the world i mi wecaHnol 
^hiidc tlMt church very wicked^ which God ^hose^once^ 
to make the sole guardian of bis truth. There. have been 
umiy excellent and piom men among the Roman C^tho* 
lics^ even at die time their public faith wascormpied. 

Yon may have heard of the Reformation : yon know 
it was brought about by Luther and Cahrin^ in the six* 
teenth century^ about 15S6. Now, Calvin is the founder 
of the sect of Independants, such as those who meet at 
CSastlegate, yet he had a hand in framing the liturgy, 
indiich, with alterations, we now use, and he selected it 
in part from the liturgy of the Roman church ; because 
thiey had received it from the piiHHtive Christians, who were 
more immediately tatight by the apostles. The Rrformor 
ikm means that change in religion, which was brought 
about, as said before, by Luther and Calvin, in conse« 
qnence of the abuses and errors which had crept into the 
Rmnish church. 

You may possibly think the responses, or. answers of 
the clerk and people, rather ridiculous. This absurdity, 
however^ generally consists more in the manner than in 
the thing. They were intended to b^ pronounced jftlpud 
by the people, anfl were used as a means to keep.dieir 
attention awake, and shew their sincerity, . At the time 
this fofm was invented^ not one man in five or six.hiuir 
dfedcoflld read; and these repetitions ^nsweied another 
Ipnrpose, of fixing importiant ejaculations and sentences 
in the» mkids« In these days the same necessity does, not 
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exist ; bnt we still retain the form on account of its otittr 
advantages, and through reverence of such an antiqnitfi 
as almost vouches for its being acceptaWe to Gody who 
has permitted it to be used by the wisest and best of ^men 
for so long a period. 

I think I have now nearly tired you, Prgy write tc^i»c 
ioon, and believe me^ 

My dear James^ 
^Your very affectionate brother, ' 

H. K.WHITE. 



*h—*M*— ■<■*— *i^—*fcitl 



to MR B. MADDOCK. 



St John's College, Caatibridge, Nov^ 10^ IBOSk 



MT BEAR BEN^ 

• # 



The reasons why I said mathematical studies did tiot 
agree with me^ were jthese — that I am more incIiseJ to 
classical pursuits^ and that^ considering what disadvan- 
tages I lie under in being deaf^ I am afraid I cannot ex- 
cel in them. I have at present entirely laid theni aside, 
as I am reading for the university scholarship; which 
will soon be vacant 9 there are expected to be IS or 14 



(sandidatesj wom^ of whom are of great note from Eian ; 
and I have as much expectation of gaining it^ as of being 
dected supreme magus over the mysteries of Midira. 
The scholarship is of no value in itself adequate to the lap 
bour of reading for it^ but it is the greatest classical ho* 
nour in the university^ and is a pretty sure road to a fel- 
lowship. My classical abilities here have attracted some 
attention, and my Latin Themes, in particular, have drawn 
forth enquiries from the tutors as to the place of my edu- 
cation. The reason why I have determined to sit for the 
scholarship is this, that to have simply been a candidate 
for it, establishes a man's character, as many of the first 
classics in the university have failed of it. 



I begin now to feel at home in my little room, and I 
wish you were here to see how snugly I sit by my blazing 
fire in the cold evenings. College certainly has charms^ 
Aough I have a few things rankling at my heart which 
will not let me be quite happy.— Ora, Ora,pro me. 

This last sentence of mine is of a very curious tendency 
to be sure ; for who is there of mortals who has not some- 
thing rankling at his heart, which will not let him be 
happy i 

It is curious to observe the different estimations two 
men make of one another's happiness. Each of them 
surveys the external appearance of the. other's situation^ 
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«ad, compariDg them with the secret disquieting cu 
•limces of his own, thinks^ him^happier j ^d so it is. ^h^ 
All the world oyer^ be we layoured as we may^ tbei^ i» al? 
w»jfk something which others have, ao^ which we gwff 
selves have notj, necessary to the completion of our feli^* 
city« I $hinV> therefore^ upon the wbple, there is no such 
thing as positive happiness in this world; and &• man can 
only be deemed felicitous^ as he is in comparison les^ af* 
fected with positive evil. It; is our business, therefore^, to 
support ourselves under eicisting ills, with ^^^ anticipation 
of future blessings. Life, with all its. bitters^ is a dra.ughi 
soon drunk ; and though we. have nuiny changes to femr 
on this side the grave, beyond it we know; of none* 

Your life and mine a^e now marked out ; and our caU-^ 
ing is of such a natiure, that it ill becomes' us to be too^ 
much affected with circumstances of an exterhal nature. 
It is our duty to bear our evils with dignified ^ilenc^. Coqs< 
pidering our superior consolations, they are small in comv 
pariison with those of others : and though they nuof ca^ a 
sadness both over our hearts and countenances^ which 
time may not easily remove, yet they must' not interfere 
vMh our active duties, nor affect our conduct tow^rda 
others, except by opeaing pur heart with warmer sympa^ 
ihy to their woes, their wants, and miseries. 

As you have begun in your religious path, my beloved 
friend, persevere. Let your love to the cru9ified Gpn-^ 
tinue as pure as it was at first, while your zeal is more tpm- 
pered, and your piety more rational and mature^ I bo^ 
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j^ to-UVctci-Hiayxib ji'pions and regpeeted fiaddipnest:' 
tfKfor mcMI hope I AtaH do my duty As I hiive strengltb 
ifiiddbil%/aiid I hope I shall always coniiiine, what I 

Your firiend and bfother, 

H.K. WHITE. 



ssecBs 



to mS BRdTBOER NEVILLE. 

St Jokn'6,Cainbrideet iMh Dea 1805. 

I AH so truly hurt that you should again conplam of 
my long silence^ that I cannot refrain from sending thit 
By the post^ although I shall send you a parcel to-morrow. 
Tfie rekson of my nx>t having sent you the cravats' sooner; 
ik'the dtMculiy I have fbdnd in getting them together; 
shicis part were in tlje hahds of niy laundress^ and pari 
ditty. Idb not know whether you will fitfd them right; 
as my linen is in other respects deficient^ and I have m 
cause at issue with my washerwoman on that score. This 
place is literally a den of thieves ; my hed-maker^ whom 
w6 call a gyp, from a Greek word signifying a vulture^ 
I'imis^Mn^ay-with eveiy thing he can la^ his hands on^ and 
"vtik^H hi ihPOdught^ 49aysi he only horrows them. Hq stol^ 
ftMttk <lf^ <^alr a^weekj as > regularly a»}4he week came^ 
^KiMi^^t^iihfidifiresijibiit^rhavie stbpped;the run of this 

▼OL. I. o 
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bnsinettiy by '^ tnotistrous large padloeky^ich is hung I0 
the staple of the bin. His next trick : was to bring noie 
four candles fefr a pound instead of six ; and. this trade 
he carried on for some time^ until I accidentally disco* 
vered the trick : he then said he had always brought me 
right ilntil 'thaft- time, and that then he had brought me 
fives, but had given Mr. H. (a man on the same stair- 
case) one^ because he thought he understood 1 had bor- 
rowed one 6f him : on enquiring of Mr H. he had not 
given him one according to his pretence: but the gentle- 
man was not caught yet, for he declared he had lent one 
to the bed-maker of. Lord B, in the rooms below« Hiii 
neatest trick is going to the grocer every now and then 
for articles in :your name, which he converts to his own 
use. 1 have stopped him here too, by keeping a check- 
book. Tea, sugar, and pocket-handkerchiefs, are, his 
natural perquisites, and I verily believe he will soon be 
filling bis cannister out of mine before my £ace. There is 
no redi<ess for all this; for if you change, , you .are no 
belter off; they are all alike. They know yx)u regard Jtbem 
as a packof thieve, and their only concern is to ste^l.so 
dextjQrpusly that they may not be confronted with dir^ 
poroof.- :• .. • 



.' -1 • 



Do not be surprised at any apparent negligence in my 
letters ; my timcl htm so many calls for i V that half t my 
duties ape neglteted. Our : college examinatiojDh wnM» 
«#R iiext Tuesday, and it is of 1 the utmost m^^meotTithaj^ X 
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•oquit myseU^ wi^U there. A knontfa after will follow the 
scholarship examination. My time, therefore, at present, 
^U scarcely permit the performance of my promise with 
respect to the historical papers, but I. have them in mimd^ 
and I am mnch bent on perfecting them in a manner su« 
perioE to their conmencement 

I 

I would fain write to my brother James, who must 
by oio means think I forget him ; but I fear I shall see 
him before I write to him, on the accounts above stated* 
Tbe examination for the scholarship is distinct from that 
-of our college, which is a very important one; and while 
I am preparing for the one, I necessarily neglect the 
other. 

I wish very much to hear from you on religious topics; 
and remember, that although my leisure at present wiU 
not allow me to .write to you all I wish, yet it will be the 
highest gratification to me to read your letters, especially 
when they Telate* to your Christian progress. I beseech 
you not to relax, as you value your peace of. mind, and 
therepose of ^ dying bed. :1 wish you would take in the 
Christian Observer, which is a cheap work, and will yidd 
you much .pirofitable amusement. I have : it here for no* 
thing, and cant send you up tome of the numbers, if you 
like, , •{ : •'■'.»• 

♦. i J « ' " >i •-. i\ • • • . • >■ ■ . • , 

Remember, and let my mother know> that I have iio 

chance for the university scholarship, and that I only sit 

• I -^ 



fbv tlM imrpofle of letlitig Dhe univoftHyJaiov ijfMAi wn 
a 4eeeiMt proficient ill the langaageB* ^ 

• . ■ • • ■ . . - . • 

' There i»«iie jif«t vaciffit^ which I can certatuly gtt^ Iw^ 
Fiihoald Ive obliged to go to Pteter-hoase in conseq«onca|> 
which will not be advisable-^biit I mmt make enqaiaMM 
about it. I speak with certainty on this subject, becanae 
it ia restricted to eandidales who are la their ficst year, 
amongst whom I should probably be equal to aiq^ ^Rl^* 
ottms are open to> bachelors* 

« # • 



TO HIS BROTB^ NEVILLE. 

gt Joba'fl^ OeceiaberKtli^.iaQfir 

iKiOonseqaence of an altelatibit in my pllms^ I shalL 
ham the pleasure of seeing you at the latter ehdofrthia^ 
week, and I wish you. so to inform my aunt. The reaso» 
of this change is ^h, that I have over-read myseUy and 
I find it absolutely necessary to take some relaxation, aftd 
to give up study entirely, for a short time, in order that I 
naygo on better hereafter. . ... ■■\:r, 

This, has been occasioned by our college leotoieijp.^ 
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nMob i iiad'^irif 6tt to^ hte^ cm aoooMt t>f my ^beuig tm^ 
cnpied an ]^i>watioiia ler the uDiireibitgr sdiolarstli^ ^»- 
aminstiofii, dad then I v^as obliged to ^ ftofaaid, f(«r tte 
college iectHies^ aft the itime drew on^. that I oould toke ao 
cezereise. Thns I soon knocked myself tip^ and I piow la« 
Irmht mder a great ge&enl ireiaxaiioil> and much nerroua 
weakaess. 

< Ghange of air and place will speedily remove ihM6 
aymptoma^ and I ahall certainly give up the Univer«i<iy 
acbolarship^ rath^ than nyiure my health. ^ 

Do not mention tliede thingd to my niotlpier> a% abe win 
Slake it a cause of unnecessary uneasiness. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVULLE. 

rT . . BtJoha^vQeceBp^Jlsil^isM. . 

* > Bias Nfivii4.B> 

' / i 'W AS sorry to leceive your letler> destdng me to dtt- 
ftlr my journey; and I am sorry to be forced tiatell y6a 
the reason of my coming to towsa sooner than you wish 
me« I have had an attack of my old nervous comphin^ 
aped my spirits have been so wretchedly shattered^ that my 
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« 

surgeon says I shall never be ^rell till I;i)ATe itmoved 
somewhere^ where I can have society and amasemenU^ 
It is a very distressing thing to be ill in coU^ge^ where 
you have no attendance^ and very littl^ society. Mr 
Catton^ my tutor^ has prevailed upon .me, by pressing 
wishes^ to go into the hall to be exaniined widi the men 
of my year — I have gone through two examinations^ and 
I have one to come ; after that is over^ he told me I had 
better go to my friends directly^ and relieve myself with 
complete relaxation from study. Under these. circnm« 
stances^ the object of my journey to London will be an-^ 
swered^ by the mere residence in my aunt's family^ and 
by a cessation from reading. While i am here^ I am 
wretched; I cannot read^ the slightest application makes 
me faint; I have very little society^ and that is quite a 
force upon my friends. I am determined^ therefore^ to 
leave this place on Saturday mornings and you may rest 
satisfed that the purpose of my journey will be fully ao^ 
complished by the prattle of my aunt's little ones^ and her 
care. I am not an invalid^ since I have no sickness of 
ailmenf^ but I am weak and low-spirited, and unable to 
read. The last is. the greatest calamity I can experience 
of a worldly nature. My mind preys upon itself. Had 
it not' been for Leesofh of Clare Hall, I could not have 
gone through this week. I have been examiaied twice,, 
and almost without looking over the subjects, and I have 
given^ satisfaction, but I am obliged to be kept up by 
strong medicines to endure this exertion, which i& yetf 
greaK' ■ r 
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• Tkid happy, h<mev€r, to tell ydir, T aita buffer;' snd-Mr 
Tailsb^ the sargeoiiy says^ a few days will r&-eitablisb me 
irbeik I get into another scene, and into society* 

♦ • • ♦ ♦ # 
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TO HIS MOTHER. 

Londoia, December S4tb, I8QS1 

MY iIbAB MOTHBn, 

'■- -You will. Old doubt, bafe b^en surprised lit not having 
iieard irom.me for so long a time, and you will be no less 
to to find that I am writing this at my aunt's in this fat- 
fimed city. I have been so much taken up whh our col- 
lege -^xaminatioAs of late, that I could not find titne to 
write even to you, attd I am now come to town, in order ^ 
.to give myself every relaxation, and amusknnent i eauf 
for Iliad read so much at Cambridge, that my health was 
rather Affected, and I was advised to give myself the 
reilpite' of a week or a f<Mrtnight, in order to recover 
Atre»gtli. I arrived in- town on Saturday night, and should 
•haV^ written yesterday, in order to remove any uneasiness, 
you might feel on my account, bat 4bere is- na post' Oti 
Sunday. ' , * 

, I have now to communicate some agreeable inteHr-^ 
geoc^ t» you* Last ireek being the close of the'Mi^ 
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A¥Jbo is a jverjr great mau^ sent for me, and tQ^ me Ap 
was sorry to hear I had been ill : h^ .^q^^^od^ % ^wv 
low-spirited^ and wished to know whether I frighteaed 
myself about college ezpences* I told him^ that tbqr 
did contribute some little to harass me^ because I was 
as yet uncertain what 4be .biUs /of my first year would 
amount to. His answer was to this purpose: ^ Mr 
White^ I beg you will not trouble yourself on this snb* 
ject: your emoIuments>iIl be very great, veiy great 
indeed, and I will take care your expences are not very 
burtbensome^— liQave that to me !'' He advised me to 
go to my friends, and amuse injfBejf,wW^f^ tpt^d-eessa^ 

tion from r^acjlipg. Aft(e^,Qur«ttS^geiewi5wMW>ni(wH^ 
lasted B\K 4^y«) j^as oyor, jhe s^nt ,f]9F.rme^aio,i#|l||!9* 
^atedfwfcftt :h9 hftd .said befpria ;^lt^t tj^ ^^pepofa ^ 
4b9 ^9)l^e; aqd:i)^ iB44^d, ^iJmtM I m^t W\mJ hftl 
JbogJiti^ wd made myself a g^ftd iSchokMr, I MJ^t <ely ofi 
J^mg proyided fof by the ^Segei for if jfi^ €^94^ 
sApt(2i be f^if, ,md they qovld j»o*:4ect jp^,ra,|yiQw, 
they would rqcoi^mend. me to ^pijpier cpli^, vrhi^ 
tk^y wojuld b^ glad to req^iv^ ^a plover mm Irpni .^^ 
hwds^ ^, atr^U .tiv^Ats^; tb(ey oould aimffs ^«$ a j^^ppg 
.man a ^ijta^tiou as a ptiviftte tuti»r jq.a noUewan'^ fjiMiii^^ 
pr-i^idd puA him in some basdao^ way of piefwmirt» 
:^f; Wi^ jmii^e U A rule <be said) of providing .i&ir a,^^^ 
man, whose fortune is small; and you may theo^Oie 
rest assured, Mr White, that, after you have taken your 
dfigK^, ypu will be provided .with « geflit^ .^cwpatepicy 
h ^hfi fiolk&f'* Hi$ b^gg^d I 9«i^uld:]|.e m^^r ap 9HH»k- 
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miik»l:; and MUrlgJiUtoA i$ w^ll k;^o^p. (qp .dpivg i^cm 
ikm h^ Mys, i.0m 9Mre# aft^ .(hes?. fW8urAnp?0 from It 
4Mnaoipfii<>fjiOje9pi9^ble a ^f*y;ii9 Stjohn's^ I have 
HotfMfigmpre to feiiir; and I jilppe you jnrill p^y^ repine 
jQ^i^Qiy aocowlt ftig«^i»r<^aoc9rAwg t^ ctqij 9iiipgu:aQc« my 
lfi^Uiijfei9;q^ijU4nv . 



! 
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Lbiidon, Stina^iaOii 



. * » » • 1 J . 



Xqp ;Bro{uld have J|iad ao xef^oii,tQ^x>mpIwi of my 
JjH^gMlqiqe, Iwwi J^pyeff^ired my gelf^pstifiqatiott tp yoi^if 
I9ii^, : JjBn;ote you *|ptterpr which nQVfJj.es in i^y^draifcf 
iM; 1^ John's, but ip ^wb ia w^afc ^tate of bp^jr^. and. Jp 
4K> d^ppi^d^ and cQ]nfprtl«;39 a tone pf vmif ,^t{,X 
kD0^.\tm9vi4 giv^ yon pain, and iherp£orf I cbp^.^^it 
tpi:«^i|d ijU J ba3iw ipdeed bpep iJU ; but, thanks tp, jQodi I 
^fffrjm^owxtdp My nenres were mUerably shattered by 
weff^BPUpi4io% nd the j^bs^qpe ^f all that C9uj4c?tmw> 
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and the presence of maiiy things which weighed heavy' 
upon my. spirits. When I found myself too ill to read^ 
and too desponding to endure my own reflections^ I dit* 
covered thai it is really a miserable thing to be.destitute 
of the soothing and supporting hand when nature maa 
needs it I wandered up and down from one man^ 
room to another^ and from one college to another, in^ 
ploring society, a little conversation, and a little relief of 
the burthen which pressed upon my spirits; and I am 
sorry to say, that tliose who, when I was cheerful and 
lively, sought my society with avidity, now, when I ao» 
tuaily needed conversation, were too busy to grant it. Our 
college examination was then approaching, and I per- 
ceived with anguish that I had read for the univ^rsi^ 
scholarship, until I had barely time to get up our private 
subjects, and that as I was now too ill to read, all hc^ 
of getting through the lamination with decent respect* 
ability was at an end. This was an additional grief. I 
went to our tutor,- with tears in my eyes, and told him I 
must absent myself from the examination,-*a step whieh 
would have precluded me from a station* amongst the 
prize*men until tUe second year. He earnestly enUreated 
me to run the risk. My surgeon gaVe me strong' stimiK 

• 

lants and supporting medicines 'during the examination 
week, and I passed, I believe, ohe of the most respect- 
able examinations amongst them.' As soon as ever it 
was over, I left Cambridge by the advice of nry surgeon 
and tutor, and I feel myself now pretty strong. I hove 
given up the thought of sitting for the university schcrfar- 
ship in consequence of my illheiss, as the course of mf 
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i leading was effectually broken. In this place I have been 
i much amused^ and have been received with an attention 
in the literary circles which 1 neither expected nor de- 
served. Bat this does not affect me as it once would have 
don<^ r'i&y' views are widely altered^ and I hope that I 
shall in time learn to lay my whole heart at the foot of 
thecross. 



.»■ 



I hayt '6n}j tfae thing more to tell you of about my 
flfaiess : it' is^ that I have found in a young man^ witfa 
whom I had little acquaintance^ that kind' care and at- 
tention^ .which I looked for in vain from those who pro* 
fessed 'Aemselves my nearest friends. At a time when 
# * * could not find lebure to devolie a single 
evening to his sick friend^ even when he earnestly im- 
plored it^ William Leeson constantly/ and even against 
my wishes, devoted every evening to the relieving of n^ 
melancholy^ and the enlivening of my solitary hours. 
With the most constant and affectionate assiduity^ he 
^ve me my medicines, administered consolation to mf 
broken spirits, and even put me to bed. 
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TO MR P. THOMPSON. ■ 

I owB it both to my feelings and my duty^ thaiiX 
should thank you for the kind enquiries you have thoughl 
it wQTtb whjil^ to make ^onQ|^ming me ^d my a^ri^ { 
have ju»t learued the purpart oi a lettjer neo^ive^ i^OfL 
.yo« by l^^r^ l^obin^pn^ the bopkselier ; aud it is ^ pl^^aiii^ 
t^sk to me, at the same time that \ eiq^ress my w&om of 
y:oui: bi^^vole^t concern in my behalf, t»o give yo^, J9j« 
1^^ the infgrmation yoi^ jrequise. 

. :: : ■ ' • .■•.:•■*.: 

^ The Uttte volume whidb^ considered as the pro4 wtkpi 
dpf % very young man, m^y have interested yoi}^ tiM-iMil 
b^d a very gre%t sale, although it may fa«rYe,had aamiidi 
ippuutenaace ^ it deserved... Th^ last import I. received 
i^m the publishers, was 450 apld. So far it has annm^-* 
ed the expectations i hfid formed from it, thai it haii pro- 
cured me the acquainlance, and^ perhaps I may say, the 
friendship^ of men equally estimable for their talents and 
their virtues. Rewarded by their countenance, I am by 
no means dissatisfied with my little book ; indeed, I think 
its merits have, on the whole^ rather been over-rated than 
otherwise, which I attribute to the lenity so readily af- 
forded to the faults of youth, and to the promptitude 
with which benevolent minds give encouragement where 
encouragement seems to be wanted. 



With regard to my personal concerns, I have succeeded 
in placing myself at Cambridi^e^ and have already kept 
one term. My college is St John's, where^ in the rank 
of Sizar, I shall probably be enabled to live almost inde- 
pendently of external support : but should I need that 
support, I have it. in my power to draw on a friend, whose 
aame t am not permitted to mention, for any sum not ex- 
ceeding sol. per annum. With habits of frugality, I shall 
never need this sum ; so that I am quite at ease with re- 
spect to my college expences^ and am at full leisure to * 
; iporsue my studies with a free and vacant mind* 

^.I'am alf ptesent in* the great city, where I have comejr 

in- consequence of alUtle injudicious application^ a suited: 

} to health, variety, and amusement. In a few days I shall' 

f rtfltim to Cambridge, where ('should 3K)u ever pass that' 

Way) I hope yoti l^iU not forget that I reside there thre6^ 

Dimrtfcs of the ye«p. It wo^ld, indeed> give me pleasure 

' tti^ tey* personally bow much I am obliged by yout efi-^ 

♦ .'■''- .... 

' Tlio^ you will put a favourable construction botii on^ 
i^ ic^teness and the length of this letter> afid peradt 

r 

m6 to subscribe myself. 

Sir, 
Yttf thaakfully and obediently-, 

• Yours, 

V H-KIWHITB. 

.'■•■.' •'■..■ 
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TO MR B. MADDOGij^. ' ^ 



St John's, February 17th, 180€. 



DEAR B£N^ 

# 



Do not thidk I am reading hard : I believe it is all 
orer with .that. I have had a recurrence of my old cowr 
plaint within this last four or five days;; which has half 
unnerved me for every thing. The state of my health is 
really miserable; I am well and lively in the mornings 
and overwhelmed with nervous horrors in the evening* I 
do not know how to proceed with regard to my studies— 
a very slight over-stretch of the mind in the day-time^ oo> 
casions me not only a sleepless nighty but a night of gloom 
and horror. The systole and diastole of my heart seem 
to be playing at ball— -the stake^ my life. . I -can oi|ly 
say^ the game is not yet decided — I allude to the violence * 
of the palpitation. 

I am going to mount the Gog-magog hills this morn- 
ings in quest of a good night's sleep. The 6og-<na^g 
hill? for my body, and the Bible for my mind, are my' 
only medicines. I am sorry to say, that neither are quite^ 
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^ a4^iiate; Cm, igitur, dandum esi vitio ? Mihipronui. I 
hope, as the summer comes, m'y spirits (which have been 
i¥ith the swallows a wintei^s journey) will come with it* 
When my spirits are restored, my health will be restored 
-— the^bns mali lies there. Give me serenity and equabi- 
lity of mind, and all will be well there* 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

St John's^ 1 1th March, 1806. 

DEAR NBVILLE, 

* * * « 

« 

*' # * « ' - 

I HOPE you read Mason on Self-knowledge now and 
then. It is a useful book ; and it will help you greatly 
in framing your spirit to the ways of humility, piety, and 
peace* Reading, occasional meditation, and constant 
prayer, will infallibly guide you to happiness, as far as 
we can be happy here ; and will help you on your way to 
that blessed abode, where 1 hope, ardently hope, we shall 
all meet hereafter in the assembly of the saints. Go 

coolly and^ deliberately, but determinately, to the work of 

■ I* 

your salvation. Do nothing here in a hurry ; deliberate 
upon every thing ; take your steps cautiously, yet with a 



&imp)&iftiito(^*oQ the fti^tcy of yourOodoaiid Savioiit*; 
aod whei^ver yotf see your, duty lie^ losd no time in ^t^ 
in^ lip t6 it ThiiEr is' th^ only way io sff rive dtcomfort' in 
ycmr'cHristiaa career ; und the constant ebsertance of this 
m'dxtmi m\\, with' the assistance of God^ ^ittooXkyont way^ 
with quietness and repose^ even* to the* Irrlak of eternity^ 
and beyond the gulph that bounds it» 

I had almost dropped the idea of seeing Nottingham 
this next long vacation^ as my stay in Cambridge may be 
importantly useful; but I think now^ I shall go down 
for my health's, and more particularly for my mothei% 
sake, whom my presence will comfort, and perhaps hOp. 
I should be glad to mocMf all my family^ in the harbour 
of religious trust, and in the calm seas of religious peace* 
These concerns are apt, at times, to escape me ; but tbcj 
now press much upon my heart, and I think it is mj 
first duty to see that my family are safe in the most im-^ 
portant of all a£&irs. 

* • ♦ ' 
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TO THE REV. J. FLUMBTRE. 



St JtHuta, Maidi istlkltOil 

• ■ • • • 

BBAE piBi 

I uon yoa will excuse the long delay which I have 
B>a4c ia sending the song. I am afraid I have trespassed 
<miy<Hir patieaee^ if indeed sovnimportant a sul^ect can 
hfkfe, f^iea joa any thought at ail. If you think it -wortfh 
H^e to aend the song to yonr publisher^ I should prefer 
Ih^ jd^llisdon of the writei^s name^ as the insertion of it 
wcNitd Quly be a piece of idle ostentation^ and answer no 
l^d» My name will neither give credit to the verses^ not 
ih« verses confer honour on my name. 

r 

It will give me great pleasure to hear that your Ia# 
IxMUrs- have been succesolul in the town of * * ^# 
wbere^ I fear^ much is to be done. I am one of thos« 
who tbink that the love of virtue is not sufficient to make 
Hy virtuotis man ; for the love of virtue is a mere mental 
preference of the beautiful to the deformed ; and we see 
but too often that immediate gratification outweighs the 
dictates of our judgment. If men could always perform 
theit d\ity as well as they can discern it^ or if thi^y would 
attend tdfkheir real interests as well as they can see 
ihem^ these woald be Bitle oeoanon for moraj instroe«> 

▼OL. I« T 
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tion. Sir Richard Steele> who wrote like a saint, and 
vrho, in his Christian Hero, shews the strongest marks 
of a religious and devout hearty livedo notwithstanding all 
this^ a drunkard and a debauchee. And what can be 
the cause of this apparent contradiction i Was it that he 
had noj; strength of mind to act up to his views i Then a 
man's salvation may depend on strength of intellect ! ! 
Or does not this rather shew that superior motives are 
wanting?. That assistance is yet necessaty^ when the 
ablest of men has done his utmost i If then sucb aid be 
necessary, how can it be obtained ?— by a virtuous life i*^ 
Surely not: because^ to live really a virtuous life^ im* 
plies this, aid. to have, been*: first given. We are told in 
scripture how it may be attained, namely, by hnmble 
trfist in the Ijprd Jesus Christ, as our atoning sacrifice. 
This, therefore, is the foundation of religious life, and nA 
such, ought to be the fundamental prinoiple of religious 
instruction. This is the test of our obedience, the indis- 
pensible preliminary, before we can enjoy thie favour* of 
God. What, . therefore, can we urge with more pro* 
.priety from the pulpit than faith ? — to preach moraliiy 
does not include the principle of faith — to preach fieuth 
includes every branch of morality, at the same tinie that 
it affqrds it its present sanctions and its strongest incite- 
ments. . .. ' 

I a|^l afraid I haye, trespassed on your p$tie^ce^ and I 
must beg of you to excuse the badness of "IPf writingi 
for which I haye the plea^ of iUtfesSi: I faope-your hfeailft 

r - ♦ 
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b.yet find, and that Grod- will in mercy proiper your en« 
AeMToai^lpr the good.of your flock. , 
. t . : . . I am> dear Sir, 

Very respectfully yours, 
f! ; H.K.WH|Ta 



« .«■ 
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TO HIS MOTHER. 



8t John% Cambridgei April, iMOi 



(DEAR MOTHER, 



I AM quite unhappy to see you so anxious on my ac- 
count, and also that you should think me neglectful of 
yon. Believe ine, my dear mother, my thoughts are 
ofiten with you. Never do I lay myself on my bed, be- 
fore you have all passed before me in my prayers ; and 
one of my first earthly wishes is. to make you comfort* 
able,' and provide that rest and quiet for your mind 
which you so much need: And never fear but I shall 
have it in my power some time or other. My prospects 
.weat a flattering appearance. . I shall be almost sure of 
a fellojU^p somewhere or other, and then, if I get a 
^cnraey m Cambridge, I shall have a clear income of 
r «f ITOfer amxom, be^idqs my board and lodging, perhaps 
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more* If I do not i^ide in CmltiMg^, t dbilt lam 
some quiet parsonage^ where j<m iMy comef aad 'i pna jl 
the summer months. Maria and Kate* will then he dder;^ 
and yon will be less missed* On all accounts you have 
much reason to indulge happier dreams. My health is 
considerably better. Only do you take as much care of 
yours as I do of mine^ and all will be well. I exhort^ and 
entreaty and beseech yov, at yon love me^ and all your 
children^ that you will take your bitters without ceasmgi 
As you wish me to pay regard to your exhortations, attend 
to this. 



TO HIS MOTHER. 

St Jolin^g, A{iril| 1806; 
PBAlt liOTHBB> 

I AM a good deal surprised at not having heard from 
you in answer to my last. You will be surprised t6 heair 
the purport of my present letter ; which ia no lesa than 
that I shall spend the ensuing Easter vacation in Notting- 
ham. The reasons which have indaced sae to make Uu» 
SQ wide an ali^ation in my plan, fure these : I huva bad 
some symptoms of the return of my old ri — f^nto*, <U|id 
both my doctor and tutor think I had belter tak«a forU 
nights relaxation at howe. I hope yM wiU Mt tUnJt i 
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kuTe nei^oCed neicifei tiace I have takeo more this tma 
than I ever did before ; bat I shall enlarge my hours of 
xecreatioD still more^ since I find it necessary^ for my 
bfiajth's sake^ so to do« 

* • 

. Yon need not give yourself any uneasiness as to mjr 
Wealthy for I am quite recovered. I was chiefly afflicted 
vrith sleeplessness and palpitations of the hearty which 
jjmpioms have now disappeared, and I am quite resUx 
jeed to my former good health. My journey will re«estar 
blish me completely^ and it will give me no small plea- 
sure to see you after so long an absence from home. I 
shall be very idle while I am at Nottingham ; I sh^ only 
tWmuse myself with teachii^ Maria and Kate, 

# • # # 



(supposed to be addressed) 

TO MRS WEST. 

• i HAVE stolen your first vdume of Letters from the 
••ohimoey^piece of a coU^e friend, and I have been so 
-flOMch pleased both with the spirit, conduct, and style of 
Ihtt work, that I cannot refrain from writing to tell you 
*«o* J^,jhall read tbe remaining volumes immediately ; 
%»t as I am at this moment just in that desultory mood 

when a man can best write a le^tery I have determjnefl 
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m6t to delay what^ if I defer at all^ I shall probably' ndt do 
stall. 

? - 
WeU^ then^ my dear Madam^ although I have tast* 

diously given you to understand^ that I write to tell yda 

how much I approve your work^ I will be frank enough 

to tell you likewise^ that I think^ in one point^^ it is 

faulty ; and that^ if I had not discovered what 1 cdn'siddr 

to be a defect in the book, I should probably not have 

written for the mere purpose of declaiming on its exed^ 

lencles. 

■ * 

Start notj Madam ; it is in that very point wherebn yob 
have bestowed most pains^ that I think the worl^ l^fanltj^^ [ 
— Religion. If I mistake not> there will be some litUn.i^ 
confusion of idea .detected^ if we examine this part nar» 
rowly ; and as I am not quite idle enough to write my 
opinions without giving the reasons for them^ I will en« -^ 
deavour to explain why I think so. ^, ^ 

I 

Keligion^ then, Madam^ I conceive to be the service a 
creature owes to his Creator ; and I take it for granted, 
that service implies some self->denial^ and some labour; 
for if it did not involve something unpleasing to our- 
selves^ it would be a duty ^e should all of necessity per- 
form. Well^ then^ if religion call for self-denial^ there 
must be some motive to induce men voluntarily: to uih 
dergo such privations as may be consequent on a religious 
life^ and those moHves must be such as affect either the 
present state of existence^ or some other future state of 
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existence. ' Certainly^ then^ those motives which arise 
from the expectatioQ of a futare state of existence^ must^ 
ill reality, be infinitely more important than those which 
are founded in temporal concerns^ although, to mankind, 
the immediate presence of temporal things may outweigh 
the distant apprehension of the future. Granting, there- 
fore, that the future world is the main object of our reli- 
gious exercises, it will follow, that they are the most im* 
portant concerns of a man's life, and that every othet 
consideration is light and trifling in the comparison. For 
tlie world to come is everlasting, while the present world 
is but very short. Foolish then, indeed, and short- 
sighted must that creature be, which can prefer the con* 
■ arenieoi^and accommodations of the present to the hap- 
piness of the eternal future. 

All Christians, tlierefore, who undertake to lay dt>wn a 
chart for the young and inexperienced, by which they 
^ may steer with security through the ocean of life, will be 
: expected to make religion a prominent feature on the can- 
vass ; and that too not only by giving it a larger space, but 
by enforcing the superiority of this consideration to every 
other. Now this is what I humbly conceive you have not 
altogether done ; and I think, indeed, if I be competent 
to judge, you have failed in two points; — in making reli- 
gion only a subordinate consideration to a young man, and 
in not defining distinctly the essentials of religion. 

I would ask you, then, in what way yon so impress 
religion on the mind of your son, as one would expect 
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.that person would impveis it who im» ooDtdom Ibal k 
waa of the first importance. Do yoa instruct bim to torn 
occasionally^ when bis leisure may permit^ to pioot awl 
devout meditation i Do you direct him to make religion 
the one great aim and end of bis being ? Do yon exhort 
bim to frequent private and earnest prayer to the Spirit 
of Holiness, that he would sanctify all bis doings \ Dtt 
you teach bim that the praise, or the censure, the adMfe 
cation or the contempt of the world, is of little impoi% .- 
ance, so as his heart be right before the Great Judjg^'^ 
Do you tell him that, as bis reason now opens, be shoiiUI 
gradually withdraw from the gayer and occasionally moiV^ 
unlicensed diversions of the world-^-tbe ball'-rooni> fiM<^^ 
theatre, and the public concert, in order tb^i^jjlie laiSk^ 
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abstract his mind more from the too^fascinating delij 
pf life, and fit himself for the new scene of exist 
which will, sooner or later, open upon his view \ No, Mjh| ' ^ 
dam, I think you do not do this. You tell him there ia » H 
deal of enthusiasm in persons who, though they meaa^ 
well, are over strict in their religious performances. Yoa \ 
tell him, that assemblies, dances, theatres, are elegan% 
amusements, though you couple the fine arts with thein^ 
which I am sorry to see in such company. I^ too, an 
enthusiastically attached to the fine arts. Poetiy, paint* 
ing, and music, are aiQongst my most delicious and chas^ 
test pleasures ; and happy, indeed, do I feel, when I can 
make even these contribute to the great end, and draw 
my soul from its sphere, to fix it on its Maker and Re* 
deemer. I am fond, too, of tragedy ; and though I do not 
find it with so much purity and chastity in Shakespeare 
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•M-ili tfi« dd Gh«id[ clramitiite^ jet I Inow bow to appnt* 

ciate its beauties in him too. Besides these, I have a 

' thousand other amusements of the most refined nature^ 

vhhout either theatres^ balls^ or card tablets. The tbea- 

tw is not in itself an immoral institution^ but in its pre* 

MBt slate it is ; and I feel much for an uncorrupted^ frank 

' ^ihil 6f fourteen, who is permitted to visit this stew of li- 

Wkkatiousness, imptideace, ead vice. Your plan seems to 

^' « 0m Ais : — Teach a boy to lead an hones^ upright ]ife> and 

« >f|MVi^ bis duty, and be will gain the good will of God by 

^«ilie veiy tenor of his actions. This is, indeed, an easy 

l^ldiBd of rdigion^ for it involves no utf-demcd; but true 

^'-'^igion does involve self-denial. The inference is ob« 

4Kfkj it involves no self-denial ; because a well* 

:4Mlacated sensible lad will see so many inconveniemies in 

^^iRoas indulgences, that he will cbuse the virtuous by a 

Bataral effort of the understanding ; and so, according to 

tinb system, he will ensure heaven by the soundness of hb 

and the rectitude of his understanding* 




f ^*^ 



^ Admitting this to be a true doctrine, Christianity has 
.)i>een of no material service to mankind ; and the Son of 
God might have spared his blood ; for the heathens knew 
all diis, and not only knew it, but many of them put it 
into practice. What then has Christianity done ? — But 
the scripture teaches us the reverse of this : it teaches us 
to give God our whole heart, to live to him, to pray con«» 
tinually, and to fix our affections, not on things temporal, 
but on things eternal. Now, I ask you, whether, with« 
out any sophbtry, or any perversion of the meaning of 
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words^ you can reccmeile this with yoor religioiu instrneii' 
tion to your son i 

I think^ likewise^ that yon do not define the essentiiili 
of religion distinctly. We are either saved by the atone- 
ment of Jesns Christy or we are. not ; and if we are, th{pi 
all men arc necessarily saved^ or some are necessarily m| 
saved ; and if some are not saved^ it mnst be from of nay* 
either existing in the individuals themselves, or (iovs^ 
causes existing in the oeconomy of God's dispensatkhM/ ' 
Now^ Madam, we are told that Jesus Christ died fljj^ 
all ; but we grant that all are not saved. Why tbes Mt J 
some not saved ? It is because they do not act in a ittai|jlf 
ner worthy of God's favour ! Then a man's uifll^tion (d^^ 
pends upon his actions. But we are told in ScriptMp^!^ 
that it does not depend on his actions*-'' By faith nS 
'' ye saved, without the works of the law I'^-r-therefore ijL 
either must depend on some other effort of the creature 
or on the will of the Creator. I will not dispute the^ 
question of Calvinism with you ; I will grant that Cat '' 
vinism is indefensible ; but this all must concede who be^ 
lieve the Scriptures^ that We are to be saved by faith onlji 
through Jesus Christ. I ask, therefore, whether yon 
have taught this to your son ; and I ask whether there is 
one trait in jour instructions, in common with the hum*' 
bling, self-denying religion taught by the Apostles, by 
the homilies of our churchy and by all the rerbrmers ? 
The chief argument of the latter against the Romish 
church, was their asserting the validity of works. Mow, 
what ideas must your son bav^ of Christian faith r Yott 
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jigj; iii$tk enn Shakapear^^ dAauckeei were beUeoen; 

end be is given to undentand^ that be ii a good Cbrisr 

tian^ if be- do bis daty to bis master and fellows^ go to 

l&nrcb- every Snndi^y, and Jkeep clear of enthusiasm* 

And what has Jesus Christ to do with your system i and 

iriiere is that faith banished^ of which every page of 

. fleripture is full i — Can this be right i '' Closet deootwii* 

'is the means of attaining faith ; and humble prayer is the 

true means of arriving at fervency in religion^ without 

enthusiasm. You condemn Socinianism; but I ask. you 

' irbere Jesus Christ appears in your scheme^ and where 

k Ae influences of the Holy Gbost^ and even his names^ are 

tanisbed from it ? 

*:■■ H? 
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TO MR P. THOMPSON. 

Nottiogham, AprQ Sth^ ISOB* 
DEAR SlR^ 

I SINCERELY beg your pardon for my ungrateful 
disregard of your polite letter. The intervening period 
has been so much taken up^ on the one hand, by ill 
healthy and on the other, by occupations of the most 
indispensible kind^ that I have neglected almost all my 
friends^ and yon amongst the rest. I am now at Not- 
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lin^m^ a tniftnl fibm iliidj^ end s^ectad totaiy aIAip 
•brine of Health:; a few daji will bring me back to Afl 
iriatgin of the Cam^ and boiy nfe oiii6e more in the hmfj/^ 
lOBtbie of college exercatet. Before, hoireyer, I am agdjr 
a mah of boBtle and occapation, I snatch a few monwuli^ 
to tell yoa how much I ghall be gratified by yoair coitm^' 
spondeiice, and how greadj I diink myself Mattered ly- 
yoar esteeming miiie worth asking for. * ' 

The little sketch of your past occvpations aod pretent 
parsaita interested me. Cultivate, with all assidvityk 
the taste for letters which yoa possess* It will be i* 
source of exquisite gratification to yoa: and if difeblaA 
as it ought to be, and I hope as it will be direiiiled, it wilb 
be more than gratification, (if we understand pieaspiaf 
alone by that word) since it will combine with it utiUtf 
of the highest kind* If polite letters were merely instm* 
mental in cheering the hours of elegant leisure, in afford- 
ing refined and polished pleasures, uncontaminated with 
gross and sensual gratifications, they would still be va* 
luable ; but in a degree infinitely less than when thqr 
are considered as the handmaids of the virtues, the cor« 
rectors as well as the adomers of society. But literature 
has, of late years, been prostituted to ail the purposes of 
the bagnio. Poetry, in particular, arrayed in her most 
bewitching colours, has been taught to exercise the arta 
of the Leno, and to charm only that she may destroy. 
The Muse, who once dipped her hardy wing in the 
chastest dews of Castalia, and spoke nothing but what 
had a tendency to confirm and invigorate the manly 
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I jmAma of a YUtiiimi Buadj now breathes ooly l)ie vol^pr 
: iBon iangnishMigi of the harlot, and, like the brood of 
1^ Cjuve/ touches her ebamied chords with a graoe, that^ 

|l(hile it' sarisbes the emr, deludes and beguiles the sense* 
^ir.iteU to writnesB Mr Moore, and the tribe of imitatort 
:^. whieh bis success baa called forth, that my statement is 
tMe» ^ Lord Strangfbrd has trodden faithfully in the stepa 
ef his pattern* 

# # • # 

f 

I hope, for the credit of poetry, that the good sense of 
A« age will scout this inddioua school ; and what may we 
itgtt eocpect^ if Moore and Lord Strangfbrd a|^ly them* 
aldves to a chaster muse i — ^They are both men of onoonH 
mon powers. You may remember the reign of Darwinian 
poetry, and the fopperies of Delia Crusca. To these suc- 
ceeded the school of SimpHcky, in which Wordsworth, 
Sonthey, and Coleridge, are so deservedly eminent. I 
think that the new tribe of poets endeayour to combine 
these two opposite sects, and to unite richness of lan- 
guage, Mid warmth of colouring, with simplicity and pa- 
thos. They have certainly succeeded ; but Moore unhap- 
pily wished to be a Catullus, and from him has sprung the 
licentiousness of the new school. Moore's poems and his 
translations will, I think, have more influence on the fe- 
male society of this kingdom, than the stage has had in 
its worst period, the reign of Charles IL Ladies are not- 
ashamed of having the delectable Mr Little on their toi- 
let, which is a pretty good proof that his voluptuousness 
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is /considered as quite veiled by the Bentimiental gmb ^ 
which it is clad. But voluptuousness 'is not the less dan* 
gerous for having some slight resemblance of the veil of i 
modesty. On the contrary, her fascinations are infinitelf 
more powerful in this retiring habit than whenahe boldly 
protrudes herself on the gazer's eye^ and openly solicits hit 
attention. The broad indecency of Wycherley^ and his 
con temporaries J was not half so dangerous as this itmmuh 
ting and half-covered mock-deWcacy, which makes use of the 
blush of modesty in order to heighten the charms of vice. 

* 

I must conclude somewhat abruptly^ by begging yon 
will not punish my negligence towards you^ by retarding 
^ the pleasure I shall receive from your answer. 

I am 

Very truly yours, 

H. K. WHITE, 
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Address to me, St John's College, Cambridge. 
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TO' HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

St John's, May, ISOe; 
Mt BEAB NEYILLE^ 

# * # # # 

# * • * * 



Mt long-delayed and very anciently^promised letter to 
Chariesworthji will reach him shortly. Tell him that I 
liave written once to him in Latin ; but that having torn 
; the paper in two by a mistake^ I could not summon reso- 
lution to copy it« 

I was glad to hear of the ^dat with which he disputed 
and came off on so difficult a subject as the Nerves ; and 
I beg him> if he have made any discoveries^ to communi- 
cate them to me^ who^ being persecuted by these same 
nerves^ should be glad to have some better acquaintance 
with my invisible enemies. 

# r» w? ^ ■ 
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to HIS BROTHER NEHIXBL 

St Jobn\ Jane SOdi^ I906t 
DEAlt If fiVILLC^ 

1 RECEIVED your letter yesterday ; and I hope yea wiB 
not think my past silence at all in need of apology, when 
you know that our examination only closed on Saturday^ 

I have the satisfaction of informing you, that, after t 
week's scrutiny^ I was deemed to be the first mait. I 
had very little hopes of arriving at so dntinguishiiig a 
station^ on account of my many checks and interreptioiiit 
It gave me great pleasure to observe how all the men re* 
joiced in my success. It was on Monday that the daases 
weie published. I am a prise-man both in the matheoMi* 
tical and logical, or general examination, and in Lslia 
compositioD. 

Mr Catton has expressed his great satisfaction at my 
progress ; and he has offered to supply me with a private 
tutor for the four months of the -vacation^ free of any ex* 
pence. This will cost the college twelve or fifteen guineas 
at least. My last term bill amounts only to 41. 5s. 3d, a& 
ter my exhibitions are deducted. 

• 

I had engaged to take charge of a few classical pupils 

for a clergyman in Warwickshire^ during one month of 

I 
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the vacation, for which I was to receive, besides my 
board. Sec. &c. ten guineas ; but WU* Catton says this is 
a piece of extreme folly, as it will consume time, and do 
me no good. He told me, therefore, positively, that he 
would not give me an exeat, without which no man can 
leave his c^^ege for the night* 

« 

I cannot, therefore, at all events, visit Nottingham with 
T[xy aunt, nor meet her there. 

I could now, if I chose, leave St John's College, and go 
to another with great eclat ; but it would be an unad vise- 
able step. I believe, however, it will be impossible for 
them to elect me a fellow at St John's, as my county is 
noder particular restrictions. They can give me a fellow-^ 
ship of smaller value, but I bad rather get one at another 
college : at all events, the smaller colleges will be glad tp 
dect me from St ffol^n's^ 



With regard to cash, I manage pretty well, though my 

fund is at present at its lowest ebb* My bills, however, 

^re paid ; and I have no occasion for money, except as a 

private convenience* The question therefore is, whether 

r it will be niore inconvenient to you than convenient to me 

^ fpr you to replenish my purse. Decide impartially* I have 

P%ot drawn upon my mother since Christmas, except for 

tj)e expence of my JQurney up from Nottingham to Cam- 

[^^Imdge; nor do I me^n to do it till next Christmas, when, 

YOJ.. I4 9 
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as I have ordered a suit of clothes^ I shall have' a goQc[ 
many caUs for money, 

|iet me have ^ long letter from yoa soon. 



f ' 



TO HIS AUNT.* 

St John's, Cambridge, Jan. Gth, Ifibd. 

MT DEAR AUNT, 

• I AM at length once more settled in my rooms at CaBH 
bridge; but I am grown so idle, and so luxurious, smcel 
have been under yoi^r haads^, that I cannot read with hdf 
my usual diligence. 

1 hope you concluded the Christmas holidays on Mon- 
day evening with the customary glee ; and I hope mj 
imcle was well enough to partake of your merriment 
You niust npw begin your penitential days, after so much 
riot ai|d feasting; and, with your three little prattlers 
around you, I am sure your evenings will flow pleasantly 
by your qwn fire-side. Visiting and gaiety are very weQ 
by way of change ; bqt there is no enjoyment so lasting^aa 
that of one'^ own family. Elizabeth will soon be old 
Wough to amuse you with her conversation ; and, I tms^ 



* This letter is misplaoedf iK>t lutviDg been received in time to be iiH 
serted in right order. 
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you will take every opportunity of teaching her to put 
the right, value on things^ and to exercise her own good 
sense. It is amazing how soon a child may become a 
X0ai comfort to its mother^ and how much even young 
Utiitids will form habits of affection towards those who 
treat them like reasonable beings^ capable of seeing the 
right and ^the wrong of themselves. A very little girl may 
be made to understand that there are some things which 
are pleasant and amusing, which are still less worthy of 
attention than others more disagreeable and painful. 
Children are^ in general, fond of little ornaments of dressy 
especially females ; and though we may allow them to be 
elevated with their trifling splendours^ yet we should not 
j^rget to remind them^ that^ although people may admire 
^eir dress, yet tbey will admire them much more for 
their good sense, sweetness of temper, and generosity of 
disposition* Children are very quick-sighted to discern 
whether you approve of them, and they are very proud 
of your approbation when they think you bestow it : we 

'should therefore be careful how we praise them^ and for 

' . ■ n 

what. If we praise their dress, it should be slightly, and 
as if it were a matter of very small importance ; but we 

' should never let any mark of consideration, or goodness 
of hearty in a child, pass by, without some token of ap- 
probation. Still we must never praise a child too much^ 
nor too warmly, for that would beget vanity ; and when 
praise is moderately^ yet judiciously bestowed, a child va- 

' • lues it more, because it feels that it is just. I don't like 
punishments. You wiU never torture a child into duty ; 
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but a sensible child will dread the frown of a judicious 
mother^ more than all the rods^ dark rooms^ and scolding 
school-mistresses in the universe. We should teach our 
children to make friends of us^ to communicate all their 
thoughts to us ; and while their innocent prattle will 
amuse us^ we shall find many opportunities of teaching 
them important truths^ almost without knowing il» 

I admire all your little ones^ and I hope to see Eliza- 
beth one day an accomplished and sensible girL Give my 
love to them^ and tell them not to forget their cousin 
Henry, who wants a housekeeper at college ! 



• T 



Though I have written so long a letter^ I am^ mAefoi, 
offended with you^ and I dare say you know the reiMn 
very well. 



F.S. Whenever you are disposed to write a letter^ 

^hink of me. * = 
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TO HIS SISTER. 

St Jolm% June S5tb| 1806. 

MT PBAB SISTBBj 



The intelligence you gave me of Mr Forest's illness^ 
tic* S&c. cannot affect me in any way whatever. The 
mastership of the school must be held by a clergyman; 
and I yeiy well recollect that he is restrained from hold^ 
ing any cnracy, or other ministerial office* The salaiy is 
not so large as you mention ; and if it were^ the place 
would scarcely be an object to me ; for I am very certain^ 
that if I chuse^ when I have taken my degree^ I may have 
half a dozen pupils to prepare for the university^ with a 
salaQT of lOOl. per annum^ which would be more respect- 
able^ and more consonant to my habits and studies^ than 
drilling the fry of a trading town^ in learning which they 
do not know how to value. Latin and Greek are nothing 
like so much respected in . Nottingham as Wingate's 
Arithmetic 



: .It is well for you that you cao still enjoy the privilege 
of sitting under the sound of the gospel; and the wants 
of pthers^ in these respects, will^ perhaps^ teach you how 
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to value the blessing. All our comforts^ and almost all 
our hopes, here lie at the mercy of every succeeding hour. ' 
Death is always at hand to bereave us of some dear coOf 
nection^ or to snatch us away from those who may need 
our counsel and protection. I do not see how any person^ 
capable of reflection^ can live easily and fearlessly in 
these circumstances^ unless he have a well-grouaded con- 
fidence in the providing care of the Almighty^ and a 
strong belief that bis hand is in every event, and that it 
is a hand of mercy. The chances and changes of mortal 
life are so many akd- various, that a . person 'CftRhbt i^ossi- 
tly fortify himsdlf against the contingenoi^ of* ftfturitj 
Xfithout some each hold &s this, on which to repose amidst 
ihe bonteiidiiig gales . of doubt and apprehehsi6n. l*Bi8 
i say as affecting the j)resent'Kfe :-^ur views- eif- the ftf- 
tt3Hfe:c*n = n€fVer' bis? secure , they can never be domfortsVK 
<Mr ca]m> <withoii« a -solid faith in the Riedeemieri '-M^n 
may te^Jkyh > about the dil^e ben^olience, th^^ceiiaittty 
JDfia'ftitaire i3tate,'and the plr6batil6' means of projiiiiating 
•ihelJteat' Judge, but thfelti^^dulirtiohs will <toly etifato^ 
them ill the' mazes of d^ttbt> peiplexity, and £ilarm,'mil^ 
th^y fdtind thdt hop^s on th'alb basis which shall outstaind 
the ^ tide of ^iges. If we take this away, the poor bar k^cf 
'ibci6rtaltty loses its oolyistay, tod we steer at rahdomz-we 
know not how, we know not whither : the reKgiorn d^ Je- 
sus Christ is strength^ to the weak, and lyrisdom to the 
unwise. It requires no preparative of learning nor 
&tu|dy; but is, if poasibl^'.miMe obvious. and ^sy to^the 
illiterate tban to tt]e f^iteio No'ttiaii, therefme, ha^ ai^ 
excuse if he neglect iU The way is plain' before him, 
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and he is invited to enter. He has only to kneel at the 
foot of the bross^ and cry, with the poor publican^ ^' Lord 
IiaTe mercy upon me^ a miserable sinner." If he do thia, 
and examine his own hearty and mortify the body of sin 
within hiu|^ as far as he is able^ humbly and earnestly 
imploring the assistance of God's holy spirit, we cannot 
doubt but he will meet with the approbation and assist- 
ance of the Almighty. In this path we must all tread* 
In this path I hope that you, my dear Sister, are now 
proceeding. You have children ; to whom can you com- 
mit them, should Providence call you hence, with more 
confidence than the meek and benevolent Jesus ? What 
legacy can you leave them more certainly profitable, than 
the prayers of a pious mother ? And if, taught by your ex- 
ample, as well as by your .instrqctioas, they should be^ 
come themselves patterns of a holy and religious life, how 
sweetly will the evening of your days shine upon your 
head, as you behold them treading in those ways which 
you know, by experience, to be ways of pleasantness and 
peace! I !need not press this sjabject. I know you, feel 
all diat I siy, and more thati I can express. I only fear 
that the bustle of family cares, as well as many anxieties 
of mind on other accounts, should too much divert you 
from'these important objects. .Let me only remind you, 
that the prayers of the a^icted are particularly accept- 
able vto God. The sigh qf the penitent is not too light to 
reach, his ear. The eye of God is fixed as intently upon 
your soul at all times, as it is upon the revolution of the 
heavenly bodies and the regulation of systems. God sur- 
veys all things, and he contemplates them with perfect 
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atiention; and^ consequently^ he is as intently .conyersant 
about the smallest as about the greatest thitigs. For if 
be were not as perfectly intent on the soul of an indivi- 
dual being as he is about the general concerns of the uni- 
verse, then he would do one thing less perfectly thaa ano- 
ther : which is impossible in God. 
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TO HIS MOTHER. 



St John'Si July dtb, 180^ 
MY DEAB MOTHER> 

I HAVE scarcely time to write you a long letter; but 
the pleasing nature of my intelligence wili^ I hope^ make 
up for its shortness. 



After a week^s examination^ I am decided to be the 
first man of my year at St John's: an honour I had 
scarcely hoped for, since my reading has been so very 
broken and interrupted. The contest was very stiflF, and 
the men all acquitted themselves very well. We had 
thirteen men in the Jlr$t cUm, though there are seldom 
more than six or eight who attain that rank in conunon* 
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I bam learned aUo^ that I am a prize-man in ^fliiri^ 
cbmpositiotf> though I do not yet know whereabonta. I 
stand. It 18 reported that here too I am first. 

Before it was known that I was the first man^ Mr Cat- 
ton^ our college tutor^ told me that he was so satisfied 
with the manner in which I had passed through the exa- 
mination^ that if I chose to stay up during the summer^ I 
should have a private tutor in the mathematics, and that 
it should be no expence to mc. I could not hesitate at 
such a proposal^ especially as he did not limit the time 
for my keeping the private tutor^ but will probably conti- 
nue it ^s long as I like. You may estimate tbe ijalue of 
this favour, when I tell you that a private tutor, i^r^^e 
..whole.Vacation, will cost the college at least twelve or four- 
. teen guineas, and that during term lime they receive ten 
.guineas the term. 

1 cannot of course leave the college this summer^ ^v/on 
for a week, and shall therefore miss the pleasure pf see- 
,uig my aunt G ■ at Nottingham. I hav^ written to 

her. ! 

/.-'.■ . •••■-.' 

It gave me much pleasure to observe the joy all the 

men seemed to feel at my success. I had been on a wa- 
ter excursion, with a clergyman in the neighbourhood, 
and some ladies^ and just got home as the men were as- 
j^mbling for supper; you can hardly conceive with what 
pleasure they all flocked round me,, with the most hearty 
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congratulationsj and I fomid that many of them had been 
seeking me ali over the college, in order to b^ the first ta 
communicate the good tidings. 



TO MR B. HADDOCK. 

• * ... 

St John's, July, 180(B^ , 

' ^ BlV DEAR FBIEND, % -: i.l:* 

' . ■ . . • ■ . . 

r HAVE good and very bad" news to communicate' to 
you; Good/ that Mr Cation has j^iven me an exhHn-* 
tion; which makes me up a clear income (tf 631. p^ aki- 
nnm, and that I am consequently more than indepeiiid- 
ent; bad^ .that [ have been very ill^ notwithstanding 
'^xegular and steady exercise. Last Saturday tbomiag I 
rose early^ and got up some rather abstruse problelXid*^ 
mlecbanics for my tutor^ spent an hour with hjm^ be^ 
tween eight and nine got my breakfast^ and read the Greek 
History (at breakfast) till ten, then sat down to decypher 
some Ibgarithni tables, t think I had nbt done.an^ ^^iug 
atthem'/when I lost myself. At <a quarter past eleVDn 
my laundress found me bleeding in four different plM^ 
in my face and head, and insensible.' I gdt up, and stag- 
gei'ed about the trOom> and she; bdtig frightened^ mm 
aw^y, and told my Gyp to fetch ai^igeoti. Before lie 
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came^ I was sallying out with my flannel gown on^ and my 
academical gown over it: he made me pnt on my coat^ 
and then' I went to Mr Parish's : he opened a vein^ and 
tny recollection returned* My own idea was, thdt t had 
fallen out of bed, and so I told- Mr Parish at first ; but X 
afterwards remembered that I had been to Mr Fiske/aiid 
'Krefakfasied. 



; f r ■ - f 



r 'Mr Catton'has insisted on my consulting Sir Isaac Pen- 
iniington; and tfee consequence Is, that I am to go through 
a' course of Blistering, &c. whiclr^ after the bleeding, will 
^eaVe xn^ Weak enough. • • v 
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^^ I acn, however, very well, except as regatds the doc- 
tors; and yesterday I drov^^into the country to Saflvbh 
Walden in a gig. My tongue is in a bad condition, from 
-finite whiiuh I * igave it^ either In my fall; x>i in' th6 ino- 
^eht^ of tcmvtthi6n.- My nose has also come liadly off. - 1 
•Wlifevfe^^I fdl d(^ain§tffly reading desk. My otheif wounds 
nftr^bbl^iliWtt&d scratches on the^c^rpeL ; ^ 
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I am ordered to remit my studies for a while^ by the 
common advice both of doctors and tutors. Dr Pexihing- 
ton hopes to prevent any xecurrence of the fit. He thinks 
it l6oks toWaxHsfepilepsy^ of the horrors' of which malady 
I have a very full and precise idea ; and I only pray that 
iGod ^11 spare pae as riespects my faculties^ however else 
4l(may Heemigood to him. to afflict me. Were I my own 
master, I know how I should act ,* but I am tied here by 
iMmds which I cannot burst. I know that change of place 
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is needful ; but I must not indulge in the idea* The col« 
lege must not pay my tutor for nothing. Dc Pennington 
and Mr Farish attribute the attack to a too continued 
tension of the faculties. As I am much alone nov^ I 
never get quite off study^ and I think incessantly. I know 
nature will not endure this. They both proposed my going 
home^ but Mr * * did not hint at it^ although much cai!ipi' 
cemed ; and^ indeed^ I know home would be a bad plac^ 
for me in my present situation. I look round for a resting 
place^ and I find none* Yet there is one, which I have 
long too, too much disregarded, and thither I must now 
betake myself. There are many situations worse thali 
mine, and I have no business to complain. If these af« 
flictions should draw the bonds tighter which hold me to 
my Redeemer, it will be welL 

» ■ I • . 

You may be assured that you have here a plain state- 
ment, of my case, in its true colours, without ^i\y. palliiir 
tion. I am now well again, and have only to; fear a reh 
lapse, which I shall do all I can to prevent^ by a relttih 
tion in study. 



' ) 



I have ROW written too much. a- ' 

I am, very sincerely, yours, 

H.K. WHITE. 

P. S*. I charge you, as you value my peace, not to 1^ 
my frietids hear, either directly or indirectly, of piy ill- 
ness. .:. ' 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE^ 

St John% SOth July, 1800. 
ICY DEAR NEVILLE/ 

I HAD deferred sitting down to write to yon until I 
sbonld have leisure to send you a very long letter ; but as 
that time seems every day farther off^ I shall beg your pa^ 
tience no longer^ but fill my sheet as well as I can. 

I must first reply to your queries. I beg pardon for 
having omitted to mention the receipt of the * * •, 
liut^ as I acknowledged the receipt of the parcel^ I con* 
. oluded that you would understand me to mean its con*^ 
tents as specified in your letter. But I know the accu* 
racy of a man of business too well to think your caution 
sSirange* As to the college prizes^ I have the satisfaction 
of telling you that I am entitled to two^ viz. the first for 
the general examination^ and one of the first for the clas- 
sical composition. I say one of the first on this account-:- 
I am put equal with two others at the top of the list. In 
this contest I had all the men of the three yeard to con- 
tend with^ andj as both my equals are my seniors in stand-« 
ingj I have no reason to be dissatisfied. 



The llhetoric Lecturer sent me one of my Latin Essays 
to copy^ for the purpose of inspection; a compliment 
which was paid to none of the rest. 
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We three are the only men who are honoured with 
fTiies, so that we have cut four or five Eton men^ who are 
always boasting of their classical ability. 

. ■ \ 

t ■ • 

With regard to your visit here, I think you had better 
come in term time, as the university is quite empty; and 
Btarers have nothing but the buildings to ga2e at. If^ 
however, you can come"" more conveniently now thafi 
hereafter, I would advise yoUL not to let this circum* 
stance prevent you. I shall be glad to see Mr * * >pHthi 
you. You may spend a few days very pleasantly here, 
even in vacation time, though you will scarcely 'meet a 
gownsman in the streets. 

■ * 

I thought the matter over about * * * *, btit I do not 
think I have auy influence here. Being myself a yo^u^. 
man, I cannot, with any chance of success, attempt to i&« 
red even that interest which I may claim with others. 



The university is the worst place in the world for making 
interest. The great mass of men are themselves busily 
employed in wriggling themselves into places and livings : 
and there is,, in, general, too much anxiety for No 1, to 
permit any interference for a neighbour. No 2* 



# 
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TO HIS MOTHER. 

St John's, Aug. 1806. 
MY DEAB MOTHER^ 

, I HAVE no hesitation in declining the free-school, on 
the ground of its precluditig the exercise of the ministe- 
rial duties. I shall take the liberty of writing Mr , 

to thank him for having thought of me^ and to recom« 
znend to his notice Mr • 



But do not fret yourself^ my dear mother ; in a few 
years we shall, I hope, be in happier circumstances, X 
iam not too sanguine in my expectations^ but I shall cer- 
toinly be able to assist you, and my sisters, in a few years. 
• * * *. As for Maria and Kate, if they succeed well 
in their education^ they may, perhaps, be able to keep 
a school of a superior kind, where the profits will be 
greater, and the labour less. I even hope that this may 
not be necessary^ and that you, my father^ and they, may 
come and live with me when I get a parsonage. You 

irould be pleased to see how comfortably Mr lives 

with his mother and sisters, at a snug little rectoiy 
^bout ten miles from Cambridge. So much for castle* 
building. 
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TO MR • • *. 

St John's, Aug. %S, 1800. 

MY GOOD FRIEND^ 

. I HAVE deferred writing to you until my return from 

Mr % knowing how much you would like to hear 

from me in respect to that dear family. I am afraid 
y<Hur patience has been tried by this delay, and I trust to 
this circumstance alone as my excuse. 

My hours have seldom flowed so agreesKbly as they 

did at S , nor perhaps have I made many visits 

which have been more profitable to me- in a religious 

sens^. The example of Mr will, I hope, stimulate 

me to a faithful preparation for the sacred office to whicK 
I am destined. I say sl faithful preparation, because I 
fear. I am apt to deceive myself with respect to my pre- 
sent pursuits, and to think I am only labouring for the 
honour of God, when I am urging literary labour^ -to a 
degree inconsistent with duty and my real intereists. Mt 

is a good and careful pastor; my heart has selddm 

been so full as when I have accompanied him to the 
chambers of the sick, or have heard his afifectionate ad- 
dresses to the attentive crowd, which fills his school-roote 
on Sunday evening. — He is so earnest, and yet so sobef> 
so wise, and yet so simple! You, my dear R— « — -, are 
now very nearly approaching to the sacred office^; and I 

I 
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siacerelj^pny that you may be stimalated t6 fbUow after 
the pa^f m of Qur ez/selleat friend. You inajr hare Mr 

^'s j^eial^ but you will ne^ bis learniDg aud his judg« 

menf ^ to .teviper it. Remember, that it ia a work of 
much xoore self^deiiial. for a man cff active habits to sub- 
xnit to a course of patieat study^ than to suffer many 
privations, for Christ'ff sake. In the latter the heart is 
^irarmly interested ; the other is the slow and unsatisfa<$^ 
toiy labour.of the hcfad, tedious in its progress, and uncer* 
tain in its: produce. Yet there is a pleasure, great tad in» 
4escribable pleasure, in sanctified study : the more weari^ 
some the ;toil, the sweeter will it be to those who sit down 
with a subdued and palieut s^it, content to. undergo 
much tedium and fatigue, fpr the honour of GodVjaiiuh* 
atry. Beading, however dry^ soon: become^ interesting, if 
we pursue it with a resolute spirit of inv^tigatioh, and a 
dete)m\inate purpose of thMrovghly mastering what we 
ace about. You cannot take yp the most tiresome book^ 
on the most tiresome subject, sEnd read it with fixed at* 
tention for an hour, but you feel a desire 10 go on ; and 
he|K I, i^rould e^horit you, whatever you read* read it ac« 
cnratefy and thoroughly, and never to pass over: any 
thmg, hpff^ver. minute^ which; you do uot quite eoqipre- 
)ieii^. . This is the oiUy way to become really lesrned; 
and tai^kejour studies satisfactory and productive. If 
I, weiie^ capable of directing your course of reading, ( 
should recommend you to peruse Buder's : Analogy^ 
Warburton's Divine Legation, Prideaux and ShuckAMrd's 
Connexions^ and Milner's Church History, century for 
centaiyj : alon^ with Mcmhf ioiV . Eccksiastical History. 

VOL. I. R 
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The latter is learned^ coocise^ clear^ and writtj^ m good 
tchoiastic Latin. Study the GhronQlogy of tbe (Md Ted? 
tament, and^ as a mean of making it interesting/ trace 
ont the completion of the prophecies. Read your Greek 
Testament with the nicest accuracy, tracing every word 
to its root^ and seeking out the full force of paHicular 
expressions, by reference both to Parkhurst and 'Scapula. 
The derivation of words will throw great light on' many 
parts of the New Teistament: thus^ if we knew that the 
word itMX9Hf, a deacon, comes from iut and Jt«f«#^ to 
bustle about in the dust, we shall have a fuller notion 
of the humility of those who held the office in the primi* 
tive church. In reading the Old Testament, wherever 
you find a passage obscure, turn to the Septuagint, which 
will often clear up a place, better than fifty commenta- 
tors. Thus, in Joe], the day of the Lord is called ** adtgf 
tjf gloominess, a day of darkness, and of clouds, Woe* the 
morning spread upon the mountains/' which is a con** 
tradiction. Looking at the Septuagint, we find that the 
passage is inispoitited, and' that the latter metaphor is 
applied to the people: '' A people great and strongs like 
the morning spread upon the mountains;" The Scptua- 

f , 

gint is viery easy Greek, quite as much so as the Greek 
Testament ; and a little practice of thrs kind will hdp 
you in your knowledge of the language, and make yon 
a good critic. I perceive your English style is very un- 
polished, and I think this a matter of great moment. I 
should recommend you to read, and imitate as nearly as 
you can, the serious papers in the eighth volume of the 
Spectator, pitticularly those on the UWquity of the Deity. 
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AeoaBlpm yovnelf to write down your ^duHi^ti^ and to 
polish the style sooie time after composiiioQ, when yo« 
hare forgotten the expression. . Aim at conciseness, neat^ 
nessj and clearness ; never make use of jin^ or vui^imt 
words* Avoid every epithet which does not .add grtaltl^ 
to the idea^ for every addition of this kind, if.it do not 
strengthen, weakens the sentimentf and. ^e cautions never 
to expreisa by two words, what you can do as wdl by one: 
a multiplicity of words only hides the.sens^^ just as iksiii* 
pen^undance of clothes does the shape. Thus much, for 
fisdies* 



I lecommesA jc^ to pause, and consider much a«d 
well on the subject of Ibalrimony. Yon h&ve^ heard sgr 
sentiments with regard to artcA wife; but I. am much 
too young, and too great an enthusiast, ta be even a to^ 
lerabie counsellor on « point like this. You must :think 
for yourself, and consult with prudent and pious people^ 
whose years have taught them the wisdom of the present 
world, and whose experience has instructed them in that 
oEtbe world to come. But a little sober fhot^hth worth 
a world of advice. You hav^e, bowever, ad infaliibie ad- 
viser, and to his directionsiyou may safely look. To )w 
I commend all your ways. 

I have one observation to make,. which. I hope you w.iU 
forgive in me; it js, that you fall in love too re^ily. I 
have no notion of: a man's having » certain #p$pi^ of 
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affbdioa ftir:€M -woineii at ottott I tun afinaid'yeir i#t 
jrovr ultBtrtiikranl'Qatrini yout judgment in the outlet^ and 
then corner tbe dhumlhUiunt and its atiendanV dnapt>omtfc 
l&elit and di«guit« Take good heed you do not do this ia 
SlMriagfe ; i^i if yoa do> tben^ will be greal riik of Jroor 
tnaking ihi^^wivok of jrotor hopes^ Be content U^ leata a 
womaa's good qualitiei at they ginidtially reveal them* 
ftdrest aad di^iKH; Ifet your ilnagikiatioa adoiti herewith 
Tittaeft Md Oharmn to Whidishe hte no pretensioB*. I think 
there la ofteti a little disappointmeat after marrioge'^oar 
angels turn out to be mere Eves — but the true waif of 
avoiding^ or^ at leasts lessening this inconvenience^ is to 
estimate the object of our affections really as she is^ with- 
out deceiving oursdves, and injuring her, by elevating her 
Ahov^ her. sphere^ This i^ the way to be happy in matri. 
age ; for» upon this plan our partners will be oOntinunUy 
breaking ill npon us^ and deligbtiag us wiih some new 
discovery of excellence ; wbile> upon the other plaa^ we 
shall always be finding that the reality falls short of Ukrbat 
#e had ^ foiifdiy 4md io foolishly imagined. 

Be Very i^ulottii atid very patient in your studies. You 
lr<Hlld ihadder iit the idea of obtruding ycratself on the 
sMH-ed office in a condition rather to disgrace than to 
tA^h it St iPaul is earnent in admonishing Timothy to 
give attention to reading : and that holy apostle himself 
quotes from several of the best authors among the 
(Stteks, HiA ^yle k also very elegant^ and polished on 
occaidoth H^, therefore^ did not think the graces of 
edmposiilto Wneiith his attentiM^ as aoioe foolish and 
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Ji^Hirwfc picuutkera of fheipreient d^ anr apt |» <b.> I 
bftiF^ miUm it loii^r kitar U> you lhaa:I eKpeoteA^raad I 
mMt ^Q« tfai9ief Of i» say, good bye^ 

¥eiy affectkmately^yoiii^ ; 
i i M.JL WHITE. 
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l^EAB NBV1LL^> 



I CAN but jpst manage to tell you, by this post, wlfat t 
am sure you will be glad tp learn, even at the expence of 
seven-pence for an empty sheet, that Mr Cattpn has given 
me an exhibition, which makes my whole income sixty 
guineas a year. My last term's bill was )3l. 13s. and I 
had ?!• 129. to receive ; but the expences of this vacation 
will leave me bare until Christmas* 



I have the pleasure of not having solicited either this 
or any other of the favours whidh Mr Catton has so li- 
berally bestowed upon me ; and though I have been the 
possessor of this exhibition ever since March last, yet Mr 
Catton did not hint it to me until this morning, when he 
gave me my bilL 
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I Imve, or coorse^ signified to Mr Simeon^ tfaat I shall 
have no need whatever of the stipend which I have hither^ 
to received through his hands. He was extremely kind 
on the occasion, and indeed his oonduct towards me has 
ever been fatherh/. It was Mr ♦ * ♦ who allowed 
me SOL per annunij and Mr Simeon added lOl* He told 
me that my conduct gave him the most heartfelt joy; 
that I was so generally respected^ without having made 
any compliances^ as he understood^ or having^, in any uS» 
stance^ concealed my principles. Indeed^ this is a praise 
which I may claim^ though I never conceived that it was 
at all an object of praise. I have always taken some 
pains to let those around me know my religious sentt* 
mentSj as a saving of trouble^ and as a mark of that inde* 
peodence of opinion^ which^ I thinks every one ought to 
assert: and as I have produced my opinions with frank* 
ness and modesty, and supported them (if attacked) with 
coolness and candour, I have never found them any impe 
diment to my acquaintance with any person whose ac- 
quaintance I coveted. 
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TO MR R. W. A. 

St John's, Aug. 18di»18Q6. , 
DEAR A. 

I AM glad to hear of your voyiages and. travels through 
▼aiioug regions^ and various seas> both of .this island^ and 
Ua Uttle suckling the Isle of Wights 

"* Many hair's-breadth 'scapes and perilous adventures 
jou must needs have had^ and many a time^ on the ^c* 
Ireme shores of the souths must you have looked up with 
the eye of intelligent curiosity^ to see whether the same 
moon shone there as in the pleasant^ but now far distant 
groves of Colwick. And now, my very wise and tra- 
velled friend^ seeing that your head is yet upon your 
shoulders, and your neck in its right natural position, 
and seeing that^ after all the changes and chances of a 
long journey, and after being banged from post to pillar, 
and from pillar to post ; seeing, I say, that after all this, 
you are safely housed once more under your paternal 
roof, what think you, if you were to indulge your mind 
as much as you have done your eyes and gaping musclesi 
A few trips to the fountains of light and colour, or to the 
regions of the good lady -who xH^^^ M^h >««# c»f«/^9 
wifvw, a ramble down the Galaxy, and a few peeps on 
the unconfined confines (^tr/M^f iwrfm* v^w ivwnf^ ^m 
i fiwwm^) of infinite space, would prove^ perhaps^ as^ 
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delectable to your immaterial part^ as the delidoiis 
saw of a post-chaise was to your corporeal ; or^ if thete 
aetherial^ aeronautical^ mathematical volutations should 
displease you^ perhaps it would not be amiss to sauater a 
few weeks on the site of Troy^ or to lay out plans of aa«- 
cient history on the debatable ground of the Peloponne- 
siansand Athenians. There is one Thucydides> wbo fives 
near^ who wUl tell you all about the places yoB riAt, and 
the great events connected with them : he is a sententioin 
old fellowj very shrewd in his remarks^ attd sfjiteks^ 
moreover^ very excellent Greek at your service* I know 
not whether you have met with any guide in this comse 
of.^MT bodily travels who can be compared to him. -If 
fcm should njtake Rome in your way^ either then €ir 
|Mck« { shpqld like to give you a letter of itltroductton to 
HH pld friend of mine^ whose name is Livy> who, as ftr 
a/i his memory extends, will amuse you with pretty 
^tories^ and some true history* There is anoUier hiMiesft 
fellow enough to whom I dare not recommead yoa, he 
is so very crabbed and tart, an^ speaks so mudi ia e^ 
grains and, enigmas, that I am afraid he would teadi yom 
to talk as uniDtelligibly as himself. I do not. mean to 
give you any more advkt, but I have one exhortatian, 
^hich I hope you will take in good part ; it is this, that if 
you set out on this journey, you would please to proceed 
to Ui e^: for I have been acquainted widi iome yavmg 
ma^ who have turned their faces towards Athens oo: 
vRoioe^ and trudged on manfully for a few^ nileSr-iMit 
yAi^ Afiy had ti:aveUed tiU they grew weary^ and worn 
out a good ppiir of shoes, have suddenly. becMMr di»- 
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heartened^ tad letnrDed without an j recompence for their 
paim. 

I ; ■ ' ■ ' '' . 

■ ■ ' : ' 

Aod now let me assume a more serioiis strain^ and ex- 
hort you to cultivate your mind with the utmost assiduity. 
You are at a critical period of your life^ and the habits 
which you now form will^ most probably, adhete^^ you 
throngli ii£9. If they be idle habits, I am sure they wll. 

But even the eultivmtioti of your mind is of minor \m^ 
portaace to that of your hearty your temper^ tad dispone 
lion. Here i have need not to preachy but to learn* Tm 
have had less lo eacounter in your religious progress Ihatt 
Jf have, and your progress has been therefore goealeji^ 
greater even than your snn|fk>r faculties would have war** 
moted. I have had to npn hard with vanity at faome, 
and applause abroad ; no wonder that my vessel has been 
tossed about, but greater wonder that ^it is yet tgKm Aa 
waves. I exhort you to pray with me, (and I entreat you 
to pray^ ru?,) that we «piay both -wi^^ber' out lihe storm, 
aad arrive in tb« haven of s^iwd traaquiUity> ef^n or thil 
aide the grave^- 



. We bai^e all particular reason to wateh caid pray, leti 
Ictlfrtoo much predominate. We should aocnatom .mut 
^we^ to hold oar own comforts and conven&ences aa eabi^ 
^Mfdinati^ tp tti^ ispmforts and conveoieBces oi others in al 
^inga; li^^A hni^ thps begun in Utile matters, might 
probably be extended without diffiisuliy to tliaie /afia 

higher nature. *^ 

• « • # 
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TO MR B. MADDOCK. 

« 

St John'i^ 14th Sept 1806« 
MT DEAR BBN^ 

I CAN scarcely write more to you now than just to calm 
.your uneasiness on my account. I am perfectly well again^ 
and have experienced no recurrence of the fit ; my spirits 
too are better^ and I read very moderately. I hope that 
God ml\ be pleased to spare his rebellious child; this 
stroke has brought me nearer to him : whom indeed have 
I for my comforter but Him ? 

I am still readings but witffinoderation^ as I have beea 
during the whole vacation^ whatever you may persist in 
thinking. 

My heart turns with' more fondness towards the conso- 
lations of religion than it did^ and in some degree I have 
fautid consolation. I still, however, conceive that it is my 
duty to pursue my studies temperately, and to fortify my- 
self with Christian resignation and calmness for the worst. 
I am much wanting in these virtues, imd, indeed^ in all 
Christian virtues ; but 1 know how desirable they wte, and 
I long for them. Pray that I may be strengthened and 
enlightened, and that I may be enabled to go where duty 
bids^ wherever that be« 

♦ ♦ ♦ # 
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TO MR B. MADDOCK. 



St John's, Cambridgei 82d Sept 1806. 



^T DBAS FBlfiND, 



You charge me with an accession of gallantly of late ; 
I plead guilty. I really began to think of marriage^ (verf 
prematurely, you'll say ;) but if I experience any repeti*; 
tion of thejit, I shall drop the idea of it for e^en It woulfl, 
be folly and cruelty to involve another in all the horrors of 
such a calamity. 

I thank you for your kind exhortations to a complete 
surrender of my heart to God, which are contained in • 
your letter. In this respect I have betrayed the mo^ der 
plorable weakness and indecision of character. I know 
what the truth is, and I love it ; but I still go on giving 
myself half to God, and half to the world, as if I. expected 
to enjoy the comforts of religion along with the vanities of > 
life. If, for a short time, I keep up a closer communioa 
with God, and feel my whole bosom bursting with sof- 
TQW and tenderness as I approach the footstool of nqr 
Savjkiur, I soon relapse into indiffereace, worldlyrmiocU 
edness, and sin; my devotions become listless aa^ per- 
functory : I dote on tl^e worlds its toys, and its cpi^p-'' 
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tionHj and am mad enough to be willing to sacrifice tfae 
happiness of eternity to the deceitful pleasures of the 
passing moment* My heart is indeed a lamentable sink 
of loathsome corruption and hypocrisy* In conustency 
with my professed opinions^ I am often obliged to talk on 
subjects of which I know \>\ii little in experience^ and to 
rank myself with those who have feltj what I only ap» 
prove from my head^ and^ perhaps^ (esteem frem my heart* 
I often start with horror and disgust from myself^ when I 
consider how deeply I have imperceptibly gone into this 
species of simulation. Yet I think my tote for the 6e»- 
pel^ and its professors/ is sincere; only ! am insincere ia 
suffering persons to entertain an high opinion of me as a^ 
child of God^ when indeed I am an alien ffom him. Oit 
looking over some private memorandums^ which were 
written at various times in the course of the two last 
years^ I beheld^ with inexpressible anguish^ that my pro* 
gross has^ if any things been retrograde. I ^^m still as 
dark| still as cold^ still as ignorant, still as fond of the 
wofld, and have still fewer desires after holiness. I am 
Tery, very dissatisfied with myself, and yel I am not 
]NMH»pted to earnest prayer. I have been so often ear- 
nest, apd always have fallen away, that I go to Ood with- 
out hope, without faith. Yet I am not totaify without 
hope; I know Ood will have my whole heart, and I 
knoWj w4!ie9 I give him tkat, I shdU experienoe the light 
cf his coimtenanee with a pernmneney. ! pray thttt hef 
wonid' a^ist my weakness, and grant me some |k)rti<Hi df 
his gi'ttee, in orderHEhat Imay overcome the world, tfie 
flesh, imd'tht devi^lic^^hich I have hag, very long, tn^ 
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a willing^ thottgh m ttnhapi^ slaya^ Do 700 pray eanmt« 
ly with me^ and for me^ in these respects ; I know tba 
prayers of the faithful avail much ; and when you consi- 
dier with what great teibptations I am surrouddedi ind 
how veiy littla stftngth I have wherewith io resist thmi^ 
yoa will feel with me the necessity of earnest supplication^ 
and fervent intercession^ lest I should be lost and casi 
forever. 



I shall gladly receive your spiritual advice and direo* 
lions. I have gone on too long in coldness and uncotw 
«0rn ; who knows whether^ if I neglect the present hoar^ 
the day of saltaticm may not be gone by for evel: I ! 

a # » 
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TO MR JOHN CHARLESWORTH. 



&t John's, 3^d Bq>t 1^0$, 

MT DEAR CHARLESWORTH^ 

Thank you for taking the blame of our neglectedxor- 
respondence on your own shoulders. I thought it reste4 
elsewhere. Thrice have I begun to write to you ; once in 
Iiatin^. and twice in English ; and each time have the fates 
opposed themselves to the completion of my design. But^ 
however^ jpax sit rebus, we are naturally disposed to for- 
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give^ because we are^ as far as intentioB goesj miitdai of^ 
fenders. 

I thank yon for your invitation to Clapham, which 
came at a fortunate juncture, since I had just settled with 
my tutor that I should pajr a visit to my brother in Lon- 
don this week. I shall of course see yon; and shall' be 
happy to spend a few days with you at Ciapham, and to 
rhapsodize on your common. It gives me pleasure to 
hear you are settled, and I give you many hearty good 
wishes for practice and prosperity. I hope yon will soon 
find that a wife is a very necessary article of enjoyment io 
a domesticated state ; for how indeed slibnld it ht offcaN 
wise i A man cannot cook Ins dini^r while he is em- 
ployed in earning it. Housekeepers are complete hd^ 
hones rei famiUam, and not only pick your pockets, but 
abuse you into the bargain. While a wife, on the con- 
trary, both cooks your dinner, and enlivens it with her 
society ; receives you after the toils of the day with 
cheerfulness and smiles, and is not only the faithful 
guardian of your treasury, but the soother of your cares, 
and the alleviator of your calamities. Now, am I not 
very poetical ? But on such a subject who would not be 
poetical f A wife! — a domestic fire-side; — the cheerful 
assiduities of love and tenderness ! It would inspire a 
Dutch burgomaster ! and if, with all this in your grasp, 
you shall still choose the piUsare terram pede libero, 
still avoid the irrupta copula, still deem it a matter of 
light regard «to be an object of affection and fondness to 
an amiable and sensible woman, why then you deserve 
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to be a fello^ pf a college all jronr days ; to be 
about in your last illness by 'a saucy and careless bed** 
maker; and, lastly, to be put in the ground in yoar 
college chapel, followed only by the man who is to be 
your successor. Why, man, I dare no more dream that I 
shall ever have it in my power to have a wife, than that I, 
shall be Archbishop of Canterbury, and Primate of all 
England, A suite of rooms in a still and quiet comer 
of old St John's, which was once occupied by a crazy 
monk, or by one of the translators of the Bible in the 
days of good King James, must form the boundary of 
my ambition. I must be content to inhabit waUs. which 
never echoed v^ith a female voice, to be buried in glooms 
which were never cheered with a female soiile. It is 
said, indeed^ that women were sometimes permitted to 
visit St John's, when it was a monastery of White-Friars^ 
in order to be present at particular religious ceremonies ; 

but the good monks were careful to sprinkle holy-water, 

.... 

wherever their profane footsteps had carried contagion 
and pollution. 

It is well that you are free from the restrictions of mo- 
nastic austerity, and that, while I sleep under the shadow 
of towers and lofty walls, and the safeguard of a vigilant 
porter, you are permitted to inhabit your own cottage, 
under your own guardianship, and to listen to the sweet 
accents of domestic affection. 

Yes, my very Platonic, or rather Stoical friend, I must 
see you safely bound in the matrimonial noose, and then, 
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like A bonfirmed bachelor^ ten yearn beftce^'f sliall have 
the satisfactioD of pretending to laugh at^ while^ kt my 
hearty:! envy you. So. much for rbapdody^ I am c^tatmg 
to LondoDy for relaxation's sake^ and shall take it ptetif 
freely ;..ttiat is^ I «ball seek iafter fine 9ightd'''*«stare'at'fiHi6 
f eople*T-he cheerful with the gay-^foolish with lb<* sim|^le 
•^aiid leaye as little room to suspect as possible that I am 
(any thipg of) a philosopher and mathematician* I sbsSk 
probably talk a little Greeks but it will be bysteakb^ in 
order to eKeite no suspicion* >i '^ * , > o. . 



..) ....: t 



I ahall be in town on Friday or Saturlctayl I km vk^ ik 
Tery idle mood) and have written yovi a Y^rf iHehiiet, 
for which I entreat yoar pardon : and I tit, ' 

Dear C , 



./ 



Very sincerely yours, 

H. K. WHITE. 



: » 



i 



\ . 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

(fOURD IN HIS POCKBT AFTBB HIS DBCBASB.) ; 

St John's CoDege, Saturday* Oct 1 1, 1806. 

I AM safely arrived^ and in college^ but my illness has 
increased upon me much. The cough continues^ and is 
attended with a good deal of fever. I am under the care 
of Mr Parish^ and entertain very little apprehension about 
the cough ; but my over exertions in town have reduced 
me to a state of much debility; and^ until the cough 
be gone^ I cannot be permitted to take any strengthening 
medicines. This places me in an awkward predicament ; 
but I think I perceive a degree of expectoration this 
mornings which will soon relieve me^ and then I shall 
mend apace. 

Under these circumstances^ I must not expect to see you 
here at present: when I am a little recovered^ it -will be a 
pffasant relaxation to me. 



' Our lectures began on Friday^ but I do not attend them 
until I am better. I have not written to my mother^ nor 
shall I while I remain unwell. You will tell her^ as a rea- 
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80D^ that our lectures began on Friday. I know she will 
be uneasy if she do not hear from me^ and 'still more so^ 
* if I teU her I am m* 

I cQAnot write moro at preientf thao tbit( I Am 

0^ YQ!l]t truly ^ffipatimaltc brother, 

H.K. WHITE. 



/ 
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HINTS, &c. 



Uto 



Why will not men be contented with appearing what 
ihey at<? Aa stee as we attempt to pass for what we are 
iicHfyWemdce ourselves ridiculous. With religious profes* 
irtift this ought to b^ a consideration of importance } for 
when we assume credit foi* what we do not pdssess^ we 
break the laws of God in more ways than we are aware 
of: vanity and deceit are both implicated. 

Why art thou so disquieted^ O my soul^ and why so 
Ml of heaviness ? O put thy trust in God ; for I will 
y^t diank him which is the help of my countenance^ and 
llqr€k>cb Pib4SU 

Dojtnine Jesu ! in te speiravi^ miserere mei ! Ne sperne 
animutn Biiserrimi peccatoris. 

^. The love of Christ is the only source from wbenee a 
Christian can hope to derive spiritual happiness and peace. 
Now the' love of Chrinit will not reside in the bosom al- 
ready pre-occupied with the love of the world, or any 
other predominating affection. We must give up every 
thing for it, and we know it deserves that distinction ; yet, 
upon this principle, ui^ess the energy of Divine grace were 
what it is^ mighty and irresistible, who would be saved i 
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The excellence of our liturgy^ and our establishment^ U 
more and more impressed upon my mind : how admirable 

' do her confessions^ her penitentiary offerings^ her inter- 

•J 

cessions^ her prayers^ suit with the case of the ChrisUan ! 
It is a sign that a man'$ heart is ngt right with Gpd^ when 
he finds fault with the liturgy. 

Contempt of religion is distinct fi:om. uptiieUef ; Disbelief 
may be the result. of proud rea^^qniags^ and independei|( 
research; but contempt, of .the ChriBti^n doctrine ^ipi]^ 
proceed from profound ignorapce. 



liORD^ g^ve me. a heart to turn all knowledge to .thj^ 
glory^ and iiot to mipe : keep me from being deluded with 
the lights of vain philosophy; keep me frpm.th^ pride ^Qf 
human reason : let me not think my own thoughts^ nor 
dream my own im^in^tipns ; bi^t^ in all thipgs ^ctipg un- 
der the good guidance of th.e Hpjiy $piri):> m^y I liye^i|i 
all simplicity^ humility^ and singleness of heart unto the 
Lpird Jesus Christj now apd for evermore. Apien. 

» « 

. . . • 
[The sbove prayer was prefixed to a manufdj or inemorandinn>^iop|L.] 
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A PRAYER. 

kiMi^wn Father^ at the close of another day I kneel 
before thee in suppilication^ and ere I compose my body 
to sleep, I would steal a few moments from weariness, to 
lift^ip my thoughts to. thy perfections, to meditate on thy 
wonderful dispensations, and to make my request known 
imio thee^ 

Although the hours of this day have hot been spent in 
the busy haunts of society, but in the pursuit of need- 
ful and godly knowledge, yet I am conscious that my 
thoughts and actions have been far from pure ; and many 
Vain and foolish speculations, many sinful thoughts and 
ambitious anticipations, have obtruded themselves on my 
mind. I know that I have felt pleasure in what I ought 
to have abhorred, and that I have not had thy presence 
continually in mind ; so that my ghostly enemy has mixed 
poison with my best food> and sowed tares with the good 
seed of instruction. Sometimes, too> the world has had 
too much to do with my thoughts : I have longed for its 
pleasures, its splendours, its honours, and have forgotten 
that I am a poor follower of Jesus Christ, -whose inherit* 
ance is not in this land; but in the fields above, I do 
therefore supplicate and beseech thee, Oh \ thou my 
God and Father, that thou wilt not only forgive these my 
wanderings> but that thou wilt chasten my heart, and 
establish my affections, so that they may not be shaken 
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by the light suggestions of the tempter Satan ; and since 
I am of myself very weak^ I implore thy restraining hand 
upon my understanding, that I may not reason in the pride 
of worldly wisdom^ nor flatter myself on my attainments^ 
hut ever hold my judgment in subordination to thy werd, 
and see myself as what I am, an helpless dependant on 
^ thy booQty. If a spirit of indolence and iassitode have 
at times crept on me, I pray thy forgiveness for it ; and if 
I have felt rather inclined to prosecute studies which pro^ 
cure respect from the world, than the humble knowledgo 
which becomes a servant of Christ, do thou check this 
growing propensity, and only bless my stndies so far as 
they conduce to thy glory, ly^d as thy glory is their chief 
end. My heart, O Lord ! is but too fond, of (hia yaia 
and deceitful world, ancl I have many fears lest I should 
ifaake shipwreck of my hope on the rocks of ambilioa and 
vanity. Give me, I pray thee, thy grace to repress these 
propensities : illumine more completely my windering 
mind, rectify my understanding, and give me a simple, 
humble, and affectionate heart, to love thee and thy: 
sheep with all sincerity. As I increase in learning, let me 
increase in lowness of spirit ; and inasmuch as the habits 
of studious life, unless tempered by preventing graces bat 
too much tend to produce formality and Iifeles8ness:]n de- 
votion, do thou, O heavenly Father, preserve me from alt 
cold and speculative views of thy blessed Gospel; and 
while with regular constancy I kneel down daily hefom 
thee, do not fail to light up the fire of heavenly love in 
my bosom, and to draw my heart heavenward with aamesl^ 
longing [to thyself]. 
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And ilow^ O Btesded Add^eftfet \ my T6dk, iny hope^ 
nd only mrt defence^ to th^ io I dheerfblly oommit 
both my sOttl and my body. If tliy wise Provid^iiee fee 
fit^ grant that I may rise in the mornings refreshed with 
sleeps and with a spirit of cheerful activity for the duties 
of the day : but whether I walce here or in eternity^ grant 
that my trust in thee may remain sure^ and my hope un* 
ahaken. Our Father^ 8cc. 

[Thk pnyer was discovered amongst some dirty loose pi^>ers of 
H. K. W/s.] 
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- * SEPTEMBER 22, 180e- 

On running oyer the pages of this book, I am con- 
strained to observe, with sorrow and shame, that my pro* 
gress in divine light has been little or none. 

I have made a few conquests over my corrupt indinar 
tions, but my heart still hankers after its old delights ; 
still lingers half willing, half unwilling, in the ways of 
Worldly-mindedness. 

My knowledge of divine things is very little improved. 
I have read less of the Scriptures than I did last yean In 
heading the Fathers, I have consulted rather the pride of 
<ny hearty than my spiritual good. 
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I now tarn to tlie cause of these evils^ and I find that 
the great root, the main-spring is — ^loye of the world ; 
next to that, pride ; next to that, spiritual sloth. 

[This Memorandum was written a very few weeks befofe his 
death.] 
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TRIBUTARY VERSES. 



SONNET, 

Addressed to H, K. White, on bis Poems lat dy pubfished. 

Henry 1 I greet thine entrance into life ! 
Sure presage that the myrmidons of fate, ^ 

The fool's unmeaning laugh, the critic's hate. 
Will dire assail thee; and the envious strife 
Of bookish schoolmen, beings over rife. 
Whose pia-maier studious is fiU'd 
With unconnected matter, half distill'd 
From lettered page, shall bare for thee the knife. 
Beneath whose edge the poet oft*times sinks : 
But fear not! for thy modest wcnrk contakis 
The germ of worth ; thy wild poetic strains. 
How sweet to him, untutored bard, who thinks 
Thy verse '' has power to please, as soft it flows 
Through the smooth murmurs of the frequent close.'' 

G. L. C— , 1803, 
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SONNET 

To Henxy Kirke White, on his Poems lately published. 

BY ARTHUR- OWBN, ESQ. 

Hail! gifted youths whose passion-breathing lay 
Pourtrays a mind attun'd to noblest themes, 
A mindj which, wrapt in Fancy's high-wrought dreams. 

To Nature's veriest bounds its daring way 

Can wing : what charms throughout thy pages shine. 
To win with fairy thrill the melting soul ! 
For though along impassion'd grandeur roll. 

Yet in full power simplicity is thine. 

Proceed, sweet bard ! and the heav*n-granted fire 
Of pity, glowing in thy feeling breast. 
May nought destroy, may nought thy soul divest 

Of joy— of rapture in the living lyre. 
Thou tun'st so magically : but may fame 
Each passing year add honours to thy name. 

Eichmond, Sept. 1808. 



TO MR H. K. WHITE. 

Hark ! 'tis some sprite who sweeps a fun'ral knelL 
For Dermody no more. — That fitful tone 
From Eolus' wild harp alone can swell. 

Or Chatterton assumes the lyre unknown. 
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No ; list again ! 'tis Bateman's fatal sigh 

Swells with the breeze^ and dies upon the stream : 

Tis Margaret mourns^ as swift she rushes by^ 
Rous'd by the daemons from adulterous dream. 

O ! say^ sweet youth ! what genius fires thy soul i 
The same which tunM the. frantic nervous strain 

To the wild harp of Collins ? — By the pole. 
Or 'mid the seraplhim and heav'nly train. 

Taught Milton everlastiog secrets, to unfold. 

To sing Hell's flaming gulph, or Heav'n high arch'd with 
gold i 

H— r-. WbLKSB. 
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LINES 

On the Death of Mr Henry Kirke White. 

BY THE RBV. J. FLUMTRB. 

Such talents and such piety combined. 
With such unfeign'd humility of mind. 
Bespoke him fair to tread the way to fame. 
And liye an honour to the christian name. 
!)3ut Heaven was pleas'd to stop his fleeti|ig boqr^ 
Jlnd blight the fragrance of the opening flow'r. 
We mourn — but not for him, remov'd from pain; 
Our loss, we trust, is his internal gain : 
With him well strive to win the Saviour's love. 
And hope to join him with the blest above* 
October 24th, l^. 



•N HStIRT KIRKE WHITE. 
I. 

Master so early of the yarious ltrc 
Energici pure^ ftoblime !---l%iis art thoB gone t 
In its bright dawa of fame that spirit flown 

Which breatb'd such sweetness, tendemosi, Imd firo I 

Wert thou but shown to win us to admire. 
And veil in death thy splendour i — but unknown 
Their destination who least time have shone. 

And brightest beam'^d.— When these the stsbnal sire, 

11. 

-—Righteous and wise, and good are all his wayv-— 

Eclipses as their sun begins to rise. 
Can mortal judge, for their diminish'd days. 

What blest equivalent in changeless skies. 
What sacred glory waits them ?-«His the piwse § 

Gracious, whatever he gives, whatever dtHies^- 

C. LOFPT. 
94til Oet 1806. 
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LINES 

On the D(^ of Mr H&ory Kirke Whit^late of St Jplm's College 

Cambridge. 

mtarmf about and ix that ooixegjb. 

SoBRows aifi mine^-^then let me joys evitdei 
And seek ror sympathies in i\m Ime shade. 
The glooms of death fall heavjr ota my hearty 
And^ between life and me, a truce impart, 
GeniDs has Taniah'd in its opening bloom. 
And youth and beauty wither in the tomb ! 

Thought^ ever prompt to lend th^ enquiring eye. 
Pursues thy spirit through futurity. 
Does thy aspiring mind new powers essay. 
Or in suspended being wait the day. 
When earth shall fall before the awful train 
Of Heaven and Virtue's everlasting reign ! 

May goodness, which thy heart did once enthrone. 
Emit one ray to meliorate my own ! 
And for thy sake, when time affliction calm. 
Science shall please, aud poesie shall charm. 

I turn my steps whence issued all my woes. 
Where the dull courts monastic glooms impose ; 
Thence fled a spirit whose unbounded scope 
Surpassed the fond creations e'en of hope. 

Along this path thy living step has fled, 
^long this path they bore thee to the dead. 
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All that this languid eye can now survey 
Witnessed the vigour of thy fleeting day ; 
And witnessed all^ as speaks this anguish'd tear^ 
The solemn progress of thy early bier. 

Sacred the walls that took thy parting breath/ 
Own'd thee in life^ encompassM thee in death ! 

Oh ! I can feel^ as felt the sorrowing friend 
Who o'er thy corse in agony did bend ; 
Dead as thyself to all'the world inspires. 
Paid the last rites mortality requires ; 
Clos'd the dim eve that beam'd with mind before ; ' 
Composed the icy limbs to move no more ! > 

Some power the picture from my memory teiar^' 
Or feeling will rush onward to despair.' 

Immortal hopes ! come, lend your blest relief. 
And raise the soul bow'd down with mortal grief $ 
Teach it to look for comfort in the skies : 
Earth cannot give what Heaven's high will denies. 

Cambridge, Nov. 1806. 



SONNET 

eCCASIONED BY THB SECOKD OT H. KIRKK WH1TE« 

I. 

Yes, fled already is thy vital fire. 

And the fair promise of thy early bloom 

Lost, in youth's mom extinct ; sunk in the tomb ; 

Mute in the grave sleeps thy enchanted lyre ! 
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And is it vainly that our souls aspire i 
Falsely does the presaging heart presume 
That we shall live beyond life's cares and gloom ; 

Grasps it eternity with high desire, 

* 

II. 

But to imagine bliss, feel woe, and die. 

Leaving survivors to worse pangs tha^ death i 
Not such the sanction of the Eternal Mind : 
The harmonious order of the starry sky. 
And awful Revelation's angel-breath. 
Assure these hopes their full effect shall find. 

C.L. 

S5th Dec 1806. 



WRITTEN IN 

THE HOMER OF MR H. KIRKE WHITE. 

Presented to me by his Brother^ J. Neoille White* 

1. 

Bard of brief days, but ah, of deathless fame ! 

While on these awful leaves my fond eyes rest. 

On which thine late have dwelt, thy hand late prest, 
I pause, and gaze regretful on thy name. 
3By neither chance, nor envy, time, nor flame. 

Be it frpm this its mansions dispossest ! 

But thee Eternity clasps to her breast. 
And in celestial splendour thrones thy claiu). 

VOL. 1. T 
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No more with mortal pencil shak thou tnee 

An imitative radiance :* thy pm:^ Jyre 
Springs from our changeM atmosphere's euibrace^ 

And beams and breathes in empyreal fire : 
The Homeric and Miltonian sacred tone 
Kesponsive hail that lyre congenial to their own* 

Bury, 11th Jul I80r. CLOFBT. 



TO THE MEMORY OF H. K. WHITE. 

BY A LADY. 

If worthy if genius^ to the world are dear^ 

To Henry's shade devote no common tear. 

His worth on no precarious tenure hung^ 

From genuine piety his virtues sprung : 

If pure benevolence^ if steady sense. 

Can to the feeling heart delight dispense ; 

If all the highest efforts of the mind^ 

Exalted^ noble^ elegant^ refin'd^ 

Call for fond Sympathy's heart-felt regret, . 

Ye sons of genius, pay the mournful debt : 

Hmi friends! qao truly speak bow large his claim^ . 

And '^ Life wasooly Wanting to his fame/' . . 

Art Thoi^ indeed, dear youth, for ever fled/ 

So quickly numbered with the silent dead i 
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* Alluding to his pencilled sketch of a head sintounded ^th a gloiy. 
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Too sure I read it in the downcast eye, 
He^r it in mooming^Friendship's stifled aigb. 
Ah ! could esteem, or admiration save 
So dear an object from the untimely grave. 
This transcript faint bad not essay'd tb tell 
The loss of one beloved, rever'd so well. 
Vainly I try, even eloquence were weak. 
The silent sorrow that I feel to speaks 
No more my hours of pain thy voice will cheer. 
And bind my spirit to this lower sphere ; 
Bend o'er my suffering frame with gentle sigh. 
And bid new fire relume my languid eye : 
No more the pencil's mimic art command. 
And with kind pity guide my trembling hand; 
Nor dwell iipon the page m fond regard. 
To trace the meaning of the Tuscan bard. 
Vain all the pleasures Thou can'st not ini^ire, 
And ^' in my breast th' imperfect joys expire.'' 
I fondly hop'd thy hand might grace my shrine. 
And little dream'd I dbould have wept o'er thine : 
In Fancy's eye methought I saw thy lyre 
With Virtue's energies each bosom fire ; 
I saw admiring nations press around. 
Eager to catch the animating sound ; 
And when, at length, sunk in the shades of night. 
To brighter worlds thy spirit wing'd its flight. 
Thy country hail'd thy venerated shade. 
And each graced honour to thy memory paid; 
Such was the fate Hope pictur'd to my view<«-» 
But who, alas ! e'er found Hope's visions true? 
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And^ eik ! a dark presage^ when last we met^ 

Sadden'd the social hour with deep regret; 

When thou thy portrait from the Minstrel drew. 

The living Edwin starting on my view — 

Silent^ I ask'd of heav'n a lengthened date ; 

His genius thine^ but not like thine his fate. 

Shuddering I gaz'd^ and saw too sure reveal'd. 

The fatal truth, by Hope till then conceard.*] 

Too strong the portion of celestial flame 
For its weak tenement, the fragile frame ; 

Too soon for us it sought its native sky. 

And soar'd impervious to the mortal eye ; 

Jiike some clear planet, shadowed from our sight. 

Leaving behind long tracks of lucid light : 

So shall thy bright example fire each youth 

With love of virtue, piety, and truth. 

Long o'er thy loss shall grateful Granta mourn. 

And bid her sons revere thy favoured urn. 

When thy lov'd flower '' Spring's victory makes known/' 

The primrose pale shall bloom for thee alone : 

Around thy urn the rosemary will spread. 

Whose " tender fragrance,**— emblem of the dead — 

Shall *' teach the maid, whose bloom no longer lives/* 

That ** virtue every perished grace survives.*' 

Farewell, sweet Moralist! heart-sick'ning grief 

Tells me in Duty's paths to seek relief. 

With surer aim on Faith's strong pinions rise, 

And seek Hope's vanish'd anchor in the skies. 

Yet still on thee shall fond Remembrance dweU^ 

Apd jtp the wprld thy worth delight to tell j 
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Tliough well I feel linworthy Thee the lays. 
That to thy memory weeping Friendship pays. 



STANZAS, 

Supposed to have been written at the Grave of H. K. WolTE. 

• • • 

BT A LADT. 
1. 

Ye gentlest gales ! oh, hither waft. 

On airy undulating sweeps. 
Your frequent sighs, so passing soft. 

Where he, the yotithful Poet, sleeps I 
He hreath'd the purest, tenderest sigh. 
The sigh of sensihility. 

f / 

2. 
And thou shalt lie, his favourite flower. 

Pale Pbimrose, on his grave reeling ; 
Sweet emblem of his fleeting hour. 

And of his pure, his spotless mind ! 
like thee, he sprung in lowly vale ; 
And felt, like thee, the trying gale. 

5. 
Nor hence thy pensive eye seclude. 
Oh thou, the fragrant Rosemabt, 
, YHiere he, ^^ in marble solitude. 

So peaceful, and so deep,'^ doth lie]i 

7 
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His harp prophetic sung to thee 
In notes of sweetest minstrelsy. 

4. 

Ye falling dews/ oh! ever leave 

Your crystal drops these flow'rs to steep : 
At earliest monp^ at latest eve^ 

Oh let them for their Poet weep ! 
For tears bedew*d his gentle eye. 
The tears of heavenly sympathy. 

5. 
Thou western Sun^ effase thy heams; 

For he was wont to pace the glade, ' 
To watch in pale uncertain gleams. 

The crimson-zon'd horizon fade— « 
Thy last, thy setting radiance pour. 
Where he is set to rise no more. 



ODE 

On the late Henry Kirkb Wmx& 



And is the minstrel's voyage o'er? 

And ia the Star of Genius fled i 
And will- his magic harp no more, 

Mute in die mansions of the dead. 
Its strains seraphic pour I 



A pilgrim in this world of woe^ 
CondemnM^ alas !. awbU^ to stray^ 

Where bristly thorns^ where briars grow^ 
He bade^ to cheer the gloomy way. 

Its heavenly music flow. . ^ 
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And oft he bade, by fame mspij^dji .■,■■. 

Its wild notes seek t)9^' aelherial plaio^. 
Till angels, by its mu^; fii^dji = 

Have, list'ning, caught tb' ecstatic strain. 
Have wonder'd, and admired. . 

But now secure on happier shores. 
With choirs qf s^kMied: soul^ he ^ffl ; ; : 

His harp th' Omnipoteo^ adores^ . . 
And from its sw^et^ itss aijvei strings':. 

Celestial mosjq pcMirsw, : . . 

And though on earth n^ m<ure he% weavs 
The lay that's fraught, with magic fire^: 

Yet.ctftsl^ Fancy bear iat cite: • 
His now exalted, heaVnly lyre 

In sounds iEolian g/itfeu r h : . 

,-i" ■ . L'.fJ Dili ^iir/,: :j ,.' = ;]/:•• . ).4 , 
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VERSES 

Occasioned by the Death of Hekrt Kirbx Whixb; 

What is this world «t bedt. 
Though deckt in vernal hloom^ 
By hope and yottthful fancy drest^ 
What^ but a ceaseless toil for rest^ 
A passage to the lomb? 
If 'flowerets strew 
' The avenue^ ' .' 

Though fair^ alas ! how fadings and how few ! 
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And fevery hour comes alrm^d 
By sorrow, or by woe: - 
Concealed beneath its little wing^ '^^ 
A scythe the soft-shodipilfVer briilgif. 
To lay some comfort low : 
Some tie t' unbind^ ' 
By loV6 entwin'd. 
Some silken bond* that holds the captive nlind. 

And every month displays . .m.'j ; 

The ravages of Time : , , r 

Faded the flowers ! — ^The Spring is past ! 
The scattered leaves, the wintry blast. 
Warn to a milder clime : * 
The songsters flee 
The leafless tree. 
And bear to happier realms their melody. 
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Heniy ! the world no more 
Can claim thee for her own ! 
In purer skies thy radiance beams ! 
Thy lyre employed on nobler themes 
Before th' eternal thrones 
Yet, spirit dear ! 
Forgive the tear 
Which those must shed who're doom'd to linger here. 
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■ Although a stranger^ I 
In Friendship's train would weep : 
liost to the world, alas ! so youngs 
And must thy lyre^ in silence hung^ 
On the dark cypress sleep? 

The poet^ all 

Their friend may call ; 
And Nature's self attends bis funeraL 

''Although with feeble wmg 
Thy flight I would pursue. 
With quicken'd zeal, with bumbled pride. 
Alike our object, hopes, and guide. 
One heayen alike in view ; 
True, it was thine 
To tow'rj ta shine. 
But I may make tby milder Tirtues mine. 
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If Jesus own my name^ 
(Though fame pronounced h nevei^)* 
Sweet spirit ! not with thee alone^ . 
But all whose ahsenoe bere 1 moas^ 
Circling with harps the golden throoe^ 
I shall unite for ever : 
At death then why 
Tremble or sigh i 
Oh ! who would wish to live, but he who fears to die ! 

Dec. 5th, I80r. JOSIAH CONDER. 
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SONNET, 

On seeing another written to Henry Kicl^e White, in Sepfaeol)^ 1808» 
inserted in his ** Remains by Robert Southey.'' 



BTAimiUR 6w&f, 



• I 



t : : . . »- 



Ah ! once again the long-J^ft wires amoip^i^ 
Truants the Muse to weave her cequieoi! sopg \. . 
With sterner lore now busied, erst the lay 
Cheer'd my dark hvocq of m^abood, wont to sti;ay 
O'er Fancy's fields in quest of nuisky flower ; 

To me nor fragrant less^ though barr'd from view 
And courtship of the world : hail'd was the hour 

That gave me^ dripping fresh with nature's dew^ 



Poor Henry^s budding beauties — to a dime 
Hapless transplanted^ whose exotic ray 
Forc'd their young vigour into transient day. 
And drain'd the stalk that rear'd them ! and shall Time 
Trample these orphan blosBoms ?«— No ! they breathe 
Still lovelier charms — for Southey culls the wreath ! 

Oxford, Dec. 17tb, 1807. 



SONNET 



IN MEMORY OV MR H. K, WHITB. 



'^ Tis now the dead of night/' and I will go 
To where the brook 8oft*murmuring glides along 

In the still wood ; yet does the plaiifetive sc^g. 
Of Philomela through the welkiA flow ; 
And while pale Cynthia carelessly doth throw 

Her dewy beams the verdant boughs among^ 

Will sit beneath some spreading oak-tree sftrong, 
And intermingle with the streams my woe : 
Hush'd in deep silence every gentle breeze ; 

No mortal breath disturbs the awful gloom $ 
Cold chiUing dew-drops trickle down the trees^ . 

And every flower withholds its rich perfume } 
'TIS sorrow leads me to that sacred ground 
Where Henry moulders in a sleep {Hrofound ! 

J« O. 
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REFLECTIONS 

On reading the Life of die late Heniy Kirfce White. 

BT WILLIAM HALLOWAT, 

I 

Author of " The Feoianfs Fate." 

Dabling of Science and the Mnse^ 
How shall a son of song refuse 

To shed a tear for thee ? 
To us so soon for ever lost^ 
What hopes^ what prospects have been crossed 

By Heaven's supreme decree ? 

ifow could a parent^ love-beguiPd, 
In life's fair prime resign a child 

So duteous^ good^ and kind i 
The warblers of the soothing strain 
Must string the elegiac lyre in vain 

To sooth the wounded mind ! 

Yet Fancy, hov'ring round the tomb^ 
Half envies, while she mourns, thy doom. 

Dear poet, saint, and sage! 
Who into one short spafi, at best. 
The wisdom of an age comprest, 

A patriarch's lengtben'd age ! 
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To him a genius sanctified^ 
And purg'd from literary pride^ 

A sacred boon was giv'n : 
Chaste as the psalmist's harp^ his lyre 
Celestial raptures could inspire^ 

And lift the soul to HeaVn. 

Twas not the laurel earth bestows, 
^was not the praise from man that flows. 

With classic toil he sought ; 
He sought the crown that martyrs wkar. 
When rescu'd from a world of care ; 

Their spirit too he caught. 

Here come, ye thoughtless, vain, and gay. 
Who idly range in Folly's way. 

And learn the worth of time ! 
Learn yc, whose days have run to waste. 
How to redeem this pearl at last. 

Atoning for your crime. 

This flow'r, that droop'd in one cold clime. 
Transplanted from th^ soil of time 

To immortality. 
In full perfection there shall bloom ; 
And those who now lament his dooQi 

Must bow to God's decree^ 

London, STjtfa Feb. 1608. , 
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ON READING THE POEM ON SOLITUDE, 

In the second Volume of fiU K. White's '' Remms.'' 

But art thou thus indeed '^ alone ?* 
Quite unbefriended — all unknowa i 
And hast thou then his name forgot 
Who form'd tlij frao&e, and fix'd thy lot i 

Is not his voice in evening't gale i 
Beams not with him the *' star" so pale i 
Is there a leaf can fade and die 
Unnoticed by his watchful ^yei 

Each flutt'ring hope> each anxious fear^ 
Each lonely sigh^ each silent tear, 
To thine Almighty Friend are known j 
And say'st tboq, thou airt '^ all alone ?' 

JOSIAH CoKDBIu 



TO THE MEMORY OF H. K. WHTtE. 

By the Rev. W. B. Collyer* D. D. 

O; lost too soon ! accept the tear 
A stranger to thy memory pays ! 
Dear to the Muse^ to Science dear ! 
In the young morning of thy days ! 
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All the wild notes that Pity lov'd 
Awoke^ responsive still to thee^ 
While o'er the lyre thy fingers rov'd 
In soflest^ sweetest barmonyi. 

The chords that ia the htimaa heart 
Compassion touches ais her owb^ 
Bore in thy symphonies a part-» 
With them in perfect unison. 

Amidst accumnkted woes^ 
That premature afflictions brings 
Submission's sacred hymn arose^ 
Warbled from every mournful string. 

When o'er thy dawn the darkness spread. 
And deeper every moment grew ; 
When rudely round thy youthful head 
The chilling blasts of sickness blew ; 

Religion heard no 'plainings loud. 
The sigh in secret stole from thee ; 
And Pity, fr^m the ^ dropping cloud,' 
Shed tears of holy sympathy. 

Cold is that heart in which were met 
More virtues than could ever die ; 
The moming«star of hope is set*- 
The sun adonis another sky. 
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O partial grief ! to mourn the day 
So suddenly overclouded here. 
To rise with unextinguished ray— • 
To shine in a superior sphere ! 

Oft Genius early quits this, sod. 
Impatient of a robe of clay. 
Spreads the light pinion, spurns the clod. 
And smiles, and soars, and steals away ! 

But more than Genius urg'd thy flight. 
And mark'd the way, dear youth ! for thee : 
Henby sprang up to worlds of light. 
On wings of immortality ! 

Blackheath Hill, 24th June, 1808. 



ON THE DEATH OF HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 

By Thomas Park, Esq. P. A. S. 

Too, too prophetic did thy wild note^swell, 
Impassion'd Minstrel ! when its pitying wail 

Sigh'd o'er the vernal primrose as it fell 
Untimely, withered by the northern gale.* 

Thou wert that flower of promise and of prime. 
Whose opening bloom, 'mid many an adverse blasts 



* See Clifton Grove^ p. 16, ed. isos. 
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Charmed the lone wanderer throngh tbia desart clime^ 
But charm'd him with a mpti^r^ 90W o'eroast. 

To see thee languish in^ quick decay. 
Yet was not thy departing iiiimatur^l 

for ripe in virtue thou wert reft away^ 
And pure in spirit^ as the blest are pure ; 

Pure as the den^-drop^ f^e^4 ffom earthlj^ leaven^ 

That sparkles^ is exhal'd^ and blends with heaven !* 



TO THE MEMORY OJF t(ENRY KIRKE WHITE. 

BY ▲ ULOT. 

• ■ * 

From the '^ Jtsodate MuMrebJ* 

While in full choir the solemn requiem swells^ 
And bids the tranced thought sublimely soar. 
While Sorrow's breath inspires responsive shells. 
One strain of simple grief my reed would pour : 
No splendid offexipg 
Of lofty praise J bdflg.; 
Yet, sainted spirit ! own thfi J^^V^^ f^^^ - 
Shed in sad tribute op ttuR^ ."f imtIjf lA^U, 

Soft as the airs that &fa t^e ^akin^ springs 
And on the margin of some melting rill. 

In music wild thidr founds ^igplian i9ing^ . 
When the pale North regains his empire qhill. 



T ! II I' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ '■ ) ■ 'I 'T 



• Young, I thiaky says of NatdauL, f^ shefipBrUed, was exhakdi and 
went to Heaven.*' 

VOL. I. V 
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And all his ftiry dies; 

Tby touohing minstrelsies 
With magic sweetness oh thy spring Bxowi, 
Then faintly murmuring^ stink to deep repose. 

For thee his glowing ^birch did Genius fire ! 
Who now its nieteor brightness shall recall? 
Too soon he^ bore it ta thy funeral^ 
Abd bid in drowning tears its flame expire!—- 
For thee did Fancy weave a chapiet wild. 

And from her woodland bower^ , 

With many a forest flower, 
Enwreathe the brows of her much favoured child::— 
Still they preserve a lasting bloom ; 
But, ah J they blosspm on thy tomb 



I 
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HushM is the melting cadence ctf* the lyre 
That once could sweetest melodic impart; ; 
Its soften'd echoes vibrate ok the heart, • ! • "'^- 
But dews of death have queiich'd^'tA^ poet's fife. - 
Sure — ^'twastipfacenixflame; - • ^ 

Kindled from heaven it' came ; 
And with its native spark so closely blended. 
That soon to heaven impelled, it re-ascended. 

As wandering o'er the waste of desart lands. 
Some wearied pilgrim seeks a holy shrine. 

And speeds him o'er the blaze of torrid sands. 
To catch of parted worth some trace divine: 

J8 
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So to thy sacred turf would I repair ; 

And while on Fame's recording page I see 

Thy polished graces^ and thy virtues fair^ 

Thy wisdom mild^ or heaven-ptavght piety ; 

The vestige of thy worth would share^ 

And thence some precious relic bean 



What^ though no longer beaming here below^ 
Thy radiant star of life has ceased to bum^ 
Still shall its fire on Faiicjr's vision glow^ 

And Memory shed her moonbeam on thine urn* 
Though early vanish'd hence^ an angel hind 

Marked its swift progress o'er this reafan of nighty 
Watch'd the last lustre of its parting lights 
And hailed its'rising on a fairer landi - > * 

Above; the flaming zone of <di7 -^ • 

Sparkling with ezfaaoitleBs ray^ 
Fixed^ shall it shine with living gknry bright^ 
When Time's last midnight long has rdlied away. 
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EXTRACT 

FBOM A POEM BECENTLT PUBLISHBIK 
BY GEORGE, LORD BYftOlT. 

Unhappy White !• while life was in its spring. 
And thy young Muse just waved her joyous wing. 
The spoiler came ; and all thy promise fair 
Has sought the grave, to sleep for ever there. 
Oh ! what a noble heart was here undone. 
When Science' self destroyed her favourite sou ^ 
Yes ! she too much indulg'd thy fond pursuit ; 
She sowed the seeds, but Death has reaped the firoit*^ 
'Twas thine own Genius gave the final blo^, . 
And helped to plant the wound that laid thee low ^ 
So the struck eagle, stretch'd upon the plain, . . 
No more through rolling clouds to soar ^gain. 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart. 
And wing'd the shaft that quivered in his heart t 
Keen were his pangs, but. keener far to feel 
He nurs'd the pinion which impelled the steel. 
While the same plumage that had warm'd his nest. 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast, 

• Henry Kiike White died At Cambridge, in October, 1806^ in oonse* 
quence of too much exertion in the pursuit of studies that would have 
matured a mind which disease and poverty could not impaHT, and which 
death itself destroyed rather than subdued. His poems abound in such 
beauties as must impress the reader with the liveliest regret, that so short 
a period was allotted to talents which would have dignified even the far 
cred functions he was destined to assume. 
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A REFLECTION 

On the Earljr Death of Hbnrt Kirkb WHTrs. 

BY A LADY. 

The pensive i»dd^-dYt>^ fifts her Inodc^t hdhi. 
While yet stem i^'A^lf bihd^ thie icy str^ib^ 

On chillliig sHoW fai^ tdp^r leat^ are &[^eadj 
Uncheet'd by balmy dew sxkA summer^s b^am. 

Sweet flower 1 Mtknbg tby upotteds fa^att will fear 
The tfiuei bU^ chut bow« thy tkhitit form : 

Thou wert not inade fbt wiAtet^s frowtt s^tere ; 
Soon wilt UiOfu drod{i^ uttcoBsdouiei of the storm. 

Thus genius :s{>ridg8> and th«B the storms of earth 
Nip the yoM^ btid> ja»t opeititi^ to the dity : 

Awhile it blooms^ tb provie vu faeavettiy bkth> 
Awhile It chintnfty then withers^— ^es away. 

Thus Heniy^aced the world — -Too soon the power 
Of stern Affliction seized his youthful breast ; 

He saw the clouds arise, the tempest low'r^ 
He bowed his head^ aad meekly sunk to resU 
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EXTRACT 

FBOM A POEM BECENTLT PUBLISHBIK. 
BY GEORGE, LORD BYftOlT. 

Unhappy White !• while life was in its spring. 
And thy young Muse just waved her joyous wing. 
The spoiler came ; and all thy promise fair 
Has sought the grave^ to sleep for ever there. 
Oh ! what a noble heart was here undone. 
When Science' self destroyed her favourite sou ^ 
Yes ! she too much indulged thy fond pursuit ; 
She sowed the seeds, but Death has reaped the froit*^ 
'Twas thine own Genius gave the final blo^, . 
And helped to plant the wound that laid thee low ^ 
So the struck eagle, stretch'd upon the plain, . . 
No more through rolling clouds to soar ^gaiQ> 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart. 
And wing'd the shaft that quivered in his heaart : 
Keen were his pangs, but. keener far to feel 
He nurs'd the pinion which impelled the steel. 
While the same plumage that had warm'd his nes^ 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast, 

• Henry Kirke White died At Cambridge, in October, l^M, in ooDBe* 
quence of too much exertion in the pursuit of studies that would have 
matured a mind which disease and poverty could not impoav aod which 
death itself destroyed rather than subdued. His poems abound in such 
beauties as must impress the reader with the liveliest regr^y tiiat so short 
a period was allotted to talents which would have dignified even the sa- 
cred functions he was destined to assume. 
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MONODY 

TO 

THE MEMORY OF HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 

BT JOSEPH BLACKETT. * 



^ No marble marks thy coudb of lowly sleep, 

*^ But living statues there are seen to weep ; 

** Affliction's semblage bends not o'er^thy tomb» « 

** Affliction's se^ deplores thy youthful doom!" 

LORD BYRON. 



To yon streamlet's rippling fk)w. 
Through the grove meandering slow, 
Heart-heaving sighs of sorrow let me pour, 
And those ^' living statuei* join. 
For no ^' marble" grief is mine. 
Mine is Sympathy's true tear. 
Love and Pity's sigh sincere,^ 
And to ** Affliction's self^ I give the moumfiol hour ! 

What means yon new-rais'd mould beneath the yew; 
And why scoop'd out the coffin's narrow ceU, 
Fashion'd, alas ! to human shape and size f 
Why crawls that earth-worm from the dazzling ray 
Of day's unwelcome orb ? And why, at length. 
Lingering, advances, with grief-measured pace. 
The sable hearse, in raven plumes array'd ? 

* Vide his Poems recently pidi)ll8hed« 
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And^ hark ! oh^ hark ! the deep-toned foneral knell 
Breathes^ audible^ a sad and sullen sound I 

Alas^ poor youth ! for thee this robe of death ! 
Ye Nine^ that lave in the Castalian springs 
Whose full-toned waves> responsive to the strain 
Of your Parnassian harps^ with solemn flow^ 
Peal the deep dirge around^ — ^pluck each a wreatb 
Of baneful yew^ and twine it round your lyres^ 
For your own Henby sleeps to wake no more ! 

Alas ! alas ! immortal youth ! 
Thine the richly varied song^ 
Simple^ clear^ sublime^ and strong ; 

Thy sunny eye beam'd on the page of Trotbj. 
Thy God ador'd, and^ fraught with cherub fire^^ 
Twas thine to strike^ on earthy a heavenly lyte t 

Ah ! lost too soon ! through tangled groveis^ 
^Midst'the fresh dews qo more 

He pensive roves 
The varied Passions to explore. 

Silent^ silent^ is his tongue. 

Whose notes so powerfid through the woodlands txmtgj 

When on the wing of hoary Time,* 

With energy sublime. 
He soared, and left this lessening world below :— 
Hark ! hark ! methinks, e'en now, I hear his numbers flow ! 

Ah! no, he sings no. more. ^ 

* One of Kirke White's most animated and beautiful Poems, en- 
titled « Time." 

♦ 
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Oh ! thou greedy coritobmnt feUj 

Death ! insatiate mointer ! tdl^ 

Why so soon wad sped the daxl> 

Which pierced^ alas ! hid yovthftil faelfft ! 

Oh^ despoiler ! tyraftt ! kiiow> 

When thy arm^ that dealt the blow^ 

Withered sinlos^ itiiaietive^ coldy 

By a stronger arm controul'd^ 
Then shall this youth the ^iig of trite^h rais^> 
Throughout eterllity idlM^sutttbfe ^Afs ! 

Bard of nature> hesiv^'^£i6ed ^hild ! 

Sweety majestic^ {iliCititivey wild *, 

Who, on rapid pti)$6« boMl^> 

Swifter thaii ttae bk^6€9»Ei (^teoni^ 

Circled now the Adnian mount, 

Now the Heliconian fount. 
Teach me to string thy harp, aAcl wi&^ ii^^fi^ia 
To mourn thy early fate> till eVary chord compfadiit 

No ! let' thy llAtp remain 
On yon ^ark cypress hung> 
By death unstrung ; 

To touch it were profane ! 

But now, oh ! now^ at this deep hour, 
While I feel thy thrilling power ; 
While I steal from pillowed sleep. 
O'er thy urn to bend and weep ; 
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Spirit^ robed in crystal lights 

On the fleecy clouds of nighty 

Descend ; and, oh ! my breast inspire 

With a portion of thy fire ; . 

Teach my hand, at midnight's noon. 

Hover o'er me while I sing. 

Oh ! spirit lov*d and bless'd, attune the string ! 

Yes, now,"when all around are sunk in rest. 
And the night-vapour sails along the west ; 
When Darkness, brooding o*er this nether ball. 
Encircles Nature with her sable pall ; 
Still let me tarry, heedless of repose^ 
To pour the bosom's — not the muse's woes ! 
To thy Ipv'd memory heave the sigh sincere. 
And. drop a kindred, — a prophetic tear ! 

Fast flow, ye genial drops — 
Gu9h forth, ye tender sighs I 
And who, dear shade ! can tell — but — 
While thus 1, mournful, pause and weep for Thee, 
Shortly a sigh may heave — a tear be shed, for me! 
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ON VISITING THE TOMB OF H. K. WHITE. 

BT MBS M. H. HAY. 

Oh ! Spirit of the blest^ forgive 
The mortal tear — the mortal sigh ; 

Thou knowest what it was to live 
And feel each human agony. 

I would not raise thy mouldering form^ 
Nor bring thy spirit from above^ 

Could I a miriacle perform^ 
Much 88 thy beauteous soul I love. 

No^ all I ask in fervent prayer^ 

As o'er thy silent tomb I bend^ 
That I^ in heavenly scenes^ may share 

Thy converse^ and become tby firiead. 
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LINES 

Written on reading the Remains of Henry Kirfce White, of Not- 
tingham, late of St John's College, Cambridge; with an Account 
of his Life, by Robert Southey, Esq. 

BY MRS M. HAT. 



Thy gentle spirit now is fled^ 
Thy body in its earthy bed 

Is laid in peaceful Isleep ; 
A spirit good and pure as thine. 
Best in immortal scenes can shine^ 

Though friends are left to weep* 

When in this dreary dairk *abode. 
Bewildered in life's mazy road. 

The weary traveller sighs^ 
A rising star sometimes appears. 
Illumes the path, his bosom cheers. 

And lights him to the skies. 

Oh, had thy valued life been spared, 
Had'st thou the vineyard's labour shared. 

What glowing fruits of love 
Thou mi^ht'st have added to the stores 
Purchas'd by Him thy soul adores 

Now in the realms above. 
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Ah ! loss severe ! reflect^ ye great^ 
Ye richj ye powerfui^ on the fete 

Of merit's early doom ;* 
Those dazzling gems ye so much prize^ 
Perhaps in dread array may rise 

In judgment from the tomb. 

A single gem of useless show 
Might everlasting lustre throw 

JJpaa tbe, eternal mind ; 
Did gentle offices . emfiloy 
Those hours which fashioo's ways destroy, 

Those hours for good design'd. 

• '■ 
Peruse /the letters of a youths .... 
Whose pen was dipt in heavenly truth, > 

His virtu0ii3 struggles tpaoe ; 
Then will tby meUing bosooL bleed. 
And quickenrdiene the preoibua seed 

Of self-renewing grace, ! ^ . i't > . 



Then will he el^oarly miderstfltti,] : 
^ The luxoiy of doing good «^ 

And O ! how happy they 
Whose ^m^ni are greats and hsavts are large, f : 
Wboil^ec^ the. sacred trust discharge , ;; > 

To HiQi^wbo^wtll repay, i ' ' i '. 



I * , 



•Videtto2ife^p.49L : .i . 
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AFTER READINO 

SOUTHErS REMAINS 

I ■ 1. 

OF 

HENRY KIRKfi WHiTE. 
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Thy living worth it was not mine to prisce, 

I heard not of thee till thy star had set ; * . . 
But^ dead, I give thee tears> poor yonth, adhdisighs^ 

And thoughts of tender; mournful^ keen'regret ! 
And I do say, within my Very heart 

Resolving, some *sear> murky, autumn day^ 
When spirits less congenial hold apart, 

A sorrowing pilgrim, to thy grave PU stray^ 
And hang my humble meedi of jj^oeiy 

Upon thy sainted tomb; and. worship thee— ^ 
'Twere weak, alas ! and* idly vain for theiel ! 

Thine ear now onty*. lists to minstrelisy 
PaeanM by cherub quires ! .But, to in«y • . ^ 

'Twould be some little sweet to breathe an air 
Of melancholy, and^ hal&mutmuringy^ cry: M 
Great God ! the wicked liye-^tb^ virtuous-raoum and die ! 






And thou>:Ats il!fo^Aer,;Qai: whose fostering^teeast 
Were cradled his first* cares; whose:}after4bve 
(Ah ! ip such holy love be 'childhood ^blesl^'i 1 • 
. For ever blest,) his mentat wants supplied — 
Whose^ better hopes, an J sense more quick, Icbnfest 
His dawning genhig^'and its high behest. 
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Aye^ in lone glory, cherish'd — thee I hail ! 
Not with the selfish, worldly mass, who move^ 

In mincing measures, only with the gale 
Of prosperous fame : but when low sinks thy heart 
In dark and silent solitude, apart. 

Deep mourning him who is not ; in thy wail 

O then my spirit joins — my tears they flow. 

And I do almost drink thy cup of woe ! 

E.W. 

Stockton upon Tees. 
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POEMS- 



CHILDHOOD: 

A POEM. 



This 18 one of Henrjr'B earliest productions» and appearsf by the hand- 
writing, to have been written when he was between fooiteen obd 
fifteen. The picture of the scfaool^inistresB ja £rom n^^ure. 

PART I. 

Pictub'b in memory's mdlowing glass^ how sweet 

Oar infant days^ our infant joys to greet ; 

To roam in fancy in each cherished scene^ 

The village churoh-yavd, 910A the YiUage-green^ 

The woodland walk remote^ tine ^eenwood glade^ 5 

The mossy seat beneath the hawthorn's shade. 

The white*wash'd cottage, where die woodbine grew. 

And all the favourite haunts our childhood knew ! 

How sweet, while all the evil shuns the gaze. 

To view the unclouded skies of former days ! 10 

Beloved age of innocence and smiles. 

When each wing'd hour 9ome new delight beguiles. 
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When the gay heart, to life's sweet day-spring true, 

Still finds some insect pleasure to pursue. 

Blest Childhood, hail !— Tliee simply, will I sidg, 15 

And from myself the artless picture bring ; 

These long-lost scenes to me the past restore. 

Each humble friend, each pleasure, now no more. 

And every stump familiar to my sight. 

Recalls some fond idea of delight. ^ SO 

This shrubby knoll was once my favourite seat; 

Here did I love at evening to retreat. 

And muse alone, till in the vault of nigdt, 

Hesper, aspiring, shew'd his golden light* 

Here once again, remote from human noise^ < i5 

1 sit me down to think of former joys ; 

Pause on each scene, each treasured scene, once more. 

And once again each infant walk explore. 

While as each grove and lawn I recognize. 

My melted soul suffuses in my eyes. SO 

And oh ! thou Power, whose myriad trains resort ' 
To distant scenes, and picture them to thought ; 

* 

Whose mirror, held unto the mourner's eye, 

Flings to his soul a borrow'd gleam, of joy; 

Blest Memory, guide, with finger nicely true, ' 35 

Back to my youth my retrospective view ; 

Recall with faithful vigour to my mind. 

Each face familiar, each relation kind ; 

And all the finer traits of them afford. 

Whose general outline in my heart is stor'd* 40 
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la yonder cot, along wfao86<moulderirig walls. 

In many a fold^ the mantling woodbine falls^ 

The village' matron kept her little school. 

Gentle of heart, yet knowing well to rule ; 

Staid was the dame, atid modest was her mien ; 45 

Her garb was coarse, yet whole, and nicely clean : 

Her neatly-border'd cap, as lily fair. 

Beneath her chin was fyinh'd with' decent care ; 

AvkA pendant ruffles, of the whitest lawn. 

Of ancient miaik^, her elbdws'did adorn. 50 

faint with old'dge> and dim were grown her eyes, 

A pair of ^pectnotes their want supplies ; 

These does she guard secure in leathern case, 

Itrbm thoughtless wights, in some unweeted place. 

• ■ ■ ' 

Here first lenter'd, though with toil and pain, 55 

The low vestibule of learning's fane ; 

!&iter'd with pain,^yet soon 1 found the way. 

Though sometimes toilsome^ many a sweet display* 

Miich did I grieve, on that ill-fated mora. 

When I was first to school reluctant borne ; . 60 

Severe 1 thought the dame, though oft she try*d 

To sooth my swelling spirits when I sigh'd ; 

And oft, when harshly she reprov'd, I wept. 

To my lone corner Wokta*hearted cre|)t, ' ■ 

And thought of tender home, where aqger never kept. 65 

But soon inur'd to* alphabetic toils. 
Alert I met the dame with jocund smiles \ 
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First at the farm, my task for ever true, . , , 

A little favourite rapidly I grew : 

And oft she stroked my head with fodd delig^^ 7(^ 

Held me a pattern to the dunce's sight ; . ^ 

And as she gave my diligence its praise, 

Talk'd of the honours of my future d^ya. - 

Oh ! had the venerable matron thoQght 

Of all the ills by talent often brooght ; . 7f 

Could she have seen me when revolving yean. 

Had brought me deeper in the vale of t«afB^ 

Then had she wept, and wiah'd n^ wayWaid fa^ : ; / 

Had been a lowlier^ an unlettered state ; . : ..i-:i^ 

Wish'd tbat^ remote from worldly woes. and sfriff^ 9(1 

Unknown^ imheard^ I might have pass'd through life* 

Where in the busy scene, by peaoe i)nbledt^ : . ; ; 

Shall the poor wanderer ^n<( a place of rest i^ . ; . . ,. 

A lonely mariner on the stormy main. 

Without a hope, the calms of peace to gain f ^ 

Long toss'd by tempests o'ar the world'a widd dh<Nr^ 

When shall his spirit rest> to tpil no m6re i 

Not till the light foam of the sea shall laVe ■ < 

The sandy surface of his unwept graVe. .« 

Childhood, to thee I tunoi, from life^a alarms, .99 

Serenest seascm of perpetual calms,--- ; ^ - 

Turn with delight, and bid the passions cease. 

And joy to think with thfe I tasted peace. u 

Sweet reign of innocence, when no crime defiles^ . ... 

But each new object brings attendant smiles ; gs 
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When ftilore c^l* heTiCP Uaaat Ihe sight, 
B«t all is* pr^^nant with unmikt delight ; 
To thee P^im^ from riot aad' from noise^ 
Turn to partake oE move congenial jfrjirt. 

^eath yonder elifa^ ttiat stands npoa the moor, . 100 

When the clock spoke the hour of labour o'er^ 

What clangorous throngs, what happy groiipea were seeUf 

In various postures scattering o'er the greeni ; . 

Some shoot the marble, others join the chace 

Of self-made stag,' or run the emulous race ; 10^ 

While others^ seated on the dappled grass, 

With doleful tale^ die light-wing^d minutes pas$« 

Well I remember how, with gesture starchfd^ 

A band of soldiers, oft with ppide we auurcfaM ; 

For banners, to a tall sash we did bind llA 

Ourhandkerchiefi, flapping to the whistlipg wind ; 

ibod for our wwrlike arms we sought the mead. 

And guns and spears we made of brittle reed f 

Then, in uncouth array, our feats to grown. 

We stormM taaie ruin'd pig-siye for a town. 114 

Fleas'd with our gay dnpprtSi the dame was wont 

To set her wheel before the cottage front. 

And o'er her spectacles would often peer. 

To view our gaq[iholsy and our boyish geec 

Still as she look'd, her if heel kept turning round, 120 

With its behnr'd monotony of sound. 

When tir'd with play, we'd set us by her side, 

(For out ofsdiool she never knew to dude) — 
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And wonder at her skill— Well Imown to faiiie-«Mr u- . u 
For who could match in spinning > with the dame i MS 
Her sheets^ her linen^ which she shew'd with pride ': <; i j 
To strangers^ still her thfifltaess testified ; :.: - r ! r J 
Though we poor wights did wonder much^ in troth^ 
How Hwas her spinning manufactnr'd cloth. ' r^ ^ i.::i>,:' 

Oft'would we leaye^ though well beloVd^ our play^ : ISO 

To chat at home the vacant hour away. 

Man/s the time I've scamper'd down the glade^ 

To ask the promised ditty from the maid> 

Which well she lov'd^ as ^ell she knew to singj, 

While we around her form'd a little ring ; 135 

She told of innocence foredoomed to bleedj 

Of wicked guardians bent on bloody deed^ 

Or little children murder'd as they slept; i 

While at each pause we wrung our hands and W^pl; - ^ ^ > 

Sad was such tale^ and wonder much did we^ "^i i- . I4b[ 

Such hearts of stone there in the world could be» ■■■ > 

Poor simple wights^ ah ! littie did we ween • -- f. , i'* 

The ills that wait on man in life's sad scene! 'i : 

Ah^ little thought that we ourselves should knoWj, 

This world's a world of weeping and of woo I • : > r . ^14S 

Beloved moment ! then 'twas first I caujght • ^^ :r \ 
The first foundation of romantic thought ; 

Then first I shed bold Fancy's thrilling tear, . » •' 

Then first that poesy charm'd mine infant ear. ' // 

Soon stor'd with much of legendary lore^ : ) * ]^ 
The sports of Childhood chainn^d my sotd no moret > 
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Far fiom dlcijoeiie of gaiety aad jaoise^ 

E»r> far irom turbulent and; empty joy% 

T hied me to the diick o'er-archii^ shade^ , 

And there^ on modsy carpet^ listless laid, ; ;. \i^ 

While at my 'feet. the; rippling runnel jan, !. , ../) : 

The days of wild romance antique I'd scan ;. : - , . i 

Soar on t6e wings, of fancy through the air, ' ' 

To realms of light, and pierce the radiance there* . l£p 

#•■ -' # ■; • • *• 






i . 



PART TI. 



. I , I .. 



Thbbb are^ ushci think that Childhood does not share 
With age the j6up, the hitter cup of care : 
Alas! they know not this, unhappy trutji, ... 
That every age,' and rank, is born to ruth. 
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From the first dawn of reason in the minid, ., , ff 

Man is foredoom'd the thorns of grief to find ; . 

At every step has further cause to know. 

The draught of pleasure stiUjs dash'd with wpc«; : . 

Yet in the youthful breast for ever; caught 

With some new object for romantic thought, IQ 

The impression of the moment quickly flies, 

And wi|h the morrow every sorrow diest 



How different manhood !-^then does Thong Wi cobItm^ 

Sink eveify paqg stitt deeper in the 8011I ; 

Then keen Affliciioa's sad vncea^ig smart 1$ 

Becomes a painful resident in the heart; - 

And Care^ whom not the gayest can ont-Jbrare^ 

it 

Pursues its feeble victim to the grave. 

Then^ as each long*known friend is smunoa^d feuenoe^. 

We feel a voidnojoy can recon^peflfce^ flD 

And as we weep o'er every new-made tomb. 

Wish that ourselves the nej^t may meet our doom. 

Yes^ Childhood, thee no rankling woes pursue. 

No forms of future ill salute thy view, 

No pangs repentant bid thee wake to weep^ 2^ 

But halcyon peace prot^qts thy downy sleep. 

And sanguine Hope, through every storm of life. 

Shoots her bright beams^ and oalms the intoned strife. 

Yet e'en round Childhood's heart, a tho^g^Uess^uioi^ 

Affection's little thread will ever twine ; 90 

And though but frail may seem each lender tie. 

The soul foregoes them but with many a sigh. 

Thus, when the long-expected moment came. 

When forc'd to leave the gentle-hearted dame^ 

Reluctant throbbings rose within my breast, SS 

And a still tear ray silent grief expressed. 

When to the pubKc school coinpelPd to go. 

What novel scenes did on my senses flow ! 

There in each breast each active power dilates. 

Which broils whde nations, and convulses states ; 40 
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There reigtisy by toriy^ «Jtenutte^ lave aod hate^ 

i^i^bition bunifl^ and finetJipiiA rebels prate \ 

And in a smaller raoge^ a sBudler sphere, » 

^e dark deformities of man appear. 

Yet there tbe.geatfer virliies kindred claioi^ 4|^ 

There Friendship lighU her pure untainted flame, -. 

There mild Benevolence delights to dwell^ 

Afid sweet Contentment rests, without her cdl ; 

And there, 'mid, mmj a stocpiy soul,, w^ find 

The good of heart, the iolelligent of mind* ^ 

Twas there^ Ob, George! with thee I lean^'d to joia 

III Friendship's bandor*in amity divine^ 

Oh, monmfal thought !— Where is thy spirit now ? 

As here I sit <^o. fujv'/ite Logar's brow. 

And trace belo^ f^a^h welWem^pihepfd glade, Si 

Where, arm in api^. ere while with tbe^ \ stra/d. . 

Where art thou }ai4r-<m what uutrpd4€» shore, ; 

'!^ere nought is:h^rde.^ve pcean'fii sullen ;roar I 

Dost thou in.lowljF^ jHilameutfe^ stat9» . / 

^t last repose from all the storms of fate i Gt> 

Methinks I s^ethf^ ^M:¥lgghng wiA tbe> wave, .' 

Without one aiding ha^d ajtretch'd m\* to ^ave^ 

See thee conv;aU'4»itfa|y looks *p h^v^H bend, 

4^d send thy pai^lmg sigh mo^ Ay fri«»d ; 

Or where immeasurable, wilds idismay, 9i 

Forlorn and. sad thou bend'st. Ay .weary iway. 

While sorrow and disease^ with aqgaish.ri^ 

Consume e|pM9e tbe; ebbing spangs of lif^i^ 
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Again I see bis door against thee shut^ 

The unfeeling native turn thee from his but: 70 

I see thee spent with toil and worn with griefs t 

Sit on the grass^ and wish the long'd r^ief ; ' 

Then lie thee down, the stormy struggle o'er, 

Think on thy native land — and rise no more ! 
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Oh that thou could'st^ from thine august abode^ - 75 

Survey thy friend in life's dismaying jroad. 
That thou could'st see him at this moment here. 
Embalm thy memory with a pious tear. 
And hover o'er him as he gazes round. 
Where all the scenes of intant joys isurround* ^ 99 

■ < ■ • • . < - 

Yes ! yes ! his spirit's near! — The whispering breeze 

Conveys his voice sad sighing on the trees; 

And lo ! his form transparent I perceive. 

Borne on the grey mist of the sullen eve: 

Me hovers near, clad in the nightV dim robe^ 8S 

While deathly silence reigns upon the globe. 

Yet ah ! whence comes this visionary scene I ^ 
TTis Fancy's wild aerial dream I ween ; 
By her inspired, when reason takes ita^flight, ■ - * 

What fond illusions beam upon the sight ! go 

She waves her hand, and lo ! what formic «ppear! 
What magic sounds salute the wondering ear! * • ; 
Pnce more o'er distant regions do we tread, ' ' " 
And the cold gra;ve yields iip^ it4 cherish'cl dea4s 
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While present sorro^ft banished far away^ • 95 

Unclouded azare gilds the placid day^ 

Or. in the future's cloud-encircled face^ 

Fair scenes of bliss to come we fondly trace^ 

And draw minutely every little wile^ 

Which shall the feathery hours of time beguile* 100 

» 

So when forlorn^ aAd lonesome at her gate^ 

The Royal Mary solitfury sate. 

And view'd the mpon-bearo trembling on the wave. 

And hearfi th^ hol}ow surge her prison' lave^ 

Towards France's distant coast she bent her sight, 105 

Tor there her soul had wing'd its^lon^ng flight ; 

There did she form, full many a scheme of joy. 

Visions of bliss unclouded with alldy. 

Which bright through Hope's deceitful optics beam'd. 

And all became the surety which it seemed ; 1 10 

She wept, yet felt, while all within was calm, > 

In every tear a melancholy charm. 

To yonder hill, whose sides, deform'd and steep, 
Just yield a scanty sust'nance to the sheep. 
With thee, my friend, I oftentimes have sped, 115 

To see the sun rise from his healthy bed ; 
'To watch the aspect of the summer morn. 
Smiling upon the golden fields of corn. 
And taste delighted of superior joys, > 

Beheld through Sympathy's enchanted eyes : 120 

With silent admiration oft we vieWd 
The myriad hues o'er heaven's bkre concave strew'd ; • 
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The fleecy clouds^ of every tint and shade^ 

Round which the silvery ran^beam glancing play^d^ 

And the round orb itself, in azure throne. 

Just peeping o'er the blue hill's ridgy zoae ; 

We mark'd, delighted, how with aspect gay. 

Reviving Nature hail'd returning day ; 

Mark'd how the flowerets rear'd their drooping heads^ 

And the wild lambkins bounded o'er the meads^ ISO 

While from each tree, in tones of sweet delight^ 

The birds sung paaans to the source of ligibt : 

Oft have we watch'd ike speckled lark arise^ 

Leave his grass bed, and soar to kindred skies. 

And rise, and rise, till the pain'd sight no moie 185 

Could trace him in his high aerial tonr ; 

Though on the ear, at intervals, his song 

Came wafted slow the wavy breeze along; 

And we have thought how happy were our lot, 

Bless'd with some sweet, some solitary cot, 149 

Where, from the peep of day, till russet eve 

Began in every dell her forms to weave. 

We might pursue our sports from day to day, 

•And in each other^s arms wear life away« 

At sultiy noon too, when our toils were done, 145 

We to the gloomy glen were wont to run ; 

There on the turf we lay, while at our feet 

The cooling rivulet rippled softly sweet ; 

And mus^d on holy theme, and ancient lore. 

Of deeds, and days, and heroes now no more ; l jfO 

Heard, as. his solemn harp Isaiah swept. 

Sung woe unto the Mrick^d land — and wept ; 
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Or^ fancy-led-^Hnvr JmetoiA moom 

bi «olema sorrow o'er Jndea's wn. 

Then to another shore perhaps trould tme, 155 

With Plato talk m his ilysman grove ; 

Qr^ waud'riog where liie Thespian palace rose. 

Weep once again 0'er fair Jocasta'« woes* 

Sweet then tons was Iteit rottantic band. 

The ancient legends of our native land— IdO 

Chivalric Britdmart, and Una hix, 

And courteous CbnAtance, doomed to daitc deapauTj. 

Bjf turns our thoc^ts engaged ; and oft we talk'4 

Of times when nionarch supetstition stalk'd. 

And when the hlood^fraugbt galliots of Rome l8f 

Brought the grand DraSd fiabric to its doom ; . ... 

While, yfhete <be wood4rang Meinai% fibers llow^ . 

Tk^ hoary harpers potur'd the strain of woe. 

While thus empkly'd, io Qs how sad the bdl 

Which summoned us to school ! Twas Fancy's ikneO^ 170 

And, sadly sounding on the sullen ear, 

li^oke of study pale, and chiUing fear. 

Yet even then, (for oh^ what chains can binid. 

What powers control, the energies of mind !) 

E'en there we soared to many a height sublime^ . VIS 

And m^nj a dfiy-*drlsam dharm'd the lazy time* 

r 

At evening too, how pleasing was our w^all^ 
Endeared by Friendship's tiiurebtrained talk. 
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When to the upland heights we bent our wojr^' 

To view the last beam of departing day ^ . 180 

How calm was all around ! no playful breeze 

Sigh'd 'mid the wavy foliage of the trees^ i . , 

But all was still, save when^ with drowsy song, . . 

The grey-fly wound his sullen horn along ; . . . . 

And save when^ heard in soft^ yet merry glee^ 185 

The distant church-bells' mellow harmony ; . .; 

The silver mirror of the lucid brook^ . . 

That 'mid the tufted broom its still course took ; . . 

The rugged arch^ that clasp'd its silent tides. 

With moss and rank weeds hanging down its sides : 190 

The craggy rock, that jutted on the sight ; 

The shrieking bat, that took its heavy flight; . i . . 

All, all was pregnant with divine delight. 

We lov'd to watch the swallow swimming high. 

In the bright azure of the vaulted sky ; . . IQ5 

Or gaze upon the clouds, whose colour'd pride 

Was scatter'd thinly o'er the welkin wide. 

And ting'd with such variety of shade, . . 

To the charm'd soul sublimest thoughts conv^'d* 

In these what forms romantic did we trace, goO 

While fancy led us o'er the realms of spi^e ! 

Now we espied the Thunderer in his car. 

Leading tl^e embattled seraphim to war. 

Then stately towers descried, sublimely high. 

In Gothic grandeur frowning on the sky — £05 

Or saw, wide stretching o'er the azure height, 

A ridge of glaciers in mural white. 



Hugely temfic;^Bftt Iheite :tiltt(» Mte t>\^^ 
And tbe fbna §e^e eaii' bhieMii w^€ "efy^ htf ttibtfe ^ ' 
For thoa art gbne, and I ^ta leflk be^W^, ii\0 

Alone to struggle through this ^orld 6f #be. 
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The scene is o'er— stiU ^i^bhi bhw^tS fM; ' 

And each revolYe conducts taie toWiird thcl ^6slt\ 

Yet all is blanks without one soft ttlief. 

One endless continuity of grief; 215 

And the tit^d if6iAl, !dbw led to thoughts liubliiiie, 

IlDoks but fdr l^t beyond the bbtitids of time. 
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Toil on^ toil on^ fi hvlsj dro^ds^ thieit paht 

For hoards of wealth which ye will never want ; 

And, lost to aU bift '^^> With e^ 1^^ S^ 

The calms of p^ii;e1atf2t h^ip^fA^i^ di^l^^ 

¥kT other car^ be ttihe^Meki m& c\t^^ 

In this short jotirhey to Aie silent gr^Ve ; ' ' * 

And the poor peasant, bTeiils'd wiih p^ce ^tfd health, 

I envy more than adbMis itfth bis Wealth. ^5 

Yet grieve not I, th^t ftfe did tt'ot ddciee ''■ 

Pktemal acres tb 'a*irail oh ifife ; ' •' 

She gave tne )aitiTe,ihe {>Tad€fd iv\Mn M^ bteast 

A heart with little pleasM-^With little blest : 

I look around me/ trtfiife, '6h iM4i^ i*de, ^SO 

Extensive manors spFi^d in wealthy |)K9^ ; 

imd could my sight be borne to either zohe, 

I should not find one foot of land my own. 

Sut whither do I wander i shall the muse. 

For golden baits, her simple theme refuse i 2S5 

VOL, I. Y 
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Oh, no ! but while the weary spirit greets 

The fading scenes of Childhood's far-gone sweeta 

It catches all the infant's wandering tongue. 

And prattles on in desultory song. 

That song must close — the gloomy mists of night SS40 

Obscure the pale stars' visionary light, 

And ebon darkness, clad in vapoury wet. 

Steals on the welkin in primceval jet. 

The song must close. — -Once more my adverse lot 
Leads me reluctant from this cherish'd spot; 245 

Again compels to plunge in busy life. 
And brave the hateful turbulence of strife. 

Scenes of my youth— ere my unwilling feet 

Are tum'd for ever from this lov'd retreat. 

Ere on these fields, with plenty cover'd o'er, 250 

My eyes are clos'd to ope on them no more. 

Let me ejaculate, to feeling due. 

One long, one last, affectionate adieu. 

Grant that, if ever Providence should please 

To give me an old age of peace and ease, 255 

Grant that in these sequestered shades my days 

May wear away in gradual decays : 

And oh, ye spirits, who unbodied play. 

Unseen upon .the pinions of the day. 

Kind genii of my native fields benign^ - 260 

Who were ♦ * * • 
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FRAGMENT 

6lf AS 

ECCENTRIC DRAM 4. 

Written at a very early age. 



In a little volume which Henry had copied qu|;, apparently for the 
press, before the publication of Clifton Grove^ the song with 
which this fragment commences was inserted, •upder the title of 
*^ The pance of the Consumptives, in imitation of r Shakespeare, 
taken from an Eccentric Drama, written by H. iC W. wh^n very 
young." The rest was discovered among his loose papers, in the 
£rst rude draught, having, to all appearance, never bedi tran- 
scribed. The song was extracted when he was sixteen, and must 
have been written at least a year before, probably more, by the 
hand-writing. 'There is something strikingly y^ and original in 
the fragment. 



THE DANCE OJF THE CONSUMPtlVES, 






I. . 

DiNO-DONC^ ! ding-dpng! 
Merry, mbrry, 'go the beUs^ ' :r 
Ding-dong! ding-dong! . . 
Over the heathy over the mbor^ dnd oveittthe dale, 

'^ Swinging slow with sullen roar,!* ' -1 
Dance, dance away the jocund roundelay ! 
Ding-dong, ding-dong, calls us away. 
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Round the oak^ and round the elm. 

Merrily foot it ^'er the grouind ! 
The sentry ghost it stands aloof. 
So merrily, merrily foot it round. 
Ding-dong! diiig«4ongl 
Merry, merry go the bells^ 
J^WelUnfg in tb^ nightly gale. 
The B^nfty ghost, ' 
It Iceej^s its post. 
And soon, and soon, our ffports must f^ul : 
But let us trip the nightly ground. 
While the merry, merry bells ring round* 
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Hatk ! btirk ! the death-#fttch ticks 1 
See, see, the winding sheet ! 

Our dance \i done. 

Our race is run. 
And we must lie at the aldei^s feet ! 

Ding-dong, ding-dong. 

Merry, mel-ry ga t^: b^lls. 
Swinging o'er the wdteribg wave ! 

And we must ^cfc 

Oiiii 4eatfa^bed8 Ueaky ... 
Where the grett sod grows iipon the grave* 

l6 
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Thof vamh—The Goddeu of Comw^ion deteaubt ^afnted 






Come^ Melafiqhojyj sister mine I 

Cold the dews^^nd p!^iU (h^ njght : 
Come frofn thy dreary, sbfine ! . 
The wan moon c)lifQbs t})^ heayenly he|ghtj 
And uij^pi»eatl]f Jfer ^fpUy fay . ^ ^ 
Troops of s^ii^4 ^P^C^.^s jJ^y^ 
And the dying mcurtals! groan 
Startles the Might oa ^er 0ii9)(y thTPne* 
Come^ come^ sister mine ! 
Gliding on thj^ pale moonshine : 
We'll ride a); ease, .. 
On the tainted l>reeze> 
And oh ! our sgort ^ii^ be (Jiyine* 
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The Goddess of Melancholy qdvqnc^s out of a deep Gkn 
in the rear, habited in Blafk, qnd capfsreid pifh a thick 
Veil — She speaks. y.'. 

Sister, from my dark abode. 
Where nests the ravi^n, sits jthe toad. 
Hither I conie^ at thy c^mqiand^ 
Sister, sister, joifl J^y Ifj^^ ;^ . . , 

Sister, sister^ J9in t^y feap^ i 
I will smooth i% jrf y f^r %e. 
Thou shalt furnish food for,^^* 
Come, let us speed our way . . 
Where th^ tjroffp? of a>fictj:e? plkgr. 
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To charnel-houses^ chtirch-yards drear^ 
Where Death site with a horrible leer^ 
A lasting grin on a throne of bones^ 
And skim along the blue tomb-stones.* * 
Come, let us speed away^ 
Lay our snares, and spread our tether ! 
I will smooth the way for thee^ 
Thou shalt furnish food for me ; 
And the grass shall wave 
O'er many a grave. 
Where youth and beauty sleep together. 

CONSUMPTION. 

Come, let us speed our way ! 
Join our hands, and spread our tether ! 

I will furnish food for thee. 

Thou shalt smooth the way for me ; 

And the grass shall wave 

O'er many a grave. 
Where youth and beauty sleep together* 

MELANCHOLY* 

Hist, sister, hist ! who comes here i 
Oh, I know her by that tear. 
By that blue eye's languid glare. 
By her skin, and by her hair : 

She is mine. 

And she is thine. 
Now the deadliest draught prepare, 
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CONSUMPTION. 

In the dismal night air drest^ 
I will creep into her breast ; 
Flush her cheeky and bleach her skin^ 
And feed on the vital fire within. 
Lover^ do not trust her eyes, — 
When they sparkle most, she dies ! 
Mother, do not trust her breath, — 
Comfort she will breathe in death ! 
Father, do not strive to save her,— 
She is mine, and I must have her ! 
The coffin must be her bridal bed ; 
The winding-sheet must wrap her head ; 
The whispering winds must o'er her sigh. 
For soon in the grave the maid must lie. j 

The worm it will riot 

On heavenly diet. 
When death has deflower'd her eye. 

{They vanish. 

While Consumption speaks Angelina enters. 

ANGELINA. 

With * what a silent and dejected pace 
Dost thou, wan Moon ! upon thy way advance 
In the blue welkin's vault ! — Pale wanderer ! 
Hast thou too felt the pangs of hopeless love. 



* With how sad steps, O Mooii ! thou dimb'st the skies, 
How silently and with how wan a face ! 

SIR P. SIDNEY. 



Thttt thus^ with such a m^Uui^^oly giace. 
Thou dost pursue thy 89l^tair][ coMTse! 
Has thy Endymion, smooUi-fiK^^d boy> £(uraook 
Thy widow'd breast— op which the spoiler aft' 
Has nestled fondly^ y(\^ the ^Qrer clouds ' 
Fantastic plllow'd theCj^ ^oA Ui^ dim nig^t. 
Obsequious to thy will^ eppurtftia'd rof nd 
With its thick fringe thy ci^uch ?-r-Wan traTeller, 
How like thy fate to xoiw l-*Yet I have still 
One heavenly hope remaimng^ which thou lack'sl ; 
My woes will soon be bmried in the grave - < 
Of kind forgetfulness :^wy journey here^ 
Though it be darksomcj joyless^ and forlorn^ 
Is yet but shorty and soon my weary feet 
Will greet the peapeAd inn of laatixig riest. 
But thou^ unhappy Queen i art doom'd to trace 
Thy lonely walk in the drear realms, of nighty 
While many a lagging |ige shall sweep beneath 
The leaden pinions of unshaken time ; 
Though not a hope shall spread its glittering hue 
To cheat thy steps along the weary way. 

O that the sum of human happiness 
Should be so triflingj apd SQ frail withal^ 
That when possess'd^ it is but lessened grief; 
And even then there's scarce a sudden gust 
That *blows across the dismal waste of Ufe. 
But bears it from the view^ — O I who would shua 
The hour that cuts from earthy and fear to px^ss 
The caln^ ^ peaceful pillows of the grave^ 



And yet endiure the icariow ilk ofliPd, 

And dark vicissitnd^B I^SooQf ; I \<Q^ I f<^el> 

And am assui^d^ that I «baU Uj V\J b^^i 

My weary aching head^ oq it9 lajiVre^t^ 

And on my lowly bed the gmsftrgreen sod 

Will flourish sweetly .-r-And thai they will weep 

lliat one so yomg« and what they're pleas'd to imll 

So beantifnl^ should die ao sooor-And tdU 

How painful disappointment's canker'd fang 

Withered the rose upon my maiden cheek. 

Oh^ foolish ones ! why^ I s|)all sleep so sweetly^ 

Laid in my darksome grave^ that they themselves 

Might envy me my rest ! — And as for tbem^ 

Who, on the score of former intimacy. 

May thus remembrance me— they must themselves 

Successive falL 

Around the winter fire 
(When out-a-doors the biting frost congeals. 
And shrill the skater's irons qa the poc^l 
Ring loud, as by the mopiilight he perfpri^a 
His graceful evolution^ they ppt Iqjx^ 
Shall sit and chat of older times, and feats 
Of early youth, but silentj^ que by one. 
Shall drop into their shrpiids.TrtSQme, in their age, 
Ripe for the sickle; others young, like me^ 
And falling green b^ne^^th th' untimely 'stroke. 
Thus, in short time, in the church-yard forloni. 
Where I shall lie, ^y friends will lay them down. 
And dwell with me, a happy family. 
And oh, thou cruel, yet belkived yottth. 
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Who now hast left me hopeless here to monrn^ 

Do thou but shed one tear upon my corse^ 

And say that I was gentle^ and deservM 

A better lover^ and I shrill forgive 

All> all thy wrongs ; — and then do thon forget 

The hapless Margaret^ and be as blest 

As wish can make thee — Laughj and play^ and sing. 

With thy dear choice^ and never think of me« 

Yet hist^ I hear a step.-— In this dark wood — 

• # * # 



TO A FRIEND. 

WRITTEN AT A VERY EARLY AGE. 

FvE read, my friend, of Dioclesian, 
And many other noble Grecian, 
Who wealth and palaces resign'd^ 
In cots the joys of peace to find; 
Maxiiuian's meal of tiifnip-tops, 
(Disgusting food to dainty chops) 
I've also read of, without wonder ; 
But such a curs'd egregious blunder^ 
As that a man, of wit and sense. 
Should leave his books to hoard up pence^- 
Forsake the lov'd Aonian maids. 
For all the petty tricks of trades^ 
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I never^ either now^ or long since^ 
Have heard of such a piece of nonsense ; 
That one who learning's joys hath felt^ 
And at the Muse's altar knelt^ 
Should leave a life of sacred leisure^ 
To taste the accumulating pleasure ; 
An<^^ metamorphos'd to an alley duck^ 
Grovel in loads of kindred muck. 
Oh ! 'tis beyond my comprehension! 
A courtier throwing up his pension^-' 
A lawyer working without a fee, — 
A parson giving charity,- — 
A truly pious methodist preacher,-— 
Are not, egad, so out of nature. 
Had nature made thee half a fool. 
But given thee wit to keep a school^ 
I had not stared at thy backsliding ; 
But when thy wit I can confide in. 
When well I know thy just pretence 
To solid and exalted sense ; 
When well I know that on thy head 
Philosophy her lights hath shed, 
I stand aghast ! thy virtues sum too. 
And wonder what this world will come to ! 

Yet, whence this strain ? shall I repine 
That thou alone dost singly shine i 
Shall I lament that thou alone. 
Of men of parts, hast prudence known i 
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ON RBADINO THB P0BK8 OF WAmTON. 



AlGOS FOURTEEN. 



Ob, Warton ! to thy spoflfipg shdl^ 
Stretch'd reinq^ ia h^rmU c^> . 
Where the broqk runs.habb)iiig ^j. 
For ever I coy 14 ^i^l^ei^ipg lie; 
And, catching all the, fli^M^e's fire^ 
Hold converse with th^ ^^flfl %WP* 
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What pleasing themes thy pagi^ adom^ 
The ruddy $t^j^^^ pf chf^?rfiQl,inorn> 
The pastoral pipe^ the o^e sublime^ 
And Melancholy's mournfal chime ! 
Each with unwonted gracea shines 
In thy ever lovely lipef. 

Thy muse deserves the lasting meed ; 
Attuning sfr^jt the Pori^p reed^ 
Now the IpT^lorn sfir^in cpn^plaips^ 
And sings his sorrows to the plains ; 
Now the sylvan scenes appear 
Through all tb^ cl^angea §f the ye^ ; 
Or the elegiac strain - 

Softly sings of mental pain^ 
And mournful diapasons sail 
On the faintly-dymg gale. 
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But^ ah ! the soothiag scene is o'er ! 
On middle flight we cease to soar^ 
For now the Muse assumes a boldeSr iWiiep^ 
Strikes on the lyric string her sorrows deep. 
In strains unheard before. 
' Now^ now the rising firfe thrills high, 
> Now^ now to heav'ii*^ high I'elEilms wie fly. 

And every thronis estpldre ; \ 

The soul entranc'd, on inighty iniigi, 
With all the poet's heat up springs. 
And loses earthly woes ; 
^ nU all alarmed at the giddy height. 
The Muse descends on gentli^r flight. 

And lulls the wearied soul td soft impose. 
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TO THE MUSE. 

WRITTEK AT THE AOK Of iO 



' '-V 



Ill-fatbb maid, in whose unhappy train 
Chill poverty and misery are seen. 

Anguish and discontent^ the unhappy bane 
Of life, and blackener of each brighter scene. 

Why to thy votaries dost thou give to fed 
So keenly all the scorns — ^the jeers of life i 
Why not endow them to endure the strife 

With apath/s invulnerable steel. 

Or self-content and ease, each tortqriag wound to heal I 
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II. 



Ab ! who would taste your self-deluding joys. 
That lure the unwary to a wretched doom. 

That bid fair views and flattering hopes arise, 
Th^i burl them headlong to a lasting tomb i 

Whit .is the charm which leads thy victims on 
To^piefMiere in paths that lead to woe i 
yfjllfi^titai induce them in that route to go. 

In which innumerous before have gone. 

And died in misery, poor and woe-beg(Mie. 

III. 

' Yet' can I ask what charms in thee are found ; 
I, who have drank from thine etherial rill. 

And tasted all the, pleasures .that. abound 
Upon Parnassus^ lov'd Aonian hill i 

I, through whose soul the Muses' strains aye thrill I 
Oh ! I do feel the spell with which I'm tied ; 

And though our annals fearful stories tell. 
How Savage languish'd, and how Otway died. 
Yet must I persevere, let whatever will betide. 



/'v^! 
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TO LOVE. 



•'.•■■ 



I. 

Why should I blush to own I love i 
'Tis I^ove that rules the realms above. 
Why should I blush to say to all. 
That Virtue holds my heart in thrall ? 
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Why should I seek the^ thickest diade. 
Lest Love's ;4ear secret be foetraye4 i 
Why theistem brow deceitful mo ve^ 
When I aiA languishing with love i 



IIL 

Is it weakness thus to dwell 
On passion^ that I dare not teU J 
Such weakness I would ever, prove : 
'Tis painful, tl;iough 'tis sweet, to love. 
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THE WANDERING BOY, 

A SONG. ^ 

!. 

And the cottager ihmfk din the bejggitr hiift door ; 
When the chillinj^ t«&r stands hi iii^ comfortliess eye^ 
Ob^ how hard is the lot of khe Wttidie^g Bby \ 

IL 

The winter is 6bld^ MAI haVe iih tebt> - . • / 
And my heart it is cold as it beats iftTkf htisiHL ; 
No father^ no mo&iet, ho kiiid^d Hlaive I^ 
For I am a parehtleai Wandering Boy. 

lit. 

Yet I had a home, and I once bti am¥ey 
A mother who gri^^ed eafeh infant d€si^e^ . 
Our cottage it stoblddh ia Wbd>-i^mbdwi^-ift 
Where the ring-dbye would WarMe its sbihyMFttl tale. 

IV. 

But my father and mother were summoned away. 
And they left me to hard-hearted strangers a prey ; 
I fled from their rigour with many a sigh. 
And now Vm a poor little Wandering Boy. 
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V. 

The wind it is keen^ and the snow loads the gale^ 
And no one will list to my innocent tali&; 
ni go to the grave where my parents both lie^ 
And death shall befriend the poor wandering fafgr^ 







FRAGMENT. 



T he western gale. 
Mild as the kisses of connubial love^ 
Plays round my languid limbs, as all dissolved. 
Beneath the ancient elm's fantastic shade 
I lie^ exhausted with the noontide heat : 
While rippling o'er its deep-worn pebble bed. 
The rapid rivulet rushes at my feet. 
Dispensing coolness. — On the fringed marge 
Full many a ilow'ret rears its bead, — or pink. 
Or gaudy daffodiL — 'Tis here, at noon. 
The buskin'd wood-nymphs from the heat retire. 
And lave them in the fountain ; here^ secure 
From Pan, or savage satyr^ they disport ; 
Or stretch'd supinely on the velvet turf, 
Lull'd by the laden bee, or sulUy fly. 
Invoke the God of slumber. * * * 
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And hark^ how merrily, from distant towV, 
Ring round the village bells ! now on thagale 
They rise with gradual swell, distinct and loud ; 
Anon they die upon the pensive ear. 
Melting in faintest music. — They bespeak 
A dayof jubilee, and oft they bear 
C<mimixt along the unfrequented shore. 
The floona of village dance and tabor loud, 
Starl]uig the musing ear of Solitude. 

Such is the jocund wake of Whitsuntide, 
When happy Superstition, gabbling eld ! 
Holds her unhurtful gambols— All the day 
The rustic revellers ply the mazy dance - 

On the smooth-shaven green, and then at -eve 
Commence the harmless ritee and auguries ; 
And many a tale of ancient days goes round. 
They tell of wizard seer, whose potent spells 
Could hold in dreadful thrall the labouring moon. 
Or draw the fix'd stars from their eminence. 
And still the midnight tempest. — ^Then anon 
Tell of unehamell'd spectres, seen to gUde 
Along the lone wood's unfrequented path, 
Startling the 'nighted traveller ; ¥rhile the sound 
Of undistingiiiish'd murmurs, heard to eome 
From the dark centre of the deepening glen. 
Struck on his frozen ear. 

Oh, Ignorance, 

Thou art fall'n man's best friend ! With thee he speeds 

10 
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la frigid apathy along his way^ 

And never does the tear of agony 

Born down his scorching cheek ; or the keen steel 

Of wounded feeling penetrate his breast. 

E'en noWj as leaning on this fragrant bank^ 

I taste of all the keener happiness 

Which sense refin'd affords — Ev'n now my heart 

Would fain induce me to forsake the world. 

Throw off these garments, and in^shepherd's weeds. 

With a small flock, and short suspended reed. 

To sojourn i^ the vfopdland.— -Tlien my thpMgbt 

Draws such gay pictures of id^^l biiss. 

That I could almost err in reason's spit^. 

And trespass oa my judgmtent. 

Such is life ; 
The distant prospect always seems morie f^if^ 
And when attained, another still suicceeds 
Far fairer than before, — ^yet compassed round 
With the same dangers, and the same dismay. 
And we poor pilgrims in tj^is dreary maze. 
Still discontented, chaste the fairy form 
Of unsubstantial Happu^ess, tp find. 
When life itself is sinking in the strife, 
Tis but an airy bubble and a cheat. 
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ODE, 



WBITTBN ON WHIT MONDAY. 



H ABK| how the merry bells ring jocund ronnd> 
And now they die upon the veering breeze ; 

Anon they thunder loud 

Full on the musing ear. 

Wafted in varying cadence^ by the shore 
Of the still twinkling river^ they bespeak 

A day of jubilee. 

An ancient holiday. 

And lo ! the rural' revels are begun. 
And gaily echoing to the laughing sky. 
On the smooth-shaven green. 
Resounds the voice of Mirth. 

Alas ! regardless of the tongue of Fate, 
That tells them 'tis but as an hour since they. 
Who now are in their graves. 
Kept up the Whitsun dance. 
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And that another hour, and they must fall 
like those who went before, and sleep as still 

Beneath the silent sod, 

A cold and cheerless sleep. 

Yet why should thoughts like these intrude to scare 
The vagrant Happiness, when she will deign 

To smile upon us here, 

A transient visitor i 

Mortals ! be gladsome while ye have the power. 
And laugh and seize the glittering lapse of joy; 
In time the bell will toll 

I to the woodland solitude will bend 

My lonesome way— where Mirth's obstreperous shoQt 

Shall not intrude to break 

The meditative hour- 
There will I ponder on the state of man. 
Joyless and sad of heart, and consecrate 

This day of jubilee 

To sad Reflection's shrine; 

And I will cast my fond eye far beyond 
This world of care, to where the steeple loud 

Shall rock above the sod. 

Where I shall sleep in peace. 
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CANZONET. 

1. 

Maiden ! wrap thy mantle round thee^ 

Cold the rain beats on thy breast : 
Why should Horrot's voice astotind theef 
Death can bid the wretched rest! 
All under the tree 
Thy bed may be. 
And thou mayst slumber peacefully. 

Maiden ! once gay pleasure knew thee ; 

Now thy cheeks are pale and deep: 
Love has been a felon to thee $ 
Yet, poor maideti> do not weep t 
There's rest for thee 
All under the tree. 
Where thou wilt sleep most peacefully. 



COMMENCEMENT OF A POEM 

ON DESPAIR. 



Some to Aonian lyres of silver sound 
With winning elegance attune their sotig, 
Form'd to sink lightly on the soothed sense. 
And charm the soul with softest harmony: 
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Tis then that Hope with sanguine eye is seen 

Roving through Fancy's gay futurity ; 

Her heart light dancing to the sounds of pleasure^ 

Pleasure of days to come. — Memory too then 

Comes with her sister^ Melancholy sadj 

Pensively musing on the scenes of youths 

Scenes never to return. * 

Such subjects merit poets us'd to raise 

The attic verse harmonious ; hut for me 

A dreadlier theme demands my backward hand^ 

And bids me strike the strings of dissonance 

With frantic energy. 

'Tis wan Despair I sitig ; if sing I can^ 

Of him before whose blast the voice of songj 

And mirth^ and hope^ and happiness^ all fly^ 

Nor ever dare return. His notes are heard 

At noon of nighty where, on the coast of blood. 

The lacerated son of Angola 

Howls forth his sufferings to the moaning wind ; 

And, when the awful silence of the night 

Strikes the chill death-dew to the murd'rer's heart. 

He speaks in every conscience-prompted word 

Half utter'd, half suppressed — 

'Tis him I sing — Despair— terrific name. 

Striking unsteadily the tremulous chord 

Of timorous terror — discord in the sound : 

For to a theme revolting as is this, 

* Alluding to the two pleasing poems^ the Pleasures of Hope and of 
Memory. 
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Dare not I woo the maids of harmony^ 
Who love to sit and catch the soothing sound 
Of lyre ^oiian, or the martial bugle^ 
Calliug the hero to the 6eld of glory. 
And tiring him with deeds of high emprise 
And warlike triumph : but from scenes like mine 
Shrink they affrighted, and detest the bard 
Who dares to sound the hollow tones of horror. 

Hence then, soft maids^ 
And woo the silken zephyr in the bowers 
By Heliconia's sleep^inviting stream : 
For aid like yours 1 seek not; 'tis for powers 
Of darker hue to inspire a verse like mine! 
Tis work for wizards, sorcerers, and fiends ! 

Hither, ye furious imps of Acheron, 
Nurslings of hell, and beings shunning light. 
And all the myriads of the burning concave ; 
Souls of the damned ;•«— Hither, oh ! come and join 
Th' infernal chorus. Tis Despair I sing ! 
He, whose sole tooth inflicts a deadlier pang 
Than all your corlures join'd. Sing, sing Despair! 
Repeat the sound, and celebrate his power; 
Unite shouts, screams, and agonizing shrieks. 
Till the loud paean ring through hell's high vault. 
And the remotest spirits of the deep 
I^eap from the lake, and join the dreadful song* 
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I * TO THE WIND. 

AT MIDNIGHT. 

Not unfamiliar to mine ear. 
Blasts of the night ! ye howl as now 

My shudd'ring casement loud 
With fitful force ye beat. 

Mine ear has dwelt in silent awe^ 
The howling sweep, the sudden rush ; 
And when the passing gale 
Poured deep the hollow dirge. 



THE EVE OF DEATH. 

IRREGULAR. 
I. 

Silence of Death — portentous calm. 

Those airy forms that yonder fly, 
Penote that your void foreruns a storm. 

That the hour of fate is nigh. 
I see, I see, on the dim mist borne. 

The Spirit of battles rear his crest ! 
I see, I see, that ere the morn. 

His spear will forsake its hated rest. 
And the widow'd wife of Larrendiil will beat her naked 
breast. 
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n. 

O'e the smooth bosom of the sullen deep^ 

No softly ruffling zephyrs fly ; 
But Nature sleeps a deathless sleeps 

For the hour of battle is nigh. 
Not a loose leaf waves on the dusky oak^ 

But a creeping stillness reigns around ; 
Except when the raven^ with ominous croak. 

On the ear does unwelcomely sound* 
I know, I know^ what this silence means, 

I know what the raven saith — 
Strike, oh, ye bards ! the melancholy harp. 

For this is the eve of death. 

III. 

Behold, how along the twilight air 

The shades of our fathers glide 1 
There Morven fled, with the blood-drench'd hair. 

And Colma with grey side. 
No gale around its coolness flings. 

Yet sadly sigh the gloomy trees ; 
And hark, how the harp's unvisited strings 

Sound sweet, as if swept, by. a whispering, breeze ! 
'Tis done ! the sun be has set in blood;! . 

He will never set more to the brave ; . 
Let us pour to the hero the dirge of death-^ 

For to-morrow he hies to the grave. 
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THANATOS. 

Oh ! who would cherish life> 
And clidg unto this heavy ddg of clay> 

Love this rude world of strife^ 
Where glooms and tempests cloud the fairest day ; 
And where^ 'nedth outward smiles 
Conceal'd^ the snake lien feeding on its prey^ 
Where pit-falls lie in ev'ry flowery way, 

And syrens lure thie wanderer to their wilds ! 
Hateful it is to me. 
Its riotous railiugs and retengefbl strife ; 

I'm tir'd with all its screams and bratal shouts 
Dinning the ear ; — away — away with life ! 
And welcome, oh ! thou silent maid. 
Who in some foggy vault art laid. 
Where never day-light's dazzling ray 
Comes to disturb thy dismal sway ; 
And there amid unwholesome damps dost sleeps 
In such forgetful slumbers deep, 
That all thy senses stupified. 
Are to marble petrifiied. 
Sleepy Death, I welcome thee! 
Sweet are thy calms to misery* 
Poppies I will ask no more. 
Nor the fatal hellebore ; 
Death is the best, the only cure, 
His are slumbers ever sure. 
Lay me in the Gothic tomb, 
In whose solemti fretted gloom 
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I may lie in mouldering state. 

With all the grandeur of the great : 

Over me, magni6ceot. 

Carve a stately monument ; 

Then thereon my statue lay. 

With hands in altitude to pray. 

And aogels serve to hold my headi 

Weeping o'er the father dead* 

Duly too at close of day. 

Let the peeling organ play ; 

And while the harmonious thunders roll, * 

Chaunt a vesper to my soul : 

Thus how sweet my sleep will be. 

Shut out from thoughtful misery ! 



ATHANATOS. 
Away with Death — away 
With all her sluggish sleeps and chilling damps. 

Impervious to the day. 
Where Nature sinks into inanity. 
. How can the soul desire 
Such hateful nothingness to crave. 
And yield with joy the vital fire. 
To moulder in the grave ! 

Yet mortal life is sad. 
Eternal storms molest its sullen sky ; 

And sorrows ever rife 
Drain the sacred fountain dry- 
Away with mortal life! 
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Bnt, hail the calm reality. 

The seraph Immortality 1 

Hail the Heavenly bowers of peace. 

Where all the storms of passion cease* 

Wild Life's dismaying struggle o'er. 

The wearied spirit weeps no more ; 

But wears the eternal smile of joy. 

Tasting bliss without alloy. 

Welcome, welcome, happy bowers. 

Where no passing tempest lowers ; 

But the azure heavens display 

The everlasting smile of day ; 

Where the choral seraph choir. 

Strike to praise the harmonious lyre ; 

And the spirit sinks to ease, 

LuU'd by distant symphonies. 

Oh ! to think of meeting there 

The friends whose graves received our tear. 

The daughter lov'd, the wife ador'd. 

To our widow'd arms restored ; 

And all the joys which death did sever. 

Given to us again for ever ! 

Who would cling to Wretched life. 

And hug the poisoned thorn of strife. 

Who would not long from earth to fly, 

A sluggish senseless lump to lie. 

When the glorious prospect lies 

Full before his raptur'd eyes ? 
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MUSIC> - 

Written between the Ages of Fourteen and Fifteen^ with t^ few 

subsequent verbal Alterations. 

Music^ all powerfulo'fir the human mind. 

Can still each mental storm, each tumult ealm^ 

Sooth anxious Care on sleepless oouoh redin-d^ 
And e'en fierce Anger's fuiious rage disarm. < 

At her command the Tarious paissioni^ lie ; 

She stirs to battle^ or she lolls to peace. 
Melts the chazm'd soul to thrilling ecstacy. 

And bids the jarring world's harsh clangour cease. 

Her martial sounds can fi^inting troops inspire 
With strength unwootedi aqd enthusiasm jraise^ 

Infuse new ardour, and with youthful fire 

Urge on the warrior grey with teogtb of days. 

Far better she when with h^r soothing lyre 

She charms the fialchion from the s^v^g^ g^A^, 

And melting into pity vengieful Ire, 
Looses the bloody bre^st^plate's irpQ clfu^p* 

With her in pensive mood I long to roam. 
At midnight's hour, or evening'^ c^lm de/i^ljipe. 

And thoughtful o'er the falling streamlet's foam. 
In calm Seclusion's hermit walks recline. 
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Whilst mellow sounds from distant copse arise. 

Of softest flute or reeds harmonic join'd. 
With rapture thriU'd each worldly passion dies. 

And pleas'd Attention claims the passive mind. 

Soft through the dell the dying straios retire. 

Then burst majestic in the varied swell ; 
Now breathe melodious as the Grecian lyre. 

Or on the ear in sinking cadence dwelL 

Romantic sounds ! such is the bliss ye give, 
Thjkt heaven's bright scenes seem bursting on the soul; 

With joy rd yield each sensual wish, to live 
For ever 'neath your undefil'd controul. 

Oh surely melody from heaven was sent. 

To cheer the soul when tir'd with Imman strife. 

To sooth the wayward heart by sorrow rent. 
And soften down the rugged road of life. 
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ODE 



TO THE HARVEST MOOK. 



*Cam niit imbriferum ver ; 



Spicea jam campis cum messis inhomiit, et cum 
Frumenta in viridi stipula lactentia turgent : 

Cuncta tibi Cererem pubes agrestis adoret 

Virgil. 



Moon of Harvest, herald mild 
Of plenty, rustic labour's child. 
Hail ! oh hail, I greet thy beam. 
As soft it trembles o'er the stream. 
And gilds the straw*thatch'd hamlet wide. 
Where Innocence and Peace reside ; 
Tis thou that glad'st with joy the rustic throng. 
Promptest the tripping dance, th' exhilarating song. 

Moon of Harvest, I do love 

O'er the uplands now to rove. 

While thy modest ray serene 

Gilds the wide surrounding scene ; 

And to watch tbee riding high 

In the blue vault of the sky, 
Where no thin vapour intercepts thy ray. 
But in unclouded majesty thou walkest on thy way. 



Pleasing 'tis, oh, modest Moon I 
Now the Night is at her noon, 
'Neath thy sway to masing lie. 
While anronnd the zephyrs sigh. 
Fanning soft the sun-tann'd wheat, 
Ripen'd by the summer's heat ; 
Picturing all the rustic's joy 
When boundless plenty greets his eye. 

And thinking soon. 

Oh, modest Moon ! 
How many a female eye will roam 

Along the road. 

To see the load,. 
The last dear load of banrest-home. 

Storms and tempests, floods and rains. 

Stem despoilers of the. plains. 

Hence away, the season flee. 

Foes to light heart jollity ; 

May no winds careering high 

Drive the clouds along the sky, 
»ut may all nature smile with aspect hood, 
(Then in the heavens thou sbew'st thy face, oh. Harvest 
Moon ! 

* *Neath yon lowly roof he lies. 
The husbandman, with sleep-seal'd eyes ; 
He dreams of crowded bams, and round 
The yard he hears the flail resound ; 
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Oh ! may no hurricane destroy 

His visionary views of joy : 
God of the Winds ! oh^ hear his humble pray'r^ 
And while the moon of harvest shines^ thy blast'rio 
whirlwind spare. 

Sons of luxury^ to you 

Leave I Sleep's dull pow'r to woo : 

Press ye still the downy bed. 

While fev'rish dreams surround your head ; 

I will seek the wt)odland glade. 

Penetrate the thickest shade. 

Wrapt in Contemplation's dreams. 

Musing high on holy themes, 

While on the gale 

Shall softly sail 
The nightingale's enchaiiting tune. 

And oft my eyes 

Shall grateful rise 
To thee, the modest Harvest Moon i 

9 
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SONG. 

WRITTEN AT THE AGE OT lOUBTEEN. 

L 

SoFTLYj sofUy blew^ ye breezes^ 

Gently o'er my Edwy fly! 
Lo ! he slumbera^ slumbers sweetly ; 
Softly^ zepbyrs, pass him by ! 
My love is asleep^ 
He lies by the deep. 
All along where the salt waves sigh. 

11. 
I have covered him with rushes, 

Water^flagB, and branches dry. 
Edwy, long have been thy slnmbers ^ 
Edwy, Edwy, ope thine eye ! 
My love is asleep. 
He lies by the deep. 
All along where the salt waves sigh. 

in. 

Still he sleeps ; he will not waken, 

Fastly closed is his eye ; 
Paler is his cheek, and chiller 
Than the icy moon on high. 
Alas! he is dead. 
He has chose his death-bed 
All along where the salt waves sigh. 
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IV. 

Is it, is it so, my Edwy ? 

Will thy slumbers never 6y i 
Could'st thou think I would survive thee? 
No^ my love, thou bid'st me die. 
Thou bid'st me seek 
Thy death-bed bleak 
All along where the salt waves sigh. 

■ 

y. 

I will gently kiss thy cbid lips^ 

On thy breast I'll hty my head. 
And the winds shall sing our death-dirge. 
And our shroud the waters spread ; 
The moon will smile sweet>- - 
And the wild wave wilLbeat^ . 
Oh ! so softly o'er our lonely bed. 
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THE SHIPWRECKED SOLITARY'S SONG 

TO THE NIGHT. 



Thou> spirit of the spangled .pigbt ! . 
I woo thee from the watch-towV high^ 
Where thou dost sit to guide the bark 
^ Of lonely mariner. 

The winds are whistling o'er the wol^i^. <, 
The distant main is moaning low ; , 
Come^ let us ait and weave a song— 
A melancholy song ! 

Sweet is the scented gale ot mom^ 
And sweet the noontide's, fervid beam> 
But sweeter far the solemn calm 

That marks thy mournful reign* 

I've pass'd here many a lonely year 
And never human voice have heard ; 
I've pass'd here many a lonely year 
A solitary man. 

And I have linger'd in the shade^ 
From sultry noon's hot beam ; and I 
Have knelt before my wicker door, 
Ta sing my eVning song. 
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And I have bailed the grey morn higb^ 
On the blue mountain's misty brow^ 
And try to tune tiiy little reed ' . , r 
To hymns of harmony. 

But never could I tune my reed. 

At morn, or noon, or eve, so sweek, * : ' 

As when upon the ocean shore 

I hailed thy star-beam mild. 

The day-spring brings not joy to me. 
The moon it whispers not of peace ; 
But oh ! when darknete robes the heav'nt^ 
My woei» ave mix'd with joy; 

And then I talk^ and often think 
Aerial voices adsMrer me ; 
And oh ! I am 1^oi then alone^-^ 
A solitary man* 



;'"■. 



And when the blustering winter winds 
-Howl in the woods that clothe my cti^e, 
I lay me on iAy lotoely mat. 

And pleasiatit are my dreams^ 

And Fancy gives me back my wife ; 
And Fancy gives me back my child ; 
Sh^ gives me back -my little home^ 
And all its placid joys. 



* « 
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Tien hatttfiil is the morning bour^ 
Thai calls me from the dream of bliss. 
To find myself still lone, and hear 

The same dull sounds again. 

The deep-ton'd winds, the moaning sea. 
The whispering of the boding trees. 
The brook's eternal flow, and ofit 

The Condor's hollow scream. 



♦ 
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SONNET. 



SwsET to the gay of heart is Summer's smile. 

Sweet the wild music of the laughing Spring ; 
Bui ah ! my soul far other scenes beguile. 

Where gloomy storms their sullen shadows fling. 
Is it for-'me-.to strike the Idalian string — 

Raise the soft music of the warbling wire. 
While in ray ears the howls of fairies nhg,""^'** - 

.And melancholy . wastes the vital fire i 
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Away with thoughts like these — To some lone ca^ 
^ Where howls the shrill blast, and where swee]^ the wave, 

Direct my steps; there, in the lonely drear,, 
ril sit remote from worldly noise, and muse 
Till throug/i my soul shall Peace her balm infuse 
And whisper sounds of comfort in mine ear. 
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